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About the SERVE 
Oi^anization 



S ERVE, the SouthEastem Regivinal Vision for Education, is a consortium of educational organiza 
tions whose mission is to promote and support the continuous improvement of educational 
opportunities for all learners in the Southeast. Formed by a coalition of business leaders, gover 
nors, policymakers, and educators seeking systemic, lasting improvement in education, the 
organization is governed and guided by a Bocird of Directors that includes the chief state school offic- 
ers, governors, and legislative representatives from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Committed to creating a shared vision of the future of education in the 
Southeast, the consortium impacts educational change by addressing critical educational issues in the 
region, acting as a catalyst for positive change, and serving as a resource to individuals and groups 
striving for comprehensive school improvement. 



SERVE'S core component is a regional educational laboratory funded since 1990 by the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement (OERI). Building from this core, SERVE has developed a system of 
programs and initiatives that provides a spectrum' of resources, services, and products for responding 
effectively to national, regional, state and local needs. SERVE is a dynamic force, transforming national 
education reform strategies into progressive policies and viable initiatives at all levels. SERVE Labora- 
tory programs and key activities are centered arotmd: 



• Applying research and development felated to improving teaching, learning and organizational 
management 

• Serving the educational needs of young children and their families more effectively; 

• Providing field and information services to promote and assist local implementation of research- 
based practices and programs 

• Offering policy services, information, and assistance to decision makers concerned with developing 
pogressive educational policy 

• Connecting'educators to a regional computerized communication system, so that they may search 
for and share information, and network 

• Developing and disseminating publications and products designed to give educators practical 
information and the latest research on common issues and problems 

The Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Consortium at SERVE is part of the national infrastructure 
for the improvement of mathematics and science education sponsored by OERI. The consortium 
coordinates resources, disseminates exemplary instructional materials, and provides technical assis- 
tance for implementing teaching methods and assessment tools. 



The SouthEast and Islands Regional Technology in Education Consortium (SEIRTEC) serves 14 states 
and territories. A seven-member partnership led by SERVE, the consortium offers a variety of services 
to foster the infusion of technology into K-12 classrooms. The Region IV Comprehensive Assistance 
Center provides a coordinated, comprehensive approach to technical assistance through its partner- 
ship with SERVE. 
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A set of special purpose institutes completes the system of SERVE resources. These institutes provide 
education stakeholders extended site-based access to high quality professional development programs; 
evaluation and assessment services; training and policy development to improve school safety; and 
subject area or project-specific planning and implementation assistance to support clients' school 
improvement goals. 

Following the distributive approach to responding and providing services to its customers, SERVE has 
ten offices in the region. The North Carolina office at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro is 
headquarters for the Laboratory's executive services and operations. Policy offices are located in the 
departments of education in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and in 
the Florida office in Tallahassee. This document includes contact information for SERVE programs, 
services, and institutes. 



SERVE-Alabama 


SERVE-Mississippi 


SERVE, Inc.-North 


50 N. Ripley Street 


Delta State University 


Carolina 


Gordon Persons Building 


Box 3183 


P.O. Box 5406 


Montgomery, AL 36130 


Cleveland, MS 38732 


Greensboro, NC 27435 


334-242-9758 


601-846-4384 


910-378-0456 


Fax 334-242-9708 


800-326-4548 






Fax 601-846-4402 


The SouthEast and Islands 


SERVE— Florida 


SERVE-North Carolina 


Regional Technology in 


345 South Magnolia Drive 


Education Consortium 


Suite D-23 


201 Ferguson Building 


910-272-5878 


Tallahassee, FL 32301 


UNCG Campus 






P.O. Box 5367 


Comprehensive Assistance 


Lab 


Greensboro, NC 27435 


Center 


904-671-6000 


910-334-3211 


910-272-5878 


800-352-6001 


800-755-3277 




Fax 904-671-6020 


Fax 910-334-3268 


Evaluation & Assessment 
Institute 


Clearinghouse 


SERVE-South Carolina 


800-545-7075 


800-352-3747 


1429 Senate Street 






1008 Rutledge Building 


Southeastern Professional 


Math Science Consortium 


Columbia, SC 29201 


Development Institute 


904-671-6033 


803-734-4110 


404-577-7737 


800-854-0476 


Fax 803-734-3389 


Fax 904-671-6010 




Southeastern Regional Safe 


SERVE-Georgia 
41 Marietta Street, NW 




Schools Instituie 




910-378-0011 


Suite 1000 




Special Projects Institute 


Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 
800-659-3204 
SERVE-Line 800-487-7605 
Fax 404-577-7812 




910-378-0456 
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About SERVE'S 
Hot Topic Series 



S ERVE offers a Hot Topic series. Each research-based publication focuses on an issue of present 
relevance and imporatnce in education in the region and is a practical guidebook for educators. 
Each is developed with input from experts in the field; is focused on a well-defined subject; and 
offers useful irrformation, resources, descriptions of exemplary programs, and a list of contacts. 

This Hot Topic, Resources for School Improvement, targets approaches, strategies, and models that 
schools can use for successful educational improvement. This publication can be consulted on an on- 
going basis to find practices and ideas that educators can shape to their school's need. 

Several Hot Topics like Resources for School Improvement are developed by SERVE each year. The follow- 
ing Hot Topics are available: 

Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning in a Culturally Diverse Classroom 
Comprehensive School Improvement 

Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery of Services to Children and Families 

Learning by Serving: A Compendium of Ideas for Service Learning 

Problem-Centered Learning in Mathematics and Science 

Reducing School Violence: Building a Framework for School Safety 

Reengineering High Schools for Student Success 

Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for Teachers and Principals 

Technology Infrastructure in Schools 

Using Technology to Improve Teaching and Learning 

Youth Apprenticeship: A School-to-Work Transition Program 

Information oft how to order these and other publications is available in the back of this Hot Topic. 
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Introduction 



A 



Ithough teachers and administrators, 
in general, have always tried to meet 
=a students' needs and do the best job 
JL. JSLpossible, societal changes, community 
expectations, and systemic constraints have 
brought educators to the realization that compre- 
hensive school improvement is necessary. Many 
state policies require schools to develop long- 
term reform plans and create school improve- 
ment teams, and the federal government empha- 
sizes change in every aspect of the educational 
system. If schools and local districts are going to 
be in control of the changes that are expected of 
them, they will have to begin formulating and 
implementing plans for improvement right 
away. This publication is intended to help educa- 
tors do just that.. The information provided will 
allow educators to act on their role of, as Block 
(1995) puts it, "publicly accountable, yet profes- 
sionally self-determined practitioners" 

(p. 13). 



Resources for School Improvement is a compilation 
of various approaches, strategies, models, and 
programs that schools and school districts can 
use for successful educational improvement. 
Principals, district administrators, teachers, 
parents, and community representatives who are 
seeking to lead school improvement efforts will 
find this book to be a useful reference and cata- 
log of ideas. The resources include programs that 
guide a school through the change process, 
projects that suggest specific, instructional or 
organizational dianges for specific results, 
theoretical models that undergird improvement 
efforts, and curricular changes in individual 
subjects that may lead to further reform. Sug- 
gested readings and contacts for further informa- 
tion are included throughout the document to 
allow readers to follow up on any of the ideas 
that intrigue them. 



This publication is organized to allow readers to 
quickly focus their search for information: 



Section I 

What do We Know About 
Successful School Change? 

provides a brief discussion of the research on 
how schools change aird what internal and 
external factors must be considered bel'ore a 
school begins the reform process. It also clarifies 
that educators should not make a decision about 
what reform approach they might want to use 
until all school staff have been involved in 
discussions about the school and its purposes 
and problems. No school should begin the 
journey of school reform without fust gaining an 
understanding of how change impacts all stake- 
holders and a variety of adoption patterns. 



Section II . 

Resources for Comprehensive 
School Change 

is the main body of this document. It includes 
four subsections: 

Comprehensive Change Managed Internally 
profiles school- and district-based approaches 
for restructuring that are initiated and managed 
by the local site with assistance from an outside 
agency. 

Comprehensive Change Through Management 
Innovations looks at some of the newest ideas 
for school-wide reform proposed by private 
companies or charter school policies that require 
new/ outside management of schools and of 
change at the local level. 

Catalyst Ideas for Change describes theories or 
broad concepts about education and manage- 
ment that can serve as the basis for practical 
decisions about change. 
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Curriculum-Based Approaches to Change briefly 
describes a number of curriculum programs or 
instructional improvements that focus on imme- 
diate change in the classroom but may also lead 
to more widespread reform. 



analyzing the strengths and complementary 
possibilities between a school's existing and 
proposed programs for improvement by looking 
at how well each addresses the following "big 
variables" of schooling: 



Section III 

Additional Resources 

includes a variety of organizations, publications, 
and contacts which may further assist readers in 
their efforts to understand the options for school 
reform and to take action. 

Decisions about what approaches to include in 
this publication were based on suggestions from 
educators in the Southeast including SERVE's 
field representatives who travel to schools 
throughout the region to learn what schools are 
doing and what assistance they need. Although 
most of the approaches included in this publica- 
tion are fairly well known and widespread in 
their use, none of the programs was measured 
against certain criteria of excellence, and SERVE 
does net officially endorse them. However, most 
of the program descriptions include evidence of 
the effectiveness of the approach. Readers 
should also note that this is by no means an 
exhaustive list of all the strategies and programs 
that are available to assist educators. 

Program 

Integration 

S chools are encouraged to consider the 

wisdom of integrating programs in order to 
address the varied roles of schooling. Block, 
Everson, and Guskey (1995), in their book on 
school improvement programs, advocate this, 
pointing out that, "No one program is. . . likely 
to serve all your school improvement needs. . . 
Various programs might supplement and 
complement one another and. . .generate a 
school improvement plan whose whole is more 
than the sum of its individual programmatic 
parts" (p. xv). Block et al. (1995) recommend 



Assessment 

• Climate (culture, norms, and order in a 
school or classroom) 

• Commimity / Parent Involvement 

• Curriculum 

• Expectations (beliefs about student success 
and staff capability) 

• Facilities 

• Instruction 

• Leadership 

• Motivation (any school member's incentive 
to act) 

• Organization /Management (strategies and 
guidelines that provide structure to a class- 
room or school) 

(Everson, 1995, p. ^2). 

Guskey (1995) suggests that the "results 
achieved with a well-conceived combination of 
innovations are likely to be greater than those 
attained using any single orfe" (p. 463). Schools 
working with programs described in this docu- 
ment may find that mixing various ideas later 
overviewed in this document allows them to 
make the best use of each. For example, one 
could use the Onward to Excellence model for 
change with an outcome-based emphasis or seek 
help from the Program for School Improvement 
while implementing Success for All. Readers 
may find that bits and pieces from various 
approaches will fit well into their school's ongo- 
ing improvement efforts. 

This publication is intended to complement a 
previous SERVE Hot Topics publication — Compre- 
hensive School Improvement — which detailed the 
process of school change as determined by re- 
search and practice. That document discussed 
important concerns such as creating a school 
improvement team and setting goals. Resources 
for School Improvement provides the critical 
resource for schools undergoing change by 
focusing on some of the many programs available 
to assist the process and provide solutions to 
problems. 



O 

ERIC 
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SERVE has endeavored to provide an overview 
to assist educators and change agents in making 
informed choices among the myriad ideas for 
school improvement. We encourage readers to 
peruse the range of options described here, read 
some of the profiles in-depth, and call relevant 
organizations for further information. We hope 
this reference tool will make the school improve- 
ment process a little easier. 
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Section I 

What do We Know About 
Successful School Change? 



"It took us five years of learning how to work together and to be successful 
without initiatives before we were ready to tackle the really tough problems with 
student populations in our school Now we understand how to work through 
things, to learn together and do what it takes to succeed." 

— A principal 

(Quoted in Snyder, Acker-Hocevar, and Wolf 1995, p. 13) 



A s top-down methods of school reform 
give way to site-based management 
and shared decision making about 
school restructuring, principals and 
teachers are faced with the empowering yet 
enormous task of deciding what to do to make 
schools better places for everyone to work and 
learn. Although school improvement is a long 
and complex process, research has provided 
schools with tools and suggestions to help them 
get started, stay on track, and see results (Barth, 
1990; Elmore, 1990; Fullan, 1991; Goodlad, 1984- 
Louis and Miles, 1990;“Sizer, 1992). One impor-' 
tant piece of advice that has come from experi- 
enres and studies of schools undergoing reform 
IS that ’■estructuring plans and processes must fit 
within the culture, organizational structure, and 
needs of the school. Even in an era of shared 
decision making, there will be laws, rules, regu- 
lations, and school board policies that must be 
considered. School boards and administrative 
decision makers must be seen and used as 
resources for school improvement. These points 
must be kept in mind as one reviews the pro- 
grams, strategies, approaches, and resources 
described in this document. 

Learning about the available options for school 
improvement and selecting among them are 



clearly tv^o different challenges. Although many 
of the ideas included in this publication may 
serve as tools for the restructuring process, 
choosing an approach must come after careful 
study of th ? school's current situation, including 
improvement needs, available resources, and 
staff readiness for change. A few of the strategies 
in this document are targeted toward reform at 
the district level, but the same requirement for a 
mat<* between reform strategies and local needs 
applies. Some schools or districts may find Aat 
integrating two or more approaches will work 
best, others may discover that they need to make 
initial changes in management or problem- 
solving capacities before implementing a reform 
strategy, and still others may know about a 
locally designed approach that will serve them 
better than any of the approaches discussed here. 

One way to match the method of reform to the 
school is through a process of "mutual adapta- 
tion," a common practice in schools that have 
successfully implemented a new program or 
reform (McLaughlin, 1976). Mutual adaptation 
refers to the simultaneous modification of the 
project design, the institutional setting (class- 
room or school) and the individuals (teachers, 
principals, and others) involved in the imple-' 
mentation process. In other words, school staff 
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'"Any approach to school 
improvement brings with it 
certain visions of what it means 
to educate and learn and to he a 
student or a teacher." 

(Little, 1993) 



are encouraged to make changes in the strategy 
or program they are using at the same time that 
they are expected to make changes in their 
school. This is not onty encouraged but probably 
necessary for success. Says McLaughlin (1976) of 
her findings, "Unless adaptations were made in 
the original plans or technologies, implementa- 
tion tended to be superficial or symbolic, and 
significant change in participants did not occur" 
(p. 341). Local variability in an innovation is 
inevitable, because every school is distinct. 

I Accordingly, most of the strategies profiled in 

this document provide process suggestions and 
I basic principles but allow the programmatic 

! details to be decided by each school. 

' Mutual adaptation is one aspect of successful 

change that research has uncovered, but much 
I more is known about what processes and priori- 

ties will make school reform more likely to 
’ succeed. In the following pages, a munber of 

general suggestions for school improvement will 
be discussed to help schools (and districts) 
prepare for the process of change and make 
; informed decisions about what kinds of assis- 

I tance or reform strategies they will find most 

helpful. 

1 

! 

! Change is a Process 

• Real school change is not a one-time event but an 

j ongoing process of continual improvement of 

: school practices and of the individuals in the 

1 school community. Lasting change happens 

gradually over a long period of time. At the same 
j time, however, if change is planned, instead of 

random reactions to problems, the process must 



be managed as a sequence of events. Changes 
throughout the organization need to be coordi- 
nated. 

The following are some "do" and "don't" as- 
sumptions to guide schools through the change 
process; 

• Do not assume that your version of what the 
change should be is the only way; instead, 
assume that the process of change will allow 
you to interact and exchange ideas with 
others. 

• Assume that any significant innovation 
requires implementers to work out their own 
meaning of the change through practice with 
the ideas. 

• Assume that conflict and disagreement are 
necessary for successful, lasting change. 

• Assume that pressure is needed for change 
but that pressure will only be effective when 
the time and resources to engage in a relearn- 
ing process are made available. 

• Assume that effective change will take time. 

• Do not assume that lack of implementation 
results from rejection of the idea or resistance 
to change; other reasons may be that re- 
sources are lacking, that irhplementers have 
cm inadequate understanding of the ideas, or 
that not enough time has elapsed. 

• Do not expect all people or groups to change; 
concentrate on accomplishments with those 
who have changed instead of on how far you 
still have to go. 

• Assume that you will need a plan for change 
and that this plan will evolve throughout me 
change process. 

• Assume that no amount of knowledge will 
ever make it totally clear what action should 
be taken. 

• Assume that changing the culture of institu- 
tions is the real agenda, not implementing 
single innovations (Fullan, 1991, pp. 105-107). 

A case study of an elementary school, written by 
Boyd and Hord (1994), provides a realistic and 
inspiring picture of the iong-term and gradual 
nature of school change. It is an especially good 
example of how improvement builds on itself by 
accumulating the wisdom of various leaders. 
With the au^ors' permission, "Schools as Leam- 
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J'Ag Communities" has been reprinted in the 
appendix. 

Commitment to 
Change Must Be Built 
and Individuals Must 
Be Supported 

Change is a process that is clearly accomplished 
by individuals, not merely institutions, and is a 
personal experience of growth and development 
(Hord, Rutherford, Huling-Austin, and Hall, 
1987). Thus, individuals will need time to build 
commitment to a change and will need to be 
supported throughout the process. Change is 
always accompanied by uncertainty and anxiety, 
as well as the hope of success, so school staff 
have to be willing to move slowly through the 
process to allow time for easing 'oncems. As 
members of the school community share their 
visions for change with one another and begin to 
develop new habits of mind, many school staff 
may need to be convinced of the need for 
change. Most will need time to develop a sense 
of readirress (Conley, 1993). As Fullan empha- 
sizes, "If we constantly remind ourselves that 
educational change is a learning, experience for the 
adults involved (teachers, administrators, parents, 
etc.) as well as for children, we will be going a 
long way in imderstanding the dynamics of the 
factors of change" (Fullan, 1991, p. 66). 

Any approach to school improvement brings 
with it certain visions of what it means to edu- 
cate and learn and to be a student or a teacher 
(Little, 1993). Significant change usually requires 
questioning old beliefs and assumptions, which 
may be difficult to tmcover, and then developing 
new' values along with new skills. Rossman, 
Corbett, and Firestone (1993) point out that, 
when a change is proposed, "a considerable 
period of time must be available for the subse- 
quent interpretive process— the give and take 
among conscience, intentions, and actions — to 
take place" (p. 131). As educators engage in this 
interpretive process, they need to feel the sup- 



port of their colleagues and believe that profes- 
sional risk-taking is encouraged by administra- 
tors (Sparks and Loucks-Horsley, 1989). 

Change agents often find that individuals vary 
in their rate of adoption of an idea (Rogers, 
1971): 

Innovators are risk takers who are the first to 
adopt an idea and are often perceived by some 
ai a little naive or crazy. 

Lenders are progressive practitioners whose 
opinions and advice are trusted by other staff; 
they are willing to try ideas if they are clear on 
how the innovations have been successful in the 
past. 

Eiirlif Majority and Late Majority Adopters are 
the two groups who make up most of the staff in 
a school; they eventually adopt the idea (some 
sooner than others) but tend to be skeptical at 
first, do not seek out the information on their 
own, and are more receptive to one-on-one 
communication than large-group meetings. 

liesisters are suspicious of new ideas and un- 
likely to ever adopt an innovation. 

Hord et al. (1987) point out that a critical step in 
building commitment for change is making sure 
Aat all school staff understand exactly what the 
innovation, program, or approach is. TTiis means 
not only clarifying its goals, philosophy, and 
implementation requirements, but setting out its 
major components clearly and succinctly. As 
potential implementers learn about these compo- 
nents, Hord and her colleagues have found that 
educators typically move through a series of 
"Stages of Concern" about a possible change: 

Stage 1— Informational 

The individual would like to know more about 

the innovation. 

Stage 2— Personal 

The individual is concerned about how the 
change will affect him or her personally and 
about his or her ability to implement it. 
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Stage 3— Management 

The individual is concerned about logistics, 
finding time and materials, and just keeping up 
with the change. 

Stage 4— Consequence 

The individual is concerned about the effects 

that the change is having for students. 

Stage 5 —Collaboration 

The individual is concerned about relating his or 
her work with the change to what other educa- 
tors are doing. 

Stage 6— Refocusing 

The individual has developed ideas about how 
to improve the innovation or has created even 
better alternatives. 

Visionary Leadership 
is Essential for 
Successful Change 

. Numerous studies on school restructuring and 
implementation of innovations have emphasized 
that competent leadership is critical for success- 
ful change (Fullan, 1991; Hord and Huling- 
Austin, 1986; Louis and Miles, 1990). Deal (1990) 
asserts that, "nothing will happen without 
leadership. From someone — or someplace — 
energy needs to be created, released, channeled, 
or mobilized to get the ball rolling in the right 
direction" (p. 4). Leaders of change — whether 
they be principals, district superintendents, 
school board members, teachers, or a team of 
school staff — need to ensure that school im- 
provement is a high priority relative to other 
changes. Such leaders must be willing to take 
risks, able to handle complexity, and comfortable 
with ambiguity. Leaders provide both pressure 
and support — they simultaneously push and 
pull — as school staff work toward change (Hord, 
1992). 

Hord (1992) makes the distinction between 
managing (making choices, allocating resources, 
organizing) and leading (persuading, influenc- 



ing, inspiring), and this distinction draws atten- 
tion to the need for leaders who maintain and 
communicate a vision. Mendez-Morse (1993) 
defines vision as "a force that provides meaning 
and purpose to the work of an organization. 

Vision is a compelling picture of the future that 
inspires commitment" (p. 1). Although leaders 
are the keepers of the vision, it is not something 
that they decide and impose upon school staff. 
Teachers and administrators must work together 
to develop a shared vision that encompasses 
teachers' classroom- and student-focused priori- 
ties and administrators' outcome- and public- 
focused priorities. 

Another important purpose for leadership is to 
accept and communicate the reality that change 
takes time and that significant improvements 
may not be noticed right away. As Tushnet (1992) 
reminds school change leaders, "By providing 
the perspective that change takes time, the 
programs protect the school participants from 
demands for immediate payoff. In schools with 
major problems, this protection may also serve 
as a morale booster for teachers [who] have the 
space to attend to problems without being 
criticized for their failures" (p. 6). 

Hord and Huling-Austin (1986) studied the 
activities of principals whose schools were 
involved in implementing a new curriculum. 
They found that. 

The variable that correlated most signifi- 
cantly with implementation success was the 
. . . principal's change-facilitating style. 
Translated this meant that the more the 
principal held and communicated a vision of 
what the school could become and pushed 
staff to implement the vision thereby improv- 
ing their practice so that students would 
gain, and, the more the principal supported 
teachers and worked with them in Lheir 
change efforts, the higher the implementa- 
tion success of the teachers. (Hord, 1994, p. 3) 

From their research, Hord and Huling-Austin 
(1986) developed six classifications of interven- 
tions that leaders provide to assist implementa- 
tion of change; 
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"As implementers move from 
novices to more experienced users 
of innovations, their needs 
continue to change, and leaders 
provide the necessary support 
and training" 



• Cnuiting au atmosphere ami culture for 
chau^e 

As one kind of leader, principals promote 
change by bringing staff together to share 
ideas. They encourage risk-taking, seek out 
learning opportunities for staff, encourage 
inquiry and shared decision making, and 
address conflicts quickly. They also maintain 
school traditions and rituals that promote 
unity and a positive culture. In their leader- 
ship role, superintendents value principals 
who seek change rather than maintain the 
status quo; they also nurture creativity and 
keep the public informed of change efforts. 

• Developing and communicating the vision 
Leaders build a vision for success with the 
help of staff and consistently articulate and 
set priorities based on this vision. Staff are 
rewarded for contributing ideas and prac- 
tices that work toward the vision. 

• Planning and providing resources 

Leaders set and work toward goals but allow 
for evolutionary planning. They always 
search for new opportunities, keep on top of 
emerging data that may require detours, and 
encourage more ambitious efforts as new 
capacities are built. Leaders also ensure that 
material resources and time for planning and 
training are obtained and allocated to maxi- 
mize effective change. Principals and district- 
level administrators are responsible for 
identifying and addressing structural con- 
straints — such as scheduling conflicts — that 
hamper improvement. ■ 



• Providing training and development 

Leaders recognize that professional develop- 
ment is necessary for lasting change. They 
participate in staff development by actively 
helping plan, conduct, and evaluate training. 

• Monitoring and checking progress 

Leaders regularly note what is working and 
what is not as change is implemented; they 
acknowledge problems and act quickly to 
make adjustments. In addition to formal 
measures of outcomes, leaders use informal 
methods to gather information on how 
change is progressing, such as walking the 
halls, attending department meetings, and 
engaging in spontaneous conversations with 
individuals; they follow up visits to class- 
rooms with feedback to teachers. 

• Continuing to give aesistance 

As implementers move from novices to more 
experienced users of innovations, their needs 
continue to change. Leaders provide the 
necessary support and training. They also 
make sure to celebrate progress with school 
staff. 

Not only do headers provide necessary support 
and guidance as a school or district works to 
improve, but those in leadership positions 
usually find that they are involved in changing 
their own roles in the system (Hord, 1992). 

Reavis and Griffith (1992) surveyed district 
leaders to compile this list of characteristics and 
roles for effective leaders of change: 

knowledge of change management, collabo- 
rative leadership style, team building, educa- 
tional values, high moral purpose /sense of 
purpose, knowledge of curriculum and 
instruction, a sound, well-reasoned philoso- 
phy, knowledge of climate /culture and how 
to change /shape them, and sensitivity (in 
Hord, 1992, p. 72). 

Many of these characteristics echo Hord's (1992) 
reminder that effective leaders are also passion- 
ate and kind people who care "deeply about and 
for individuals in the system, providing the 
human interface in personalized ways that stem 
not only from the mind but from the heart as 
well" (p. 78). 



O 
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Changing Schools 
Means Changing 
Systems 

Schools and school districts can be understood as 
various kinds of interdependent systems 
(Bolman and Deal, 1991; Petri and Burkhardt, 
1992). For example, schools are part of an educa- 
tional system with a history and vast network of 
institutions focused on providing public educa- 
tion to all. Each school is also its own set of 
systems with structural features (schedules, 
resources, roles, etc.), political features (public 
expectations, staff hierarchy, etc.), classroom 
features (instruction, discipline, pedagogy, etc.), 
and human features (relationships, responsibili- 
ties for others, etc.). Tribus (1993) discusses the 
following interlocking aspects of schooling: the 
workplace where teadiers and students negoti- 
ate daily processes of learning; the social system 
where teachers interact with one another and 
witlt administrators to support and constrain 
innovation in the workplace; the managerial 
system with its rules, protocols, and politics; and 
the total educational system which has influ- 
enced the way all members of the school com- 
munity perceive their roles. 

However one looks at the systemic structure of 
schools, the interdependency of the Various 
pieces is clear — changes in one area will create 
changes in other areas, and lack of change in one 
area will hamper change in other areas. Any 
administrator knows that simple changes in 
curriculum can require a reworking of the school 
schedule, redefinition of teacher roles, trouble- 
shooting witlr political groups, and so on. Be- 
cause school-wide improvement involves simul- 
taneous attention to interlocking systems, Fullan 
(1991) notes that moderately complex changes 
can take three to five years and radical restruc- 
turing as many as five to ten years. 

One issue which complicates system change is 
that people in different parts of the system tend 
to view issues differently. As Kahne, Goren, and 
Amsler (1991) look at it, "It is not necessarily 
clear that even if actors in these different posi- 
tions acted exclusively out of their concern for 



students that they would all support the same 
goals or that they would recommend the same 
means of achieving those goals. Actors in differ- 
ent positions within the organization are influ- 
enced by their varied perspectives and by their 
need to respond to different constituents" (p. 28). 
For example, administrators might be more 
inclined toward test score improvements while 
teachers are more concerned with instructional 
effectiveness. Partial solutions to the problem of 
differing perspectives include ensuring that all 
parts of the system are represented on school 
improvement teams and allowing the people 
closest to a problem to take responsibility for 
solving the problem. 

Another issue related to schools as systems is the 
focus on making structural changes in order to 
enable educational reform. Schools which recog- 
nize systemic constraints to educational im- 
provement often begin by reorganizing manage- 
ment structures, developing new avenues of 
coj .imimication and decision making, and 
bringing various parts of the system together in 
working partnerships (such as teams of teachers, 
counselors, and social workers who examine 
individual student cases). Although such organi- 
zational changes are important, Newmann (1991) 
warns that they must not become the endpoint of 
school reform. He reminds school staff that new 
organizational structures — although they may 
increase the commitment and motivation of 
adults to teach and students to learn or increase 
the competence of adults to provide meaningful 
learning opportunities — do not involve specific 
improvements in the "content" base of ecluca- 
tion, in the values, beliefs, skills, and curricula 
whicJi give the structure its purpose. 



The Stages of Change 

A number of writers on educational reform have 
identified stages of change through which most 
schools progress (Conley, 1993; Follman, Vedros, 
and Curry, 1992; Fullan, 1991; Snyder, et al., 1995; 
Tribus, 1993; Wiles, 1993), and many of the 
change strategies discussed later in this docu- 
ment advocate a similar stage process. The 
following stages, as compiled from the literature, 
do not result in a recipe for school improvement 
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but can guide schools in getting started, deter- 
mining where they are in the reform process, 
and/or pushing forward. Stages will likely 
overlap in occurrence or be repeated as new 
problems arise. 

Stage 1: Initiation 

A school that is just starting the process of 
improvement should start by forming a school 
improvement team to analyze the current situa- 
tion at the school and help lead the rest of the 
school community toward a vision of excellence. 
This team may take on many of the responsibili- 
ties of leaders of change that have been dis- 
cussed previously in this section. The purpose of 
the team (advisory, brainstorming, or decision 
making) must be clarified and its membership 
should be varied. The team may include the 
principal, department or grade-level chairs, 
elected teacher representatives, union represen- 
tatives, parent representatives, students, a dis- 
trict-level administrator, a school board member, 
and / or local business representatives. The 
principal may be the initial change agent who 
designs this team, but teachers may also initiate 
this process, which may result in a stronger 
sense of ownership among faculty. A state- or 
district-level mandate may also require schools 
to create a school improvement team. 

Building a sense of commitment and communi- 
cating a strong vision are central to the initiation 
stage. Data from interviews with principals in 
one study on school change (Snyder, et al., 1995) 
emphasize the^need for a vision of success for all 
students. There is also a need for a vision of staff 
success in working together toward common 
goals. Mendez-Morse (1993) recommends that 
educators speculate on future trends in student 
and staff needs and parents' and society's expec- 
tations as they develop a vision for the school. 

Stage 2: Self-Assessment 

Since every school is unique and must ensure 
that plans for change fit with the school's cul- 
ture, strengths, needs, and desires, a self-assess- 
ment of these issues is required. The school 
improvement team can lead this effort, but 
everyone in the school community should be 
involved in collecting data and sharing percep- 
tions. Everson (1995) emphasizes that a self- 



essessment involves more than the typical 
"i.eeds assessment" which is concerned with 
desires and felt needs; it also includes analysis of 
current practices. Information about the school 
may be gleaned from surveys of parents, teach- 
ers, and students; student achievement data as 
measured by tests, portfolios, and teacher evalu- 
ations; personal stories, yearbooks, newsletters, 
and other data on the history and culture of the 
school; measures of student attendance, punctu- 
ality, and discipline problems; instruments to 
measure students' self-esteem and attitudes 
about school; budgets and staff allocations that 
identify available resources for change; and 
descriptions of current programs and refonn 
initiatives currently underway. To include stu- 
dents in the process of school reform, school staff 
may invite students to conduct interviews or 
write survey questions. Although a thorough 
self-assessment is critical to a spool's change 
process, Conley (1993) identifies one pitfall of 
change as "analysis paralysis" in which schools 
spend too much time analyzing problems and 
never move on to solutions. 

One option for a school's self-assessment is a 
widely-used diagiiostic and reflective tool called 
"The Kite" (formerly known as CaMaPe). This 
instrument, adapted for use in American schools, 
was developed in The Netherlands and h.:s been 
widely used there as well as in Germany, Russia, 
Switzerland, and the Slovak Republic. 

The Kite is designed as a practical method that 
any school can use to better understand itself by 
identifying its existing organizational structures 
and educational processes and determining if 
these structures and processes are supportive of 
positive change. 

Historically, schools have had little time and 
opportunity for self-reflection. Those that have 
had the time have struggled to find the most 
effective and efficient method for doing so. The 
Kite provides a school with the means to develop 
an individualized snapshot of its educational 
practices, e.g., the focus of the curriculum, the 
instructional practices of the teachers, and the 
use of tests and test results. It also provides a 
school with the means to examine the organiza- 
tional structures that support these practices. 
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e.g., length of time allotted for each subject, how 
courses are chosen and offered, the level of 
autonomy provided to the teacher, the influence 
of the superintendent on school policy, and the 
management style of the principal. 

The points of the Kite represent four school 
models, each built from organizational theory 
and educational research. A school uses these 
•prototypes as a basis for comparison and reflec- 
tion. During the assessment process, all of the 
staff in a school or some designated staff teams 
discuss a series of questions about their school's 
educational processes and organizational struc- 
tures. For each question, one response out of the. 
four provided is selected because it most closely 
describes the situation in their school. Once the 
school snapshot is "developed," a discrepancy 
analysis is performed to determine any mis- 
match or contradiction within the school's 
educational processes and/or organizational 
structures. 

The goal of this self-assessment process is to 
provide a clear understanding of where change 
is possible and most constructive, what obstacles 
have prevented innovations from becoming 
institutionalized, or whether the school struc- 
tures can support a specific school improvement 
effort, e.g., implementation of cooperative 
learning or themat'.c teaching across grade levels. 
The Kite is a tool schools can use to collect data 
specific to themselves as a basis for making 
informed choices and decisions about change 
efforts. 
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Stage 3; Goal Setting and Plans 
for Action 

Once a self-assessment has been completed and 
analyzed, goals can be set and plans for action 
can be made which will be appropriate for the 
individual setting and have a better chance of 
solving identified problems. All school staff, not 
just the school improvement team, should be 
involved in setting these goals and agreeing on 
next steps. Setting long- and short-term goals 
based on the school's mission and vision for 
improvement should lead to a problem-soh ing 
process that focuses on underlying problems, not 
symptoms, and results in sensible plans for 
action. 

Everson (1995) provides some helpful sugges- 
tions for developing a plan that will truly meet a 
school's need for improvement; 
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Best Practices: After a self-assessment has 
identified current practices, schools should 
engage in a study of "best practices" by reading 
educational journals, attending conferences, 
visiting other schools, and so on. 

Discrepancy Analysis: These best practices can 
then be compared to the self-assessment to 
determine areas of overlap (which should be 
celebrated) and areas in which change is needed. 
Targets for improvement may be categorized as 
relevant to instruction, curriculum, assessment, 
climate and attitudes, facilities, leadership, 
community involvement, or organization. 

Clarification of Problem: At this point, school 
staff need to carefully define targets in the form 
of problem statements. They should consider 
who is affected by a problem and what kind of 
problem it is. For example, is the problem essen- 
tially due to a lack of conununication, a lack of 
skills, a lack of materials, a lack of time, or 
conflicts in ideology? 

Selection of Solutions: Armed with clear prob- 
lem statements and a knowledge of best prac- 
tices, school staff can then select solutioas by (1) 
developing criteria for a feasible solution (e.g., 
must it be low cost?), (2) delineating those 
options that fit the criteria, (3) outlining the 
benefits and requirements of each option, and (4) 
analyzing this information to select the best 
solutions for the particular problem (Everson, 
1995, pp. 443-448). This is the most likely point at 
which school staff may turn to the options 
profiled in this publication to choose a particular 
approach to change. 

Plans for action should be divided into manage- 
able tasks. Schools are urged to (1) establish 
tentative beginning and completion dates for 
tasks, (2) list the individuals who will be respon- 
sible for each task, (3) list other individuals 
whose support is required, (4) idenHfy what 
resources will be needed, and (5) clarify expected 
outcomes. Schools cannot do everything at once, 
so they should limit initial tasks to one or two 
critical issues and then add other tasks as 
progress is made with the first ones (Follman, et 
al., 1992). Although schools must endeavor to 
stay on track with the tasks and avoid spinning 



wheels, any plan should allow for important 
detours. However, Conley (1993) warns against 
making piecemeal changes that are manifested in 
"projectitis" rather than basing decisions for 
action on a comprehensive vision of improved 
student learning. 

If decisions for action are made through an 
approach that includes careful self-assessment 
and analysis of options, schools will be able to 
respond to Fullan's (1991) three Rs for evaluaHng 
change plans: 

Relevance — Is the change needed and what does 
it have to offer? 

Readiness — Do individuals and the organization 
have the practical and conceptual capacity to 
make the change? 

Resources — Are the money, time, staff, and other 
resources that are necessary for the change 
available or forthcoming? 

Stage 4: Implementation/ 
Professional Development 

The first step of implementation is to make sure 
that everyone is aware of the changes that are to 
be made and are reassured that they will be 
supported throughout the process. A variety of 
communication methods should be used to 
iifform school staff, parents, community agen- 
cies, and others about the improvement plans. 
Advocates should talk with individuals as well 
as small groups, arrange for staff to visit and talk 
with people in other schools who are using a 
similar approach, clarify how a new approach is 
similar to and different from current practices, 
and share their own personal enthusiasm 
(Collins, Wilburn, and Hansen, 1993). 

Professional development is a critical aspect of 
implementation. Faculty may need to learn new 
skills, participate in collaborative opportunities, 
and develop methods of thinking that will allow 
them to be active participants in making the 
change work in individual classrooms and across 
the school. Little (1993) points out that skills- 
training is not going to be enough to help teach- 
ers deal with the kinds of reforms that are likely 
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to be made in schools today. Instead, teachers 
need opportunities to be intellectuals, to grapple 
with broad principles, to invent local solutions, 
to learn how to work with others, and to do their 
own research. 

There will be variations in the amount and kind 
of staff development needed by individual 
teachers, but ongoing development opportuni- 
ties integrated into daily activities (rather than 
one-shot, inservice workshops) should be the 
common experience of all faculty. McIntyre and 
Fessenden (1994) point out that staff develop- 
ment (like any learning experience) will be most 
effective when provided "at the most teachable 
moment" when staff are most likely to need the 
information and will be able to apply it immedi- 
ately (p. 114). Effective staff development allows 
teachers to decide on the topics and participate 
in the design of activities. "Information dispens- 
ing" by "experts" must be replaced by active 
learning experiences that value teachers' own 
expertise and recognize the problems of integrat- 
ing new strategies with current practice (Na- 
tional Governors' Association, 1995). 

One well-known model for effective staff devel- 
opment comes from Joyce and Showers (1980). 
They recommend these five components (as 
summarized by Hord, 1994); 

• Presentation of theory or description of a 
new skill or behavior. 

• Demonstration or modeling of the new 
strategy or sljill by presenter. 

• Initial practice of the new skill by partici- 
pants in a protected setting (e.g., workshop). 

• Prompt and constructive feedback about 
participants' practice provided by presenter 
and colleagues. 

• Follow-up coaching and assistance as practi- 
tioners implement the new behavior in their 
classrooms. 

Hord (1994) points out that the final component, 
coaching, is the most critical in enabling staff to' 
successfully transfer ideas learned in a workshop 
to practices in the classroom. 

Though perhaps most common, the teaching of 
new instructional skills is not the only purpose 



for professional development during the school 
improvement process. For instance, before and 
during implementation of changes, staff may 
benefit from workshops and structured experi- 
ences that help them work together as a support- 
ive and cohesive group. McIntyre and Fessenden 
(1994) contend that the nature of systemic 
change in schools requires that participants in 
the process receive training in a core set of group 
interaction and collaboration skills early in the 
change process. Such training should address 
team building, meeting skills, problem-solving, 
conflict-resolution, and communication. Profes- 
sional development to enhance teachers' subject- 
matter knowledge may also be required as part 
of a school improvement plan. 

A recent publication on professional develop- 
ment for teachers, from the National Governors 
Association (1995), asserts that effective profes- 
sional development does the following; 

• Stimulates and supports site-based initiatives 

• Supports and addresses teacher initiatives for 
improvement as well as school or district 
initiatives 

• Reflects the curreht knowledge base- on 
teaching and leanung 

• Offers opportunities for teachers to broaden 
and deepen their subject-matter knowledge 

• Offers teachers opportunities to be active 
learners — to explore, question, and debate 

• Respects teachers as professionals and adult 
learners 

• Provides sufficient time and follow-up 
support for teachers to master new strategies 
and content and integrate these into practice 

• Ensures accessibility and inclusiveness for all 
teachers (pp. 21-22) 

Effective professional development activities that 
specifically address planned changes will get 
implementation started. Many of the other 
activities involved in implementation — such as 
finding resources and engaging in evolutionary 
planning — are described in the above discussion 
on leadership of change. One other issue that 
must be mentioned, however, is the varied stages 
of implementation that individuals tend to 
experience. The following "Levels of Use," from 
Hord et al. (1987), have resulted from extensive 
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"Perhaps the most important 
aspects of institutionalization are 
maintaining a sense of continual 
improvement and conserving 
the shared governance process 
to solve problems," 

research on the implementation of innovative 
practices in schools: 

Level O-Non-use 

The individual has little or no knowledge of the 
innovation and is doing nothing to pursue 
involvement with it. 

Level I-Orientation 

The individual is acquiring information about 
the innovation and considering its requirements 
for implementation. 

Level II— Preparation 

The individual prepares for a first use of the 
innovation. 

Level Ill-Mechanical Use 
The user is focused on day-to-day use of the 
irmovation as he or she tries to master the tasks 
involved; use is generally disjointed and superfi- 
cial and little time is made for reflection on how 
well students' or others' needs are being met. 

Level rVA-^outine 

Use of the innovation is stabilized, but no at- 
tempt is made to improve on the irmovation. 

Level TVB-Refinement 
The user, now comfortable with the irmovation, 
varies its use in order to improve on its impact 
for students or others. 

Level V-Integration 

Varied uses of the innovation are discussed 
among colleagues and combined with related 



activities in order to collectively benefit students 
or others. 

Level VI-Renewal 

The user explores new goals for self and the 
organization as he or she reevaluates the innova- 
tion and seeks out new developments in the field 
to further benefit students and others. 

Stage 5: Reviewing Progress 

Throughout implementation, school staff should 
use a variety of assessment tools (similar to those 
used in the self-assessment) to monitor progress 
toward goals and make modifications as neces- 
sary. Formative evaluation takes place during 
development and implementation, and the 
results are shared internally to help redirect 
efforts. Surrunative evaluation takes place after a 
particular task or change seems to be complete 
so that school staff and members of the commu- 
nity can learn what improvements have been 
made (Follman, et al., 1992). Snyder, et al. (1995) 
have found that principals are looking for new 
ways to gather information that answers the 
question, "How are we doing?", and Conley 
(1993) cautions educators pot to .neasure new 
learning with old tools. Authentic form^ of 
student assessment, including portfolios, student 
interviews, video productions, and perfor- 
mances, should become a r art of any school's 
restructuring efforts. In addition, regular, open 
meetings that allow school staff and/or commu- 
nity members to air their concerns and share 
their successes should be part of the ongoing 
evaluation of a school's improvement process. 

Stage 6: Institutionalization 

Over time and with continual monitoring, 
successful changes will become ingrained in the 
daily life of the school. Staff, students, and the 
community should celebrate accomplishments. 
However, society and the needs of students 
continue to change. Schools cannot expect to 
make some improvements and then sit back and 
think the work is complete. Maintaining a sense 
of continual improvement and conserving the 
shared governance process to solve problems are 
the most important aspects of institutionaliza 
tion. The school improvement team should be a 
standing leadership group for the school, and 
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various staff should be rotated into the team to 
keep it fresh and relevant. To ensure such institu- 
tionalization, new teachers in the school will 
need to be prepared for the school's programs 
and innovative ways of addressing problems. 
Also, adequate funding for innovations and time 
for shared decision making must be maintained. 

Seeking Outside 
Assistance 

Successful school improvement should be man- 
aged at the school level and overseen by the 
members of the school community, but schools 
need not go through the process alone. Each of 
the strategies described in the next sections of 
this document is accompanied by an organiza- 
tion that helps schools learn to use the approach 
and provides staff with various kinds of assis- 
tance. Such external change agents can bring a 
fresh eye to problems in a school, offer alterna- 
tive suggestions for how to evaluate effective- 
ness, provide subtle pressure to keep things 
moving, and offer a synthesis of research find- 
ings to help schools decide on solutions to 
problems. These agents should not be seen as 
experts who know "better" but as fellow educa- 
tors who know "different" (Tushnet, 1992). 
Whatever reform approach a school may employ 
to help with improvement efforts, staff must be 
careful not to see implementation of the strategy 
as an end in itself, since the ultimate purpose of 
school change is pbviously to improve students' 
learning experiences and enable them to succeed 
in school. 
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Section II 

Resources for Comprehensive 
School Change 

This major section of the document includes a large variety of resources, programs, strategies, and 
ideas to spur, support, and manage comprehensive school change* They are divided into four 
categories: 

Comprehensive Change Managed Internally 

Profiles of selected school- and district-based approaches for restructuring that are initiated and 
managed by the local site with assistance from an outside agency. 

Comprehensive Change Through Management Innovations 

A look at some of the newest ideas for school-wide reform proposed by private companies or charter 
school policies, which require new/outside management of schools and change at the local level. 

Catalyst Ideas for Change 

Descriptions of theories or broad concepts about education and management which can serve as the 
basis for practical decisions about change. 

Curriculum-Based Approaches to Change 

Brief discussions of a number of curriculum programs or instn>ctional improvements which focus on 
immediate change in the classroom but may also lead to more widespread reform. 



Comprehensive 
Change Managed 
Internally 

T he following section profiles various 
approaches to comprehensive school 
change that are initiated and managed by 
existing school staff with the assistance of an 
outside agency. Although the approaches in- 
cluded here do not represent an exhaustive list of 
all that is available, these are some of the most 
widely known and far-reaching programs and 
strategies. Some provide many specific recom- 
mendations on how instruction, curriculum, and 



assessment should be changed, others offer a 
detailed process for school change, and some 
give equal attention to both of these issues: all 
are founded on certain philosophies and goals 
regarding school improvement. Although most 
of the approaches focus on improvement at the 
school-building level, the last two are concerned 
with wider, systemic change and are meant to 
assist districts or states with educational change 
initiatives. Some approaches are only appropri- 
ate for elementary and/or middle sdiools, some 
are primarily for high schools, and others can be 
implemented in any school. Each of the ap- 
proaches is coordinated by or originates from a 
particular organization that promotes the ap- 
proach, offers assistance of various kinds, and 
evaluates and reports on the effectiveness of the 
approach.. 
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Every profile follows a similar format that covers 
the following topics; 

• An introduction which includes a brief 
description, a quick history, and an overview 
of the philosophy and goals of the approach. 

• The targets of improvement, that include 
what levels of schooling are appro*- riate and 
what particular educational problems are 
given attention. 

• Information about what happens at the 
school level, that includes school-wide 
programs and / or the process for school 
change that is recommended. 

• Specific changes to instruction such as cur- 
ricular, pedagogical, and assessment reform 
and classroom-based programs. 

• Outcomes (for students, staff, and schools) 
that have been shown to result from imple- 
mentation of the approach. Any school 
reform strategy is going to encounter prob- 
lems, and some of the challenges that are 
specific to an approach are mentioned in the 
profile. 

• Estimated costs and other necessary re- 
sources. 

• Kinds of assistance provided by the organi- 
zation that coordinates the approach. 

• Contact information and suggestions for 
further reading. 

Each profile is followed by a case study of a 
school or school district (usually in the South- 
east) that is successfully using the approach. For 
the most part, these sites were recommended by 
staff at the coordinating organization. 

We invite your examination on pages 22 and 23 of a 
matix of factors to undergo change as related to the 
implementaHon of respective programs. 

The School 

Development 

Program 

Introduction 

The School Development Program (SDP) empha- 
sizes creating an environment in which the 
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child's many developmental needs — social, 
psychological, cognitive, physical, ethical, and 
linguistic — can be met. It is based on the belief 
that all students will be able to learn if they have 
built satisfying relationships with significant 
adult caretakers who provide consistent mes- 
sages about values and goals. James P. Comer, 
MD, founder of the program, contends that 
behavior and learning problems that students 
exhibit are often due to conflicts between experi- 
ences that children bring to school and the 
expectations of schools. In order to bridge the 
gap between home and school environments, 

SDP expects parents, school staff, and commu- 
nity members to work together to nurture 
children's growth and development. Academic 
achievement is one priority of this program, but 
SDP also seeks to improve school climate, 
children's emotional health, and students' social 
behaviors, with the understanding that these 
factors are intertwined with academic experi- 
ences. As Comer explains, "We are preparing 
young people so they can hold jobs, live in 
families, serve as heads of households, find 
satisfaction and meaning in life, and be respon- 
sible citizens. You don't get all of that by simply 
focusing on academic content" (Brandt, 1986, p. 
15). 

The School Development Program grew out of a 
1968 collaboration betvveen the Yale University 
Child Study Center and two New Haven, Con- 
necticut public schools where achievement was 
the lowest in the city, attendance was poor, staff 
morale was low, and parents did not trust the 
schools. Changes in school /community rela- 
tions, school staff's knowledge of child develop- 
ment, and school organization were needed. 
Over 600 schools in twenty-one states and the 
District of Columbia now utilize the SDP model. 

This program is not designed by other people to 
be added a school's activities, but is a process 
for comprehensive change initiated, created, and 
implemented by school staff and parents. Each 
school implements the program differently 
depending on its needs, and plans for improve- 
ment are made by consensus. Says Comer, 
"When you address the social climate and 
improve the quality of relationships among 
parents, teachers, administrators, and students. 
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that reduces distrust and frees the energy that 
had gone into fighting each other, so that people 
have more time to concentrate on the academic 
program, to plan, and simply to manage the 
school bettei^' (Brandt, 1986, p. 14). 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

The School Development Program originated in 
urban elementary schools with mostly African- 
American, low-income students. It continues to 
be especially appropriate for the needs of young 
children. However, in recent years, a number of 
middle-grade schools and some high schools 
have implemented this approach, as have 
schools in rural areas and in other diverse com- 
muruties. 

What happens at the school level? 
Although the School Development Program 
offers a number of detailed recommendations for 
school reform, it also emphasizes that each 
school must make changes in its own way, 
according to mutually agreed-upon goals. Comer 
reminds schools that this is a long-term process 
that may take three to five years before any 
significant changes are evident. Basic to this 
program's process of change are democratic 
decision making and site-based management. 
But, even though the local school is the center of 
reform, full district-level adoption of the SDP 
(that will assure continuity of support even 
when the administration changes) is strongly 
encouraged. 

• 

Any SDP school is expected to put into place 
three mechanisms through which change is 
fostered: 

The School Planning and Management 
Team 

This team — usually led by the principal but 
including elected parents, teachers, and support 
staff (and students, if in a middle or a secondary 
school) — is expected to develop a comprehensive 
school plan that establishes goals for students' 
academic achievement and for the school's social 
climate and public relations. A plan for staff 
development is organized around these goals, 
and periodic assessment of progress toward the 
goals allows mid-stream adjustments and indi- 



cates successes and opportunities. Three prin- 
ciples guide the discussion of problems and 
solutions: collaboration am.ong people with 
varying strengths, the need for consensus deci- 
sion making, and an attitude of "no fault" prob- 
lem-solving. As the core policy-making body for 
the school, the School Planning and Manage- 
ment Team is expected to gather resources for 
reform, evaluate and modify the curriculum, and 
oversee implementation of policies and practices 
(Comer, Haynes, Hamilton-Lee, Boger, and 
Rollock, 1986; Comer, 1994). This team "gives a 
school a sense of direction, prioritizes and 
coordinates activities, provides communication, 
and most importantly, allows everybody to 
experience a sense of ownership and stake in the 
outcome of the program in a building" (Comer, 
1994, p. 5). 

The Student and Staff Support Team 
(formerly known as The Mental Health Team) 
Typically including teachers, school counselors, 
social workers, psychologists, and parents, this 
team meets weekly to analyze and address 
problems of individual students. Team members 
also work with individual teachers on specific 
student problems. In addition to intervention 
activities, this team also attempts to prevent 
problems by helping change school practices that 
are not consistent with current knowledge about 
child development (Brandt, 1986; Comer, et al., 
1986; Zimmerman, 1993). 

The Parents' Team 

This program encourages parent participation in 
the school through parent representatives on the 
School Planning and Management Team, a 
parents' group that works with school staff to 
plan social and academic activities, and parental 
attendance at school events. Parents also work as 
assistants in classrooms, the library, and the 
cafeteria, and some may be paid stipends for 
their daily assistance (Comer, 1994; Comer, et al., 
1986). 

How is instruction changed? 

The School Development Program provides few 
explicit recommendations for changes in the 
basic school curriculum or instructional meth- 
ods. In elementary schools, primary attention 
and time is usually given to mathematics and 
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Factors to Undergo Change in Selected Programs 
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language arts learning, but, although curricula in 
most SDP schools tend to be fairly traditional, 
individual schools can become quite innovative 
as they seek to reach their goals (Ascher, 1993). 
Methods for more effective learning, such as 
smaller classes, cooperative learning, and peer 
tutoring are encouraged (King, 1994), and some 
elementary schools have reorganized to allow 
students to stay with the same teacher for two 
years (Brandt, 1986). For students with learning 
disabilities. Comer suggests bringing in a con- 



sultant to meet teachers' requests for assistance 
(Comer, et al., 1986). Staff development should 
be organized by the teachers to address areas in 
which they feel they need additional information 
or skills. 

One curricular change implemented at some 
SDP schools is "social skills units" that are 
preferably developed by teachers in the school 
and integrated into the regular curriculum. 
According to Comer, et al. (1986), "Social skills 
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include relating to others in a mutually accept- 
able caring way, developing social amenities, 
and learning the skills necessary to deal success- 
fully with social institutions such as banks, the 
political process, employment, and so forth" (p. 
17). Examples of social skills lessons include how 
to deal with one's feelings and how to resolve 
conflicts with peers. 

In addition to this curricular change, SDP 
schools have collaborated with other school 



improvement programs in the following 
initiatives: 

ATLAS (Authentic Teaching, Learning, 
and Assessment) Communities 

Funded by the New American Schools Develop- 
ment Corporation, the ATLAS Communities is a 
cooperative effort of three school districts and 
four educational organizations. A fundamental 
element of the project is the creation of the K-12 
"school pathway," a personalized learning 
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environment for each student. 

The Comer/Zigler Initiative 

The initiative offers year-round child care and 
family support services in schools that are 
governed by representatives of all the adult 
stakeholders. 

The Developmental Studies Center 
Partnership 

The School Developmental Program and the 
Developmental Studies Center in Oakland, 
California are collaborating to combine both 
programs. They share the philosophy that chil- 
dren thrive and learn within a social context and 
that the more caring the context, the more stu- 
dents will develop values such as responsibility, 
caring, and respect for self and others. The 
partnership aims to strengthen reading and 
language arts instruction in Comer Schools and 
to build the capacity of SDP personnel to sup- 
port adoption of D^'s literature-based reading 
arts programs. 

What improvements can be expected? 
Comer and Associates have reported on various 
program impacts. For instance, in Prince 
George's County Public Schools between 1985 
and 1987, average percentile gains in reading, 
language, and mathematics on the Califc rnia 
Achievement Test were significantly greater for 
SDP schools than for the district as a whole; fifth 
graders in SDP schools gained 21 percentile 
points in mathematics, while the district as a 
whole gained only 11 percentile points. As 
another example, SDP schools in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, experienced declines in suspensions 
and absences that were significantly larger than 
for the district as a whole (Comer and Haynes, 
1991). 

When compared with a control group of non- 
SDP students, teachers rate SDP students higher 
on classroom behavior, attitudes toward author- 
ity, and group participation; and SDP students 
report a significantly improved sense of self- 
competence. Students, parents, and teachers in 
SDP schools all rate the school and classroom 
climates more positively than those in non-SDP 
schools (Comer and Haynes, 1991). 



Increased parent participation builds parents' 
confidence in the school and in their role as 
contributors to the school community. Many 
parents who have become involved in the SDP 
have gone on to acquire "living wage jobs" and/ 
or have been motivated to return to school 
themselves, and to complete high school and 
college educations (Ascher, 1993; Comer, 1994). 

Are there pi'oblems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

The additional responsibilities, time, and energy 
expected of teachers and parents who are part of 
either the Planning and Management Team or 
the Student and Staff Support Team may prohibit 
many parents and teachers from volunteering for 
these responsibilities. 

What resources are requii*ed? 

Educators are trained in groups for one week 
before initiating the program at a cost of $1000 
per person, and they also receive another week 
of training about eight months later. 

Time is needed for team meetings and the diffi- 
cult process of consensus decision making, but 
Comer believes this use of time is worthwhile as 
the result is more effective and efficient school 
practices (Ascher, 1993). 

Although many of the components of the SDP 
are staffed by existing personnel, a program 
facilitator (that may be shared among a number 
of schools) is necessary. Additional time from a 
mental health specialist may also be required. 

What assistance is available? 

The School Development Program offers training 
to school personnel from various school districts. 
They can then go back to their home schools and 
introduce and implement the program. Orienta- 
tion workshops for representative groups of 
parents, teachers, and administrators are con- 
ducted at three regional Comer Professional 
Development Centers in Prince George's County, 
Maryland; at San Francisco State University; and 
at Cleveland State University in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Partnerships are currently being developed with 
schools of education and state departments of 
education that can provide local training and 
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Washington Magnet School of Science and 
Technology 

Greensboro, North Carolina 




When Doris Davis took her position as 
principal of the Washington Magnet 
School two years ago, she was looking for 
a model for improvement that would 
specifically address Washington's prob- 
lems with low parent involvement, poor 
student attendance, and low student test 
scores. Challenged by the needs of a 
kindergarten through fifth grade student 
population of which 75 percent receive 
free or reduced lunch and 85 percent are 
ethnic minorities, Davis also wanted 
whatever approach the school took to be 
student-centered and proven to be suc- 
cessful. She had discussed Comer's 
School Development Program with other 
principals in the district who were using 
it, and she had visited a school in Prince 
George's County, Maryland, that had had 
success with it. So she sought out training 
for her school staff from state and district 
facilitators and began to implement the 
various components. 



Now the school has a management team 
that includes teachers, administrators, 
paraprofessionals, parents, and other 
school staff, such as a custodian and the 
cafeteria manager. Washington also has 
created a student services team — called 
the Hope Team — to address individual 
student problems; members include 
teachers, a nurse, a social worker, a 
psychologist, and a school counselor. In 
addition, a parent team works to create 
connections between home and school 
and actively promotes unity among 
students, parents, and staff. After only 
two years with the program, Davis feels 
that everyone — staff, students, parents, 
and others in the neighborhood — is 
buying into the Comer philosophy that 
the whole community must be involved 
in the education of children and that 
success for all students is possible. They 
also seem to recognize, however, that 
this program is a long-term process. "It 
doesn't happen overnight," emphasizes 
Davis, "but it is also not a fly-by-night 
program that is 'soon going to go away.'" 

One important aspect of Washington's 
efforts through the School Development 
Program is building relations with par- 
ents, especially those in a nearby housing 
community. The largest percentage of 
Washington's students live in this hous- 
ing project, so meetings with parents 
have been held there, all the teachers in 
the school have visited there, and parents 
have organized a volunteer program to 
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escort diildren from the housing area to 
the school (a distance which is too short 
for busing but unsafe for students to walk 
alone). Parents who live in the neighbor- 
hood are now more involved in school 
activities, including homework assign- 
ments that require parents and students 
to work together, parent-teacher softball 
games, and family picnics, and they feel 
more a part of the school community. 
Many more parents are also serving as 
volunteers in the school in various capaci- 
ties, including reading stories to children, 
helping with field trips, and serving on 
committees. 

Others in the community have also be- 
come more involved with Washington's 
educational efforts. The neighborhood 
public library has opened its doors for 
school meetings and parent-teacher 
conferences so that children can take 
advantage of library resources while 
adults talk. A number of colleges in the 
area, including the predominantly black, 
all-female Bennett College and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
are collaborating with the school by 
providing tutors for students and work- 
ing with staflF on projects associated with 
this school's focus on science and technol- 
ogy- 

writing has been one of Washington's 
instructional emphasis lately, and this has 



been evident in recent increases in test 
scores; two years ago, only 19.5 percent 
passed a standardized writing test, and 
one year later 50.5 percent passed. 

Consistent with the Comer model, Wash- 
ington also focuses on improving the 
social skills of children; teachers are 
providing more opportunities for stu- 
dents to be leaders in the classroom. 
More students are experiencing public 
speaking and performing through an in- 
school television show and assemblies, 
and citizenship is emphasized through 
participation in school-as-community 
activities. Davis finds that students 
appear to have better images of them- 
selves and their abilities. Student atten- 
dance at school has increased each of the 
past two years, and discipline referrals 
have been greatly reduced. Finally, 
teachers expectatioins of 'students have 
been raised and staff attitudes about the 
school and community have improved. 

For more information, contact: 

Doris Davis, Principal 
Washington Magnet School of Science 
and Technology . 

1105 E. Washington Street 
Greensboro, NC 27401 
910-370-8290 



assistance independent of Yale. In the Southeast, 
such partnerships have been established with the 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
and the Mississippi Department of Education. 

Due to the increasing interest in the SDP, staff at 
the School Development Program have designed 



a 14-part videotape series that demonstrates the 
program in use at a number of schools and 
describes and offers advice about all aspects of 
the Comer process. The series comes with a 
manual that is meant to encourage discussion 
about the program and assist with implementa- 
tion. This series is called "For Children's Sake; 
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The Comer School Development Program." To 
order, call 800-811-7775. 

The School Development Program also publishes 
a quarterly newsletter called the School Develop- 
ment Program Newsline to keep readers up-to-date 
with Center activities, highlight successes in SDP 
schools, and share the latest research and evalua- 
tion studies relevant to SDP. 

For further informatiion: 

Contact: 

School Development Program 
203-737-4000 

Olivia Oxendine 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
919-715-1735 

Carol Halliburton 

Mississippi Department of Education 
601-359-2759 

School Development Program home page on the 
Internet via the World Wide Web at: 
http: / / info.med.yale.edu / comer 

View: 

A brief introductory videotape is available for 
$10 from the School Development Program 
by calling 800-811-7775. 

Read: 

Ascher, C. (1993). Changing schools for urban 
students: Thp School Development Program, 
Accelerated Schools, and Success for All. 
Trends and Issues, No. 18. New York: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Urban Education. 

Comer, J. P. (1993). School Power: Implications of an 
intervention project. New York: The Free Press. 
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Success for All and 
Roots and Wings 

Introduction 

Coordinated by the Center for Research on the 
Education of Children Placed At Risk, at Johns 
Hopkins University, Success for All offers a 
variety of research-based curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and support service recommendations for 
improving the achievement of elementary school 
students. It focuses on the cognitive and basic 
skill development of children, and, although it 
results in comprehensive rethinking of how 
schools operate, the process of school-wide 
reform is not its tnain concern. In striving for 
success for all students, "Success is defined as 
performance in reading, writing, and language 
arts at or near grade level by the third grade, 
maintenance of this status through the end of the 
elementary grades, and avoidance of retention or 
special education" (Slavin, Madden, Karweit, 
Dolan, and Wasik, 1990, p. 1). Educators who use 
Success for All hold certain ^ndamental beliefs 
about students, including that every child can 
learn, success in the early grades is critical for 
future success in school, and student problems 
both inside and outside school must be ad- 
dressed in order for students to achieve academi- 
cally. 
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Success for All grew out of a collaboration 
between Johns Hopkins University and one 
inner-city Baltimore school during the 1987-88 
school year. When staff at Johns Hopkins were 
asked to implement strategies to help this prima- 
rily poor student population achieve, the chief 
criterion for any strategy was that its effective- 
ness had been supported by research (Ascher, 
1993). After rigorous evaluation proved the 
Success for All program to be effective for stu- 
dent learning in five Baltimore schools, it began 
to be noticed by schools throughout the country. 
The 1994-95 school year saw Success for All 
being implemented in over 200 schools in twenty 
states. 

Roots and Wings is a more recent development 
by the Johns Hopkins team. It complements and 
extends the goals and activities of Success for 
All. With funding from the New American 
Schools Development Corporation, Roots and 
Wings is currently being piloted in a few schools. 
Building on the basic foundation secured by 
Success for All instruction, students in Roots and 
Wings schools practice problem-solving and 
higher-order thinking skills through a mathemat- 
ics program called Math Wings and an integrated 
science/ social studies program called World 
Lab. Roots and Wings also emphasizes 
"neverstreaming" — the idea that all students 
should be helped to succeed in mainstream 
classes. The basic goals of Roots and Wings 
follow: 

• To guarantee that every child, regardless of 
family background or disability, will success- 
fully complete eleihentary school, achieving 
the highest standards in basic skills such as 
reading and writing, as well as in mathemat- 
ics, science, history, and geography (the 
roots). 

• To engage students in activities that enable 
them to apply everything they learn so they 
can see the usefulness and inter-connected- 
ness of knowledge (the zvings). 

(Slavin, Madden, Dolan, and Wasik, 1994a, p. 10) 

To become a Roots and Wings school, a school 
begins by implementing Success for All during 
one school year and adding Roots and Wings 



during the next two years (Center for Social 
Organization of Schools [CSOS], 1993). 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Although there has been some talk about ex- 
panding Success for All/ Roots and Wings to 
middle schools, these programs are currently 
designed specifically for elementary schools. 
Success for All is primarily used in schools with 
large populations of disadvantaged students, but 
some schools that are in relatively less need have 
also adopted the program. Student learning and 
academic achievement are the direct targets of all 
program components. 

What happens at the school level? 

Before Success for All /Roots and Wings can be 
implemented, at least eighty percent of the 
faculty must vote in favor of it (Slavin, Madden, 
Karweit, Dolan, and Wasik, 1992). Not only 
should schools be interested in improving 
students' academic achievement, but they are 
also expected to be committed to greatly reduc- 
ing the numbers of special education referrals 
and the use of student retention. 

The primary change made by these programs at 
the school level is in instructional practices 
(which are discussed in detail below). Teachers 
in a new Success for All school are provided 
three days of training in August in these ap- 
proaches to instruction. This training is offered 
by staff from Johns Hopkins or by experienced 
staff at another Success for All school (Slavin, et 
ai., 1992). Initial training is kept relatively brief 
, with extensive follow-up and coaching used 
throughout the year (Slavin, et al., 1990). Ap- 
proximately six staff development days may be 
required during the first year of implementation 
(CSOS, 1993). Teachers support one another 
throughout training and implementation by 
working in grade-level teams and coaching 
partnerships. 

A school-based facilitator is needed to plan the 
implementation of Success for All, work with the 
principal on scheduling, oversee the eight- week 
assessment program (described below), and be 
available to individual teachers and tutors. 
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Although such a facilitator should preferably be 
full time, a few schools have successfully imple- 
mented the program with only a half-time 
facilitator. Usually, these facilitators are experi- 
enced teachers who have taught reading, early 
childhood, or Chapter 1. According to the pro- 
gram creators, "The overarching responsibility of 
every facilitator is to ensure that the program 
achieves its goals — that it delivers success, not 
just services. This means that the facilitator is 
constantly checking on the operation of the 
program and its outcomes" (Slavin, et al., 1992, 
p. 45). One important task is ensuring that 
teachers, tutors, family support staff, and others 
are communicating with and supporting each 
other. Facilitators may also organize staff devel- 
opment workshops or informal faculty discus- 
sions during the school year to address problems 
or needs as they arise (Slavin, et al., 1990, 1992). 

Every Success for All school must have a Family 
Support Team that works to address barriers to 
student learning that originate outside the 
classroom. This team typically consists of the 
principal, a parent liaison, a school counselor, 
and other appropriate staff, such as a social 
worker, if available. Responsibilities of the 
Family Support Team include implementing 
strategies to involve parents in the school, orga- 
nizing parenting workshops, and designing an 
effective approach to improving school atten- 
dance. Team members, along with a student's 
teachers and parents, also review individual 
cases of students who are not benefiting from 
improved instruction because of family, behav- 
ior, or attendance problems; the team makes 
recommendations for additional attention and 
services for the student and follows up on each 
case at a later time (Slavin, et al., 1992). Teachers 
are encouraged to make referrals to this team. 

Success for All schools seek out parent involve- 
ment in the school by including parents in school 
governance and encouraging them to serve as 
volunteers in such roles as listeners to student 
reading or helpers in an after-school homework 
room. Many schools have had a "Success for All 
Kick-Off Demonstration Night" to inform par- 
ents about the program and about what they can 
do to support their children's learning (Slavin, et 
al., 1992). 



Schools are expected to conduct high-quality, 
rigorous evaluations of the effects of Success for 
All, preferably by using a variety of measures to 
compare their students to those in matched 
control schools. This gives the school accurate 
feedback on successes and problems. Periodic 
assessments of the implementation are required 
in order to inform staff at Johns Hopkins of 
needed training and other support (CSOS, 1993). 

A school that decides to implement Roots and 
Wings will have in place all the above compo- 
nents for Success for All, and it will also main- 
tain an after-school program for tutoring, social 
services, and art or computer activities (Slavin, et 
al., 1994a). 

District support for implementing Success for 
All /Roots and Wings is necessary, and Johns 
Hopkins staff prefer to work with districts who 
hope to expand the program from a few pilot 
sites to throughout the district. Adaptations to 
the Success for All program, including adoption 
of some but not all components, are supported 
by Johns Hopkins staff if such changes are 
required to meet special circumstances of the 
school and if they are "consistent with the 
overall program goals of early intervention, 
rapid pace, and high expectations for all" 

(Slavin, et al., 1992, p. 50). 

How is instruction changed? 

All Success for All schools receive the same 
curriculum materials and supplies, although 
schools with a Spanish bilingual program can 
opt for the Success for All, Spanish reading 
curriculum. 

A half-day pre-kindergarten or a full-day kinder- 
garten class is a recommended aspect of the 
Success for All program. Using story-telling, 
Peabody Language Development Kits, and other 
approaches, these early schooling experiences 
focus on language development. Reading in- 
struction in first grade (and, sometimes, the 
second half of the kindergarten year) emphasizes 
developing students' language skills, under- 
standing of meaning and context in stories, and 
phonetic awareness through reading and reread- 
ing interesting and appropriate stories. Students 
are encouraged to read to each other and to read 
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"A key component of the Success 
for All instructional approach is 
to group children by age! grade 
during most of the day hut to 
regroup them by ability for the 
daily 90-minute reading period." 

at home to someone every night. Second- 
through fifth-grade students read materials 
selected by the school or district as they engage 
in structured activities of reading, discussion, 
and writing. Cooperative learning and a writer's 
workshop format are regularly used. 

A key component of the Success for All instruc- 
tional approach is to group children by age/ 
grade during most of the day but to regroup 
them by ability for the daily 90-minute reading 
period. Such reading groups allow the teacher to 
teach the whole class, so that seat work is re- 
duced. Every eight weeks, reading teachers 
assess each student's progress in order to iden- 
tify those who need tutoring, those who should 
change reading groups, and those who may need 
other kinds of assistance, such as family inter- 
ventions or screenings for vision problems 
(Slavin, et al., 1990). 

Another impbrt^t aspect of Success for All is 
the reading tutors. Tutors are expected to be 
certified teachers who have taught Chapter 1, 
primary reading, or special education in the past. 
During most of the day, tutors work one-on-one 
with students who are struggling with reading, 
but during the daily reading period, tutors serve 
as additional reading teachers, so that all class 
sizes are reduced to between 15 and 20 students. 
Those students who need extra attention are 
tutored for twenty minutes per day during a 
one-hour social studies time in their regular 
classrooms. Priority for tutoring goes to first 
graders, since Success for All wants to help 
students learn to read before they have the 
opportunity to fail and become remedial readers. 
Tutors work in conjunction with regular teachers 



to coordinate the day's tutoring with the day's 
reading lesson, and they conduct initial reading 
inventories with individual students to decide 
on their reading-group placement (Slavin, et al., 
1990). 

In the Roots and Wings program, students work 
together in groups based on ability and interest. 
WorldLab is an integrated social studies, science, 
and language arts curriculum that replaces 
existing science and social studies programs. It 
offers students the chance to work in teams on 
real-world problems through intensive and long- 
term simulations. Math Wings draws on the 
mathematics standards of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics and emphasizes 
problem solving and concept development 
(Madden and Slavin, 1994; Olson, 1993). 

What improvements are expected? 

When compared to matched control schools, 
students in Success for All schools have always 
outscored control students on reading scales and 
other assessments. The striking results of these 
many studies are summed up in the Success for 
All brochure: "In average grade equivalents. 
Success for All studefits peirform approximately 
three months ahead of comparison students by 
first grade, seven months ahead by third grade, 
and more than a year ahead by fifth grade. 

Effects are particularly strong for students who 
are most at risk, those in the lower 25% of their 
grades" (p. 2). ^me examples from the South- 
east are encouraging: In Pepperhill, South C .ro- 
lina, first-grade students in a Success for All 
school were found to be reading four months 
ahead of students in the control school. Students 
in two Success for All schools in Montgomery, 
Alabama, were reading five months ahead of 
their control group peers; also, in the contn 1 
schools, first-grade students in the lowest- 
achieving 25 percent were not reading at all, 
while those in the Success for All schools were 
reading at a 1.5 grade-equivalent level (Slavin, 
Madden, Dolan, Wasik, Ross, and Smith 1994b). 

In the original Baltimore Success for All school, 
student absences dropped 6 percent, and refer- 
rals to special education were virtually elimi- 
nated (Madden, et al., 1992). Retention in the 
first Success for All school was strongly discour- 
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aged, and, over time, the effect of this policy 
resulted in only 4 percent of students who 
should have been fourth graders being retained, 
while among the five control schools, 31 percent 
of students had failed at least one year. The 
lowest-achieving students continued to succeed 
even when promoted with their age mates 
(Madden, et al., 1992). 

Studies have shown that the achievement of 
disadvantaged students can be significantly 
improved under current funding, but that when 
additional funds are available, students do even 
better, and success for all is more likely. Research 
has also shown that the longer students are in 
the program, the better they do, and that preven- 
tion — ensuring that students succeed from the 
start — is far more effective for student achieve- 
ment than trying to improve the achievement of 
students who have already fallen behind (Mad- 
den, Slavin, Karweit, Dolan, and Wasik, 1992; 
Slavin, et al., 1990). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

Success for All schools have experienced prob- 
lems similar to any school trying to reform its 
operations and practices. Schools have difficulty 
securing the necessary time for staff develop- 
ment, they require long-term district commit- 
ment for the program, and they flounder when 
leadership at the school site changes hands 
(especially when the new administrators have no 
knowledge of the program) (L. Dolan, personal 
communication, March 16, 1995). 

What resources arc required? 

Because Success for All consists of specific 
curricular and instmctional changes and requires 
full-time tutors that may not already be in the 
school, initial costs for this program can be 
significant. However, the program has been 
designed and refined to be covered by a school's 
existing Chapter i funds, if the school has a 
predominantly high-poverty student population. 
Johns Hopkins staff have worked out an average 
estimate of first-year costs to a school, based on 
an estimate of 500 students, teacher/ tutor salary 
and benefits of $50,000 per person, and an 
average Chapter 1 per pupil funding of $1000. If 
75 percent of its students are eligible for Chapter 



. . the proyam has been 
designed and refined to he covered 
by a school's existing Chapter 1 
funds, if the school has a 
largely high-poverty student 
population." 

1 funding (and, thus, a large number of tutors 
may be necessary), the total cost of the program 
would be $370,000, and the school would receive 
$375,000 in Chapter 1 funds. For 50 percent 
eligibility, the cost would be $220,000, and the 
school would receive $250,000 in Chapter 1 
funds. For 25 percent eligibility, the numbers are 
$170,000 and $125,000 respectively. Thus, many 
schools can afford to become Success for All 
schools without additional funds. The above 
estimates include the typical start-up costs of 
about $20,000 for materials and $14,000 for 
training and support during the first year. How- 
ever, these totals do not include the costs of a 
new pre-kindergarten or kindergarten program 
or new staff for family support services (CSOS, 
1993). Additional costs for Roots and Wings 
materials and curriculum training are still under 
development. 

Seeking success for all students is a big invest- 
ment, but Johns Hopkins staff point out that the 
reliable evidence suggests that Success for All 
schools will soon experience reductions in the 
funding needed for special education, 
remediation programs, and retention (Sla\ in, et 
al., 1990). 

What assistance is available? 

The Johns Hopkins Center for Research on the 
Education of Children Placed At Risk conducts 
training and supplies materials relevant to the 
program. Although Johns Hopkins staff are 
closely involved with initial training of teachers 
and facilitators, further assistance is "directed 
toward empowering the school's staff to solve its 
own problems as much as possible" (SIa\'in, et 
al, 1992, p. 49). Two people from Johns Hopkins 
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Fews Elementary School 

Montgomery, Alabama 



Fews Elementary has been using the 
Success for All program for the past five 
years, and its program facilitator, Judy 
George, says that all of the faculty are 
pleased to have the program at their 
school. Fews has been identified as an 
"at-risk" school by the district; it is lo- 
cated in a poor neighborhood, and 98 
percent of the students receive free or 
reduced limch. Before Success for All was 
implemented, student test scores were 
well below average. Chapter 1 money 
funded a pull-out program, and no one 
was satisfied with the learning and 
achievement of the all-black student 
population. JMontgomery Coimty's 
curriculum director invited staff from 
Johns Hopkins to present the Success for 
All approach to a number of schools in 
the district, and most of the faculty at 
Fews were eager to try it. The realloca- 
tion of Chapter 1 funds, plus an extra 
investment by the district, provided the 
necessary training and materials and 



allowed teacher-tutors and a program 

facilitator to be hired. 

George points out that, at Fews Elemen- 
tary, Success for All is "not a remedial 
program, but a prevention program." 
Reading tutors are primarily dedicated to 
the needs of first graders, but the whole 
school benefits from the program. All 
students are grouped by ability for read- 
ing each day, and tutors are used to keep 
the reading classes small. Two of Fews' 
eight tutors work with fourth through 
sixth graders in reading groups through- 
out the school day; the other tutors work 
one-on-one with younger students after 
reading groups are finished for the day. 

All students are reassessed every eight 
weeks to adjust their placement in the 
reading ability groups. George stresses 
that such grouping during reading time 
allows students to experience success and 
be leaders more often than in the large, 
heterogeneous class. 

Cooperative learning is emphasized 
during reading instruction in all grades, 
and the younger students are exposed to a 
consistent, phonetically-based approach 
that seems to work well with Fews' par- 
ticular student population. A predictable 
structure which students know will pro- 
vide them with the "soimds to unlock the 
world of print" is just what these students 
need, believes George. The last fifteen 
minutes of reading time each r' \y is de- 
voted to "book club," during which stu- 
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dents find reading material — ^basal read- 
ers, stories, novels — to take home. Stu- 
dents are expected to read twenty minutes 
at home each evening, and parents con- 
firm this by filling out a read-and-respond 
form for their children to take to school the 
next day. Each reading team earns points 
(for certificates and other fun rewards) 
based on the number of students who 
return tf.e forms, so some peer pressure to 
do the reading is used. 

Fews also has a Family Support Team 
which meets regularly to discuss how to 
help students with particular problems, 
and the school holds regular parent work- 
shops on everything from parenting skills 
to school activities. A full-time parent 
liaison calls the parents of absent children 
every morning and visits children's homes 
every afternoon to offer assistance to 
parents, such as helping get needed 
children's clothing or offering advice on 
effective discipline. Free dinners, book 
fairs, and other activities seek to involve 
the parents more in the school, but a recent 
site-based review of school strengths and 
weaknesses has emphasized that much 
still needs to be done to improve relations 
with pareftts. 

Success for All has made significant 
changes at Fews. Reading comprehension 
test scores have improved, office referrals 
for disruptive students have been greatly 
reduced, and students' social skills and 
ability to work together have been en- 
hanced. Teachers report a "tremendous 
difference" in the ability of students at all 
grade levels to read and to remember what 
they have read, and the upper-grade 
teachers find that students coming out of 
three or more years with the Success for 



All approach are much better writers than 
their predecessors. George also observes 
that teachers are engaging in much more 
cooperation than before this program was 
introduced, and, as students move from 
group to group during reading time, 
teachers now refer to the students at Fews 
as "our students" instead of focusing on 
one class of "my students." 

Success for All has also enhanced Fews 
efforts at school-wide reform. The intro- 
duction of new staff as tutors and aides 
who were all eager to try something new 
provided a contagious spirit of experi- 
mentation and effort for the rest of the 
school. Also, the experience of working as 
a cooperative school team in the Success 
for All program prepared everyone for the 
demands of site-base management that 
came a couple of years later. 

Fews Elementary definitely plans to 
continue using Success for All in the 
coming years, although this school's 
excellent results have led the district to 
change the way Qiapter 1 money is used 
in other schools, and this will require 
Fews to make do with less. Judy George 
is sure that the program will continue to 
be a success because everyone is commit- 
ted to making it work. 



For more information^ contact: 
Judy George, Program Facilitator 
Fews Elementary School 
321 Early Street 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
334-269-3665 
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will visit schools during their first year to pro- 
vide additional training and help with imple- 
mentation, and Johns Hopkins staff keep in 
regular telephone contact with the school-based 
facilitators (Slavin, et al., 1992). 

The Center publishes frequent studies of the 
effects of its programs and has a variety of 
current publications available. They also put out 
a newsletter for Success for All schools called 
Success Story. 



For ftirther information: 

Contact: 

Lawrence Dolan 
Success for All Program 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
410-516-8816 
410-516-8890 (Fax) 

View: 

Success for All Overview Video (Available from 
Johns Hopkins University at $25.00 + 10% 
shipping per copy.) 

Read: 

Ascher, C. (1993). Changing schools for urban 
students: The School Development Program, 
Accelerated Schools, and Success for All. 
Trends and Issues, No. 18. New York: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Urban Education. 

Center for SocialjOrganization of ScJiools. (1993). 
Information to schools considering adoption of 
Success for All and Roots and Wings. Baltimore: 
Author. (Available for free from Johns 
Hopkins University.) 

Slavin, R. E., Madden, N. A., Kdrweit, N. L., 
Dolan, L. J., & Wasik, B. A. (1992). Success for 
All: A relentless approach to prevention and early 
intervention in elementary schools. Arlington, 
VA: Educational Research Service. (Available 
from Johns Hopkins University for $20.00 + 
10% shipping per copy.) 
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The Coalition of 
Essential Schools 

Introduction 

CES was established in 1984 at Brown University 
as a partnership between the university and 
twelve "charter schools." The concepts that led 
to the Coalition grew out of a 1979 to 1984 study 
of American high schools sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Schools. This research (and, later, experi- 
ence with Coalition schools) led Theodore Sizer 
to write two influential books — Horace's Compro- 
mise (1985) and Horace's School (1992) — on which 
much of the work of CES is based. 



Canada are involved in some way with the 
Coalition (CES, 1995). 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Although CES originally focused on high school 
reform — and the Common Principles are obvi- 
ously written with high schools in mind — 
elementary and middle schools are also turning 
to the Coalition to guide their change efforts. Of 
the 216 Member Schools, 28 are elementary 
schools, 6 are K-12 schools, and 181 are junior/ 
senior high schools. Member Schools exist in 
urban, suburban, and rural locations. All stu- 
dents in the school are the beneficiaries of re- 
forms, and any school policy or practice that 
impedes students' mastery of essential skills and 
knowledge is a potential target of redesign. 



The Coalition of Essential Schools (CES), head- 
quartered at Brown University, is a network of 
schools that are working for comprehensive 
change focused on helping students learn to use 
their minds well. According to its founder, 
Theodore Sizer, "The Essential Schools move- 
ment is first and foremost a movement in peda- 
gogy, in the relationship between teacher, stu- 
dent, and the subjects of study that bring them 
together" (Sizer, 1989, p. 5). CES does not offer 
educators a blueprint for how or in what ways to 
change their schools, but it is founded on nine 
Common Principles believed to be necessary for 
schools to change in meaningful and lasting 
ways. The idea of "essential" schools is based on 
the expectation that schools should help students 
master the skills and knowledge essential for 
adulthood in a democratic society rather than 
merely cover content. 

As of October 1995, there were 216 Member 
Schools in the Coalition; these are schools that 
can demonstrate the implementation of new 
practices based on the nine Common Principles 
of Essential Schools and have made a formal 
application for membership. In addition, 250 
Planning Schools were actively planning for 
change and intend to apply for membership, and 
445 Exploring Schools were researching and 
discussing this approach as a basis for school 
change. Schools in 36 states. Great Britain, and 



What happens at the school level? 

Sizer (1989) is quick to point out that no model 
exists of the good school, and no two Essential 
schools are alike. Even so, good schools evidence 
similar powerful ideas about their purpose and 
the needs of students that take different practical 
forms in particular settings. The Common Prin- 
ciples which guide each Coalition school are, 
briefly, as follows (Sizer;. 1984): 

• The school focuses on helping students learn 
to use their minds well. 

• The school's goals are kept simple: each 
student will master a limited number of 
essential skills and areas of kirowledge. 
Curriculum decisions are shaped by an 
imderstanding of the intellectual and imagi- 
native competencies students need rather 
than by traditional "subjects"; the idea of 
"less is more" keeps everyone focused on 
student mastery instead of content co\'erage. 
Of this principle. Sizer (1989) says, "No 
exercise can be more difficult for a faculty 
than that of addressing what the student 
should be able to do to deserve to graduate 
and none can be ultimately as liberating" (p. 

7). 

• These goals apply to all students, although 
the means to achieve the goals vary with 
each student. 
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• The school strives to ensure that each teacher 
has direct responsibility for no more than 
eighty students, so that teaching and learning 
are personalized. 

• Pedagogy emphasizes "student-as-worker" 
and "teacher-as-coach" as much as possible; 
students learn how to learn, and thus they 
teach themselves. 

• A graduation diploma is awarded to a stu- 
dent upon successful demonstration of 
mastery of the school's program of essential 
skills and knowledge. This "Exhibition" 
replaces diploma requirements based on 
"time spent" and "credits earned. (Students 
who enter secondary school without the 
appropriate levels of competence in language 
and elementary mathematics receive quick 
and intensive remedial instruction.) 

• The tone of the school explicitly stresses 
values of trust and decency (including 
fairness, generosity, and tolerance), and 
parents are treated as essential collaborators. 

• The principal and teachers, committed to the 
school as a whole, see themselves, first as 
generalists in education and then as special- 
ists in particular disciplines, and they expect 
to have multiple obligations in meeting 
students' needs (e.g., teaching, counseling, 
mana^ng). 

• The budget of the school does not exceed the 
budget of traditional schools by more than 
ten percent, but teachers' salaries stay com- 
petitive, time is set aside for collective plan- 
ning by school staff, and the teacher load is 
reduced (see principle #4). In order to accom- 
plish this, some services normally provided 
by traditional comprehensive schools may be 
phased out. 

Although CES does not offer an explicit process 
for school reform, it stresses that schools will 
need substantial amounts of planning time 
during the summer months and academic year, 
and weekly (or even daily) meetings of key 
faculty are necessary when implementation is 
underway (Sizer, 1989). At least twelve months 



of planning usually precedes the first day of 
classes in a Coalition school. Such planning 
should include all school staff in discussions 
about a vision and about specific essential skills 
and knowledge, and planning time should be 
paid for, not voluntary, whenever possible (CES, 
1989). The Coalition offices at Brown University 
have assisted some schools in this initial plan- 
ning with a week-long summer seminar called 
"The Trek." This seminar prepares school teams 
to guide their faculty through the change process 
and then encourages three schools' teams to 
support each other as "critical friends (CES, 

1993). 

Current Coalition schools have followed a 
variety of paths for redesign including creatmg a 
school-within-a-school and then expanding it or 
bringing together a variety of piecemeal efforts 
which already represented the Common Prin- 
ciples and then giving staff the freedom to 
develop these further. Committed leadership is 
required for an Essential school to take shape but 
so is solidarity and empowerment at the teacher 
level, especially in helping sustain changes 
despite principal turnover ^CES, 1989). 

How is instruction changed? 

Each Coalition school makes its own decisions 
about instructional change, guided by the nine 
Common Principles, especially the one about 
student-as-worker /teacher-as-coach. One change 
which is often made in order to reduce teacher/ 
student ratios — and which is consistent wi^ the 
common principle on teacher generalists is for 
teachers to teach subjects other than their origi- 
nal specialties, with quality maintained by 
collaborative teams of teachers. This and other 
reforms will require improved staff development 
which should emanate from teachers' expressed 
needs and be carried out over a substantial time 
period; "one-shot-five-times-a-year" approaches 
to staff development are unacceptable. Many 
Coalition schools create summer institutes to 
help teachers broaden and deepen their subject 
matter preparation (Sizer, 1989). 

What improvements are expected? 
Systematic, multi-site and multi-method studies 
of Coalition schools are currently being con- 
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ducted by CES researchers, but a 1989 issue of 
Horace (the Coalition's journal /newsletter) 
documented early progress in Coalition schools 
including increases in attendance and decreases 
in dropout rates compared to other schools in the 
area, increased achievement test scores over 
time, fewer discipline problems among Essential 
school students, and increases in the percent of 
students going on to higher education 
(Weinholtz, 1991). Other expectations for im- 
provement include a more focused and cbhesive 
curriculum, improved collegial relations among 
staff, and shared governance. One principal of an 
Essential school talked about how he resists the 
temptation to point to hard data as the sole proof 
of success: You can tell his Essential School 
students, he says, "for their articulateness, their 
high self-concept, and their own high expecta- 
tions of their teachers" (CES, 1989, p. 4). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

Sizer (1989) discusses a number of difficulties 
with the Coalition's expectations for schools, 
many of which plague any school trying to 
change they way things are done. He emphasizes 
that faculty caimot be reluctant nor impatient, 
warns that schools are synergistic places in 
which important changes in one area always 
affect many other areas, and recognizes that 
pla:uiing and implementation take a lot of 
collective staff time. He has learned from early 
Coalition schools that Essential schools-within- 
schools have both their benefits (such as consid- 
erable freedom^d quickly visible change) and 
their drawbacks (su A as a "we-they" attitude 
across the school). Sizer also notes that, "Coali- 
tion schools in communities where superinten- 
dents and principals have come and gone suffer 
intensely" (Sizer, 1989, p. 7). 

What resources are required? 

Funding and other resource needs are dependent 
on the changes being made in any one school. 
There are no fees to join the Coalition, but most 
schools require at least $50,000 a year for three to 
five years for release time, travel, and profes- 
sional development (CES, 1993). 



What assistance is available? 

CES central staff create and offer professional 
development programs for plamiing and mem- 
ber schools. They organize week-long Summer 
Institutes in various locations which help faculty 
with such issues as teambuilding, interdiscipli- 
nary curricula, and school leadership. CES also 
brings people together from across the country at 
an annual Fall Forum where educators share 
ideas and practices in formal workshops and 
informal conversation (CES, 1993). 

CES also shares research findings on various 
schools' approaches and difficulties, reports 
about ExHbitions, school and teacher change, 
and research. Other topics are available, as well 
as a journal of the Coalition called Horace which 
is published five times annually and costs $20 a 
year. In addition, a video entitled Dimensions of 
an Exhibition provides examples and advice on 
designing student exhibition expectations for 
graduation; it is 38 minutes and costs $50. 

A new research project called ATLAS — under- 
taken by the Coalition in partnership with 
Howard Gardner's Proje^ Zero, James Comer's 
School Development Program, and others — is 
working with four school-community sites to 
look for new ways to structure an integrated 
curriculum and to improve, among other things, 
community-school relations, teacher preparation, 
use of technology, and evaluation practices. This 
work is funded by the New American Schools 
Development Corporation and will undoubtedly 
offer new insights for school change efforts (CES, 
1993). 

The Coalition has also created a munber of 
supportive programs that branch out from the 
original Coalition idea. One of these 
"Re:Leaming: From Schoolhouse to Statehouse," 
worked to connect individual school change 
efforts to policy and practice at the district and 
state levels. States that joined Re:Leaming 
actively promote bottom-up school redesign by 
legislating supportive funds, hiring a state 
coordinator who works with the sdtools and the 
Coalition, and redefining policy, administrative 
relationships, and governance structures. A 
state-level committee meets regularly with 
school-level faculty and administrators to dis- 
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Case Study^ 



Coral Springs Middle School 

Coral Springs^ Florida 



When staff at Coral Springs Middle 
School began exploring the Coalition's 
ideas in 1989, they were already "reaching 
out to do different things" and taking a 
serious "look at teaching and learning," 
according to the school's Coalition Coor- 
dinator, Sue Bruining. As one of the 
district's first shared decision making 
schools, initiatives were in place at Coral 
Springs to get faculty talking and work- 
ing together, and school staff found that 
the nine common principles of the Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools gave them pro- 
cess ideas and a belief system to focus 
their efforts toward school improvement. 
They also felt that the Coalition would 
allow them fo put more emphasis on 
professional development and teacher 
leadership opportunities which were 
needed. As a large school (over 2000 
students in grades six through eight) with 
a mixed population of poor eind middle- 
class students, Coral Springs needed to 
provide more personalized attention to 
students, and faculty believed the 



Coalition's framework, and Sizer's belief 

that "you can't teach kids who you don ^ 

know well," would help with this. 

For over a year. Coral Springs entered a 
study phase during which staff met 
monthly as they read Coalition materials 
and other research and examined each 
common principle in comparison to exist- 
ing school practices. As their plans for 
change took shape, they applied for mem- 
bership in the Coalition, and the school 
was accepted in 1991. This original study 
group idea has continued with a veterans 
group of teachers who have been working 
with Coalition ideas for some time and a 
beginners group for new teachers at Coral 
Springs who need time to explore the 
principles and begm their own conversa- 
tions about teaching and learning. 

Many changes in instruction have resulted 
from Coral Springs' involvement with the 
Coalition. In addition to their focus on 
personalization, the faculty chose to em- 
phasize writing across the curriculum, and 
they now have students writing in every 
subject, every day. As a result, the school's 
students recently scored highest on the 
writing portion of a coimty-wide assess- 
ment — an achievement made even more 
significant by the fact that the sdiooTs 
population is less advantaged than other 
schools in the district. Faculty have also 
taken seriously the Coalition concepts of 
"less is more" and "student as worker" to 
restructure curriculum and pedagogical 
practices, and they continue to explore uses 
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of portfolio assessment. In the 1995-96 
school year, Coral Springs will implement 
interdisciplinary teacher teams and intro- 
duce a new daily schedule that will reduce 
teachers' class loads and create longer 
blocks of class time. 

The experience of becoming part of a 
network of Coalition schools has been 
important to the Coral Springs faculty, and 
Bruining depends on a nationwide group 
of "critical friends" to help her help the 
school. With electronic mail, she enjoys 
communicating with Coalition teachers 
throughout the country. In addition, a 
number of Coral Springs faculty have 
joined the National Re:Leaming Faculty, 
and the principal and a few other faculty 
have become fellows with the Coalition or 
facilitators for Coalition institutes for other 
schools. Some faculty have also joined the 
Annenberg Institute's National School 
Reform Faculty who will work together to 
improve their teaching over two years 
through observing and coaching each 
other and keeping portfolios about their 
practice. 

One important result of Coalition-based 
reform, according to Bruining, is the capac- 
ity for teachfer leadership that has been 
built at Coral Springs. She believes that 
such changes break through the isolation 
that separates teachers and give faculty an 
intellectual focus. Teachers have had 
opportunities to attend the Coalition's Fall 
Forum and Summer Institutes, and have 
then taught each other what they have 
learned. "There's so much craft knowl- 
edge in this faculty," notes Bruining. Visi- 
tors to the middle school have observed 
that, not only do teachers talk about teach- 
ing and learning more often and more 



seriously than at other schools, but 
students also seem to understand and 
make use of the "language of instruc- 
tion." 

Local collaboration has provided 
further assistance to the school and 
given staff another avenue for sharing 
their success with others. Broward 
Cotmty — Coral Springs' school dis- 
trict — ^has provided both philosophi- 
cal and financial support (including 
two full-time coordinating positions) 
and has expanded Coalition-based 
reform from four district schools in 
1989 to 58 schools in 1995. The district 
also recently held its own Spring 
Forum (at which teachers offered most 
of the workshops), and district and 
school staff are developing a network 
with Coalition schools in Dade 
Coimty and schools in other nearby 
counties. 

Coral Springs was recently selected as 
a National School of Excellence by the 
federal government. VVith its base of 
knowledge, collaboration, and experi- 
ence and its support networks, ongo- 
ing improvement at Coral Springs 
seems likely. However, Bruining 
points out that the biggest constraints 
are the lack of time and the increased 
pressure that come with trying to 
bring about change. 

For more information, contact: 

Sue Bruining, Coalition Coordinator 
Coral Springs Middle School 
10300 W. Wiles Road 
Coral Springs, FL 33076 
305-344-5500 
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cuss changes in such areas as school finance, 
teacher certification, curriculum, and graduation 
requirements. Before joining Re:Leaming, states 
got agreement from the governor and chief state 
school officer and developed a strategic plan for 
educational change over five years. This initia- 
tive, begun in 1988, grew out of a partnership 
between the Education Commission of the States 
in Denver and CES, and currently has twelve 
state members (CES, 1989, 1993) 



For further mformation: 

Contact: 

Coalition of Essential Schools 
Box 1969, Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 
401-863-3384 

Re:Leaming 

Lois Easton or Dolores Ellis 
Education Conunission of the States 
707 17th Street, Suite 2700 
Denver, CO 80202 
303-299-3600 

Florida's Re:Leaming Coordinator — 

Andrea VWllett 

School Improvement Services 
Florida Department of Education 
325 W. Gaines St., Suite 401 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
904-487-8780 

South Carolina' s^Re:Leaming Coordinator — 

J. Robert Shirley 

Heathwood Hall 

3000 South Beltline Boulevard 

Columbia, SC 29210 

803-765-2309 

Read: 

Chion-Kenney, L. (1987). A report from the field: 
The Coalition of Essential Schools. American 
Educator, 11(4), 18-27, 47-48. 

Sizer, T. R. (1984). Horace's compromise: The di- 
lemma of the American high school. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Sizer, T. R. (1992) Horace's school: Redesigning the 
American high school. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 



Sizer, T. R. (1989). Diverse practice, shared ideas: 
TTie essential school. In H. J. Walberg and J. J. 
Lane, Organizing for learning: Toward the 21st 
century. Reston, VA: National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. (Reprints 
available from the Coalition.) 
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The Accelerated 
Schools Project 

Introduction 

The Accelerated Schools Project offers educators 
a philosophy and process that will guide them in 
creating a unique vision for their school and in 
reaching their goals. An accelerated school is one 
in which all members of the school community — 
teachers, students, parents, administrators, and 
support staff — work together to make simulta- 
neous changes in curriculum, instruction, and 
organization so that all students can succeed. 

The idea of "acceleration" grows out of a pri- 
mary focus of such schools on ensuring that low-. 
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achieving students leam faster through enrich- 
ment strategies, rather than slower in 
remediation programs, in order to catch up with 
their peers. Accelerated schools provide the best 
possible educational approaches to all students 
so that everyone receives the kind of education 
that used to be reserved for only "gifted" stu- 
dents. 

Henry Levin and his associates at Stanford 
University helped create the first accelerated 
school in a San Francisco elementary school in 
1987. With its focus on a democratic process for 
school reform and the achievement of at-risk 
students, the Accelerated Schools Project soon 
expanded to elementary and middle schools 
throughout the country. In the 1994-95 school 
. year, the Accelerated Schools Project was in place 
in over 700 schools (50 of which were middle 
schools) in 37 states. 

The specific goals of any accelerated schdol are 
determined by a participatory reform process, 
but the Accelerated Schools Project is built on 
some fundamental goals and beliefs, including 
the following: 

The achievement gap between at-risk and 
advantaged students must be closed, and all 
students should be brought into the educa- 
tional mainstream not only in terms of test 
scores but also in self-confidence, educational 
aspirations, and communication and prob- 
lem-solving skills. 

Middle-school students should be prepared 
to take advantage of all possible educational 
experiences in high school and post-second- 
ary institutions. 

Every student has unique strengths and 
talents on which educational success can be 
built. 

Language development is critical to success 
in s^ool and life and should be emphasized 
in all subjects. 

Classroom learning should be characterized 
by active, cooperative approaches and 



should develop students' problem-solving 
and higher-order analytical skills. 

Adults in the school community should work 
to create, for all children, the kinds of schools 
that they would want for their own children. 

The primary purpose of the accelerated schools 
reform process, according to Levin (1994), is "the 
transformation of the school from a conununity 
that is dominated by mechanical practices 
imported from outside 'expertise' to one in 
which responsibility, expertise, and efficacy are 
internal to the school" (p. 6). When the school 
community becomes the center of expertise, then 
equity, trust, participation, communication, 
collaboration, reflection, experimentation, and 
risk-taking emerge, and satisf 3 dng outcomes for 
students result (Levin, 1994). 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Whole-school change is the target of this ap- 
proach, and both elementary and middle schools 
are currently involved in the Accelerated Schools 
Project. Students at risk of failure are of particu- 
lar concern, but addressing their needs means 
ensuring that all students have meaningful and 
enriching learning experiences. 

What happens at the school level? 

The Accelerated Schools Project details a process 
for inquixy and decision making that will lead to 
school restructuring. Schools can expect a full 
transformation to take about six years, although 
improvements after one year have been evi- 
denced by schools currently involved in the 
project. The first step for new schools is to be 
trained in how to use the process to effect change 
and become self-renewing; the entire school — 
staff, parents, and students — ^participate in 
training provided by an accelerated Schools 
coach during the first year. 

The reform process that accelerated schools 
follow is underpinned by three democratic 
principles: 

Unity of purpose — A collaboration among 
parents, teachers, students, support staff, admin- 
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Berry Elementary School 

North Charleston^ South Carolina 



Three years ago. Berry Elementary — an 
inner-city school with the highest poverty 
rate in Charleston County — suffered from 
low student test scores, poor attendance, 
serious problems with student behavior, 
and low staff morale. Faculty and admin- 
istrators were "searching for an alterna- 
tive" that would offer long-term solutions 
to school problems, according to Cathy 
Hebei, the school's behavior intervention- 
ist (and a key contact on Berry's school- 
wide changes). "They were tired of 
getting excited about quick-fixes and then 
seeing no results," says Hebei. Then they 
heard about the Accelerated Schools 

Project. They found the Accelerated 

* 

Schools idea attractive because it was 
school- wide and teacher-centered. 
Through the recommended process of 
taking stock and forging a shared vision. 
Berry's staff talked about where the 
school has been, where it is now, and 
where they expected it to go. They deter- 
mined the most significant areas in need 



of change and developed cadres to 
address those areas. "We dug deep to 
see what was really happening and 
focused on issues that we knew we could 
do something about," remembers Hebei. 
The cadres studied the issues and then 
said, "This is what we have the power to 
change." 

Some of the issues that Berry is working 
to address include student discipline, 
students' reading ability, commimity 
involvement, teacher morale, and stu- 
dent morale (including Kow students feel 
about themselves, about school, and 
about Berry Elementary). Hebei's posi- 
tion of "behavior interventionist" was 
created so that one staff member focuses 
solely on student behavior. More about 
African-American history has been 
added to the curriculum, and students 
are learning how to use peer mediation 
to solve conflicts. Parents have been 
invited to participate in a GED prepara- 
tion program, and teachers have created 
more powerful learning experiences that 
integrate subject areas. As a result of 
these and other activities over the last 
three years, vandalism has decreased 
significantly, student morale has shown 
improvement as indicated by sxirveys of 
student attitudes, parent involvement in 
school activities and as volunteers has 
increased, the suspension rate has gone 
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from one of the highest in the district to 
one of the lowest, student scores increase 
yearly on a standardized test of basic 
skills, and attendance is up. In addition, 
after the first year of working to improve 
student discipline, office referrals 
dropped 75 percent, and the number of 
reported student fights dropped from 384 
to 124. 

Hebei also observes that professional 
growth among the teachers is more com- 
mon; teachers search out information in 
the community and bring it back to share 
with colleagues, and they have assumed 
new roles in the school. Through the 
Accelerated Schools Project, teachers 
found that they had to take on more 
responsibility but were also empow. ed 
to make changes that would lead to good 
results for students. As Hebei points out, 
any school's staff has a process by which 
decisions are made, but it is not always a 
fair one, and Accelerated Schools offered 
a process that included everyone and that 
would make plans a reality. Also, by 
forcing the staff to collect and analyze 
empirical data about the school, decisions 
for change are no longer based on one's 
"feeling" about a problem, and faculty 
and administrators have stopped swing- 
ing from one trend to another. Hebei also 
believes that, armed with empirical data, 
the school's principal can now make 
informed decisions about what staff 
positions he needs at the school and how 
to use resources more appropriately. 

Working with the Accelerated Schools 
Project has also put Berry Elementary in a 
good position with regards to state policy. 
South Carolina recently passed Act 135 
which requires each school to develop a 



five-year plan for improvement based on 
learner standards. Berry's existing cad- 
res, such as one on higher-order thinking 
skills and one on socio-emotional devel- 
opment, fit well with the state's expecta- 
tions for standards, and Berry's ongoing 
improvement process easily corresponds 
with the five-year plan idea. Berry will 
continue to focus on improving instruc- 
tion now that student behavior is under 
control, and staff will be exploring means 
for more authentic assessment of student 
learning. Says Hebei, "It's fun here. This 
is a nice place to be. Children are learn- 
ing, and teachers are staying." 



For more information, contact: 

Cathy Hebei, Behavior Interventionist 
Berry Elementary School 
1601 Iroquois 

North Charleston, SC 29406 
803-745-7090 
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istrators, the district, and the local community 
results in a common set of goals for the school 
around which all improvements are centered. 

This results in a more cohesive educational 
experience for students and a greater commit- 
ment to school reform by all parties. 

Empoiverment and responsibilitif — Everyone in 
the broad school community should be given the 
opportunity to participate in educational deci- 
sions and should take responsibility for carrying 
out those decisions and seeing that they result in 
desired outcomes. 

Building on strengths — ^All members of the 
school community bring abilities and interests 
they can contribute to the overall educational 
endeavor; rather than blaming failure on weak- 
nesses, accelerated schools concentrate on 
strengths as they create powerful learning 
experiences for students (Levin, 1994). 

Levin (1994) describes the accelerated schools 
reform process as follows: 

Taking Stock — All members of the school com- 
munity look at the school's present situation by 
' collecting and analyzing qualitative and quanti- 

tative data on such factors as the histo.ry of the 
school, the backgrounds and expertise of staff, 
school facilities, the culture of the local commu- 
nity, current curricular and instructional prac- 
tices, attitudes and beliefs of school members, 

' attendance rates, and test scores and other 

measures of stpjlent performance. These data 
! will help the school assess its progress toward 

1 improvement. 

' Forging a Shared Vision — ^The entire school 

community, including students, talk about their 
visions for a dream school; adults should think 
about the kind of school that they would want 
' for their own children. Together, everyone 

, decides on a common vision and set of goals for 

their school. 

i 

' Setting Initial Priorities — ^The school commu- 

I nity then compares this vision to the reality 

revealed during the "taking stock" phase, and 
'j although many challenges may be identified, 

i they decide on tliree to five priorities for initial 



focus, such as family involvement, scheduling, 
or mathematics. 

Establishing Governance Structures — ^The 
governance structure recommended for the 
accelerated schools change process includes 
cadres, a steering committee, and whole-school 
meetings. All school staff, along with representa- 
tive parents and students, select one of the 
priority challenges on which to work, and these 
groups become cadres that engage in problem- 
solving strategies to address their challenges. 
Representatives from each cadre, plus adminis- 
trators and other school representatives (such as 
from each department or each grade level) form 
the steering committee, which oversees the work 
the cadres, ensures communication across 
cadres, ai^ considers recommendations. Finally, 
major deasions for changes in school operations 
of any kind are made by the school community 
as a whole, meaning all teachers, administrators, 
and support staff, as well as parent and student 
representatives. 

Much of the school's process of discussion and 
decision making is guided by an "Inquiry Pro- 
cess." Inquiry will clearly’lead each school in a 
different direction as it identifies its strengths, 
needs, and vision. The Inquiry Process involves 
(1) focusing on the real problem, (2) brainstorm- 
ing solutions, (3) synthesizing solutions into an 
experimental program, (4) pilot testing the 
program, and (5) evaluating solutions and 
deciding on next steps (Hopfenberg, Levin, 
Meister, and Rogers, 1990). Although few spe- 
cific recommendations for educational program- 
ming are made by the developers of the Acceler- 
ated Schools Project, the Inquiry Pror ^s is 
unlikely to lead schools to follow trauitional 
lines of practice (Ascher, 1993). 

The leadership of the principal is a critical factor 
in the accelerated schools reform process. S/he 
coordinates the activities of the cadres and other 
committees and secures support for the project 
in areas such as staff development, instructional 
materials, assessment tools, and time. As the 
"keeper of the dream," the principal cultivates 
the talents of school community members and 
helps everyone stay focused on the school's 
vision, especially aiter temporary setbacks or 
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"As the 'keeper of the dream/ the 
principal cultivates the talents of 
school community members and 
helps everyone stay focused on 
the school's vision, especially 
after temporary setbacks or 
disappointments." 

(Levin, 1994) 



disappointments (Levin, 1994). Support from the 
district is also necessary for resources, technical 
assistance, and an agreement to assess the school 
on "bottom-line performance expectations rather 
than compliance requirements" (Levin, 1994, 

p.8). 

Assessment of the progress toward change is an 
integral part of the activities of an accelerated 
school. Schools should check to make sure that 
agreed-upon decisions ate put into practice and 
that all constituents in the school community are 
being included in the process. They also must 
evaluate outcomes su^ as student attendance, 
patent involvement in schooTe vents, and stu- 
dent performance. This last outcome is measured 
by standardized testing as well as by tailored 
assessments . . . created by school staff to assess 
their goals for’ student learning and . . . require 
students to use higiier-order thinking skills 
(Levin, 1994). 

How is instruction changed? 

Each school develops its own "powerful learning 
experiences" according to its vision, needs, and 
capacity. These experiences require an examina- 
tion of what is taught, how it is taught, and the 
context in which resources (materials, funding, 
time, etc.) are brought to bear on improving the 
"what" and "how" (Levin, 1994). Teaching and 
learning should emphasize imaginative thinking, 
complex reasoning, active involvement of the 
students, and curricula and assignments which 
connect to real-world problems and expecta- 



tions. In addition, student learning and success 
should build on students' strengths and unique 
talents. 

What improvements are expected? 
Accelerated schools throughout the coxmtry 
report positive results. After four years in die 
project, the original Accelerated Schools site 
went from an overall ranking of 65th out of 69 
schools to 23rd out of 72. In a Charleston, South 
Carolina school, the percentage of fifth graders 
scoring at or above the national average in 
reading, language arts, and mathematics rose 
from 31 percent before the school became in- 
volved in the project to 61 percent after. Other 
schools in the country report similar results in 
academic achievement as well as improvements 
in other areas: student and staff self-esteem and 
morale have increased, family attendance at 
meetings and conferences has dramatically 
improved, problems with student attendance 
and discipline have declined, and incidents of 
vandalism have been virtually eliminated (Accel- 
erated Schools Project, 1993; McCarthy, 
Hopfenberg, and Levin, 1991). In one elementary 
accelerated school, students who thought they 
were intelligent rose from 13 percent to 81 
percent in just two years (McCarthy, et al., 1991). 

Conununication and collaboration among school 
staff are significant outcomes of the Accelerated 
Schools Project. As one teacher said, "This has 
fundamentally changed the way I think of 
teaching. . .Now I think of teaching in terms of 
the whole school. Two years ago, I wouldn't 
have cared what the math department was 
doing; that' s their business. Now, I want to know 
everything that' s going on in the school" (Guido, 
1992). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

Martha Luna, a staff member at the National 
Center for the Accelerated Schools Project, 
reports that many schools experience ^stration 
at the slow rate of change; they want fast results 
and tend to jump to quick solutions instead of 
researching a problem thoroughly. She also 
suggests that one of the biggest challenges is 
getting staff used to collaterating (M. Luna, 
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personal communication, March 20, 1995). 
Predictably, observers of the project also warn 
that, if students do not get needed services and 
additional academic help and reinforcement of 
school learning at home, some students may 
become overwhelmed by accelerated learning 
(Stout, 1992). 

What resources are required? 

The Accelerated Schools approach is meant to be 
used with existing school resources, but there is 
some cost to the initial training and follow-up 
support provided by Accelerated Schools Project 
staff. Coaches at the local level receive training at 
the cost of $1,295 per person (plus travel ex- 
penses to the training site), and two 2-day 
mentorship visits from project staff to each 
school costs about $600 per day (plus expenses). 
Levin (1994) believes that none of the accelerated 
schools currently in the program required re- 
sources that exceeded even one percent of its 
original budget. 

Time to bring together the whole school commu- 
nity to engage in the change process is a neces- 
sary resource. Levin (1994) suggests devoting all 
staff development days to accelerated school 
activities and either dissolving all existing school 
committees or folding them into the accelerated 
schools governance structure. Some schools have 
also extended school hours four days a week to 
allow for a half-day of planning one day a week, 
and others have sought small grants to pay for 
substitutes or for teacher stipends for after-hoiur 
meetings. 

What assistance is available? 

Staff at the National Center for the Accelerated 
Schools Project, located at Stariford University, 
coordinate the project and provide training, 
research, evaluation, and dissemination services. 
They also work closely with satellite centers and 
district- and state-wide networks. Regional 
satellite centers for elementary and / or middle 
schools have been created to bring assistance 
closer to local sites; such centers are currently 
located in Houston, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Las Vegas as well as in Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin. 



Trained teams from districts, state departments, 
and universities also bring training to their local 
areas. Eight-day training workshops are offered 
for accelerated school coaches who then provide 
ongoing assistance to schools through weekly 
visits and assistance as needed. These coaches 
are mentored by staff from the National Center 
for the Accelerated Schools Project (Levin, 1994). 

The National Center also prints a quarterly 
newsletter. Accelerated Schools, and offers a 
25-minute overview videotape about the project. 
A manual that complements formal training by 
an accelerated schools coach. The Accelerated 
Schools Resource Guide, is also available. For a full 
list of other publications by Project staff, contact 
the National Center. 

For further information: 

Contact: 

National Center for the Accelerated Schools 
Project 

Center for Educational Research at Stanford 

Stanford University 

Stanford, CA 94305-3084 

415-725-1676 

415-723-7578 (fax) 

The South Carolina Accelerated Schools Project 
Satellite Center 
Christine Finnan 
School of Education 
College of Charleston 
Charleston, SC 29424 
803-953-4826 

View: 

25-minute videotape: Accelerated Schools for At- 
Risk Children, available from the National 
Center. 

Read: 

Ascher, C. (1993). Changing schools for u'ban 
students: The School Development Program, 
Accelerated Schools, and Success for All. 
Trends and Issues, hlo. 18. New York: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Urban Education. 
Hopfenberg, W. S., Levin, H. M., Meister, G., & 
Rogers, J. (1990). Toward accelerated middle 
schools. Stanford, CA: Accelerated Schools 
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Project, Stanford University. (ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service No. ED 326 922) 
Levin, H. M. (1994). Learning from accelerated 
schools. In J. H. Block, S. T. Everson, and T. R. 
Guskey (Eds.), Selecting and integrating school 
improvement programs. New York: Scholastic 
Books. (Reprints available from the National 
Center for the Accelerated Schools Project.) 
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Onward to Excellence 

Introduction 

Onward to Excellence (OTE) is a systematic, 
school-based process for managing schoolwide 
improvement. Designed and coordinated by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL), OTE is based on over twenty years of 
research on effective schools and emphasizes 
helping schools target deficiencies in student 
performance and address these through more 
effective practices. According to its originators, 
Robert Blum and Jocel)m Butler (1987), "OTE 



provides a way for schools to move from effec- 
tiveness (all students master basic priority 
objectives) to excellence (most students achieve 
well beyond basic priority objectives)" (p. 1). 

OTE school staff learn about the effective schools 
research and engage in a structured, ten-step 
process for each improvement that they want 
to make. 

Educators from throughout the nation contrib- 
uted to the original design of the OTE process, 
and the process was first piloted in six schools in 
Alaska. After revisions, the design was further 
tested in five schools in Washington, and a third 
pilot was conducted with three schools in Or- 
egon. By 1984, a complete and well-tested design 
for training and implementation had been 
developed (Blum and Butler, 1987). Currently, 
approximately 1200 schools throughout the 
country are involved in the OTE school improve- 
ment process. 

The research on which the design is based 
focuses on six areas: (1) schoolwide practices that 
help students learn; (2) effective instructional 
practices; (3) leadership that supports teaching 
and learning; (4) efifectivb methods of organizing 
and managing curriculum; (5) interrelationships 
among district, school, and classroom practices; 
and (6) processes that result in significant, 
durable change. In addition, a number of key 
concepts about school improvement, gleaned 
from fhe effective schools research, guide the 
OTE process. These include the belief that the 
school is the appropriate unit for focused im- 
provement and all school staff should be in- 
volved in the process, changes in student perfor- 
mance are the primary indicator of the effective- 
ness of improvement efforts, school improve- 
ment must be managed, and school change takes 
place gradually over time (Blum and Butler, 
1987). 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

OTE has been successfully used to improve 
elementary, middle-grade, and high schools in 
urban, rural, and suburban areas. The specific 
improvements targeted by any one school are 
decided by school staff through the OTE reform 
process. 
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What happens at the school level? 
Individual schools or whole school districts can 
contract with NWREL to have school staff 
trained in the OTE school improvement process. 
An experienced trainer comes to the district or 
local area and usually trains staff from a number 
of schools simultaneously. Training can begin at 
any time during the year. After an initial one-day 
workshop for principals, six half-day or one-day 
workshops are spread out over two years for 
"leadership teams" from each school. Between 
workshops, teams are expected to apply the 
process in their schools and complete specified 
tasks before the next training session. Up to three 
days of technical assistance per school are also 
provided by the trainer (NWREL, 1989). 

Each training workshop starts with a review of 
the school improvement process, and teams 
reflect and report on the progress they have 
made so far. The trainer then introduces new 
concepts for continuing with the reform process, 
and teams apply these concepts through practice 
exercises, simulations, or work on actual team 
tasks. Teams then are asked to decide on next 
steps for their schools, including completing 
activities that are in progress. Ihroughout the 
teams' discussions, Ae trainer facilitates their 
work by observing, offering suggestions, and 
summarizing what was said. 

OTE's ten-step process for school improvement 
is meant to be cyclical, so that once the whole 
process has been completed (over a two-year 
period), the school picks a new goal and starts 
again. The process is described (Blum and Butler, 
1987; NWREL, 1990) as follows: 

Step 1: Getting Started 

The principal begins by forming a "leadership 
team" consisting of teachers, the principal, oAer 
school staff, a district-office representative, and, 
sometimes, parent or student representatives. 
This team works closely with the rest of the 
school staff throughout the process and involves 
parents and community members at different 
points. The principal also introduces OTE to all 
school staff, describes the ten-step process, and 
assures them of many opportunities to get 
involved in the effort. 



Step 2: Learn About Research 

The leadership team studies the research base on 
effective schooling practices (much of which has 
been compiled by NWREL). The team then 
shares this research with all school staff. Accord- 
ing to one school principal, the research base 
gives the process credibility and reduces the 
need for justifying the selection of OTE to staff, 
and staff at another school emphasized that the 
research spurs people to talk about what and 
how they teach. 

Step 3: Profile Student Performance 
In order to focus efforts for improvement, the 
school develops a profile of current student 
performance at the school. The leadership team, 
with involvement of school staff, collects data 
regarding student academic achievement, behav- 
ior, and attitudes. The profile can also look at 
school resources and community perceptions of 
student learning. Profile data are clearly dis- 
played and explained for all school staff. 

Step 4: Set a Schoolwide Goal for 
Improvement 

Based on data in the profile, the leadership team 
leads school staff and others in the school com- 
munity in selecting a schoolwide goal to im- 
prove student performance. Evaluations of OTE 
schools have learned that schools should not 
work on more than one goal at a time, because 
this tends to confuse and scatter efforts. 

Step 5: Check Current Instructional 
Practices 

Before decisions about changes in practices can 
be made, information on strengths and weak- 
nesses in current practices, related to the goal, 
must be gathered. The leadership team collects 
and analyzes data on teaching practices through- 
out the school. Classroom observations and 
surveys of staff, students, and parents may be 
used. Blum and Butler (1987) emphasize that 
"this data collection is not intended to focus on a 
small group of staff or on individual teachers in 
the classroom- The purpose of this information is 
to get a picture of practice across all content 
areas, grade levels and classrooms in the school" 
(p. 10). 
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Step 6: Develop a Research-Based 
Prescription for Improvement 
At this point, the school is ready to select strate- 
gies for changing practice in order to meet the 
schoolwide goal. The leadership team reviews 
the effective schooling research in order to 
identify instructional methods and structural 
factors which "fit" the respective school and 
which have been shown to improve student 
performance in the goal area. This list of prac- 
tices becomes a draft of the schoolwide prescrip- 
tion for improvement which is then shared with 
the whole school for revision suggestions. 

Step 7: Plan for Implementation 
When the prescription is ready to be put into 
action, the leadership team develops a plan for 
implementation that involves assigning staff 
various responsibilities, developing materials, 
locating resources, setting timelines, and design- 
ing a high-quality staff-development program to 
build needed skills. 

Step 8: Implement the Prescription 
New practices are implemented according to the 
plan, and the leadersfiip team works with staff 
members as necessary. 

Step 9: Monitor Implementation 
The leadership team and other staff monitor the 
progress of the plan by keepmg track of activities 
as they are completed and loo^g for changes in 
practice. The team also monitors student perfor- 
mance to determine the impact of the changes. 
Adjustments ijiay need to be made to the pre- 
scription and implementation plan to enhance 
effectiveness. 

Step 10: Evaluate Progress and Renew 
Efforts 

The above cycle usually takes about two years, 
and at the end of this time, all school staff review 
the effort by looking at strengths and weaknesses 
of the plan and the results related to the original 
goal. Recommendations from staff, parents, and 
others in the community are sought for ways to 
improve the approach. The school should tiien 
decide whether to continue working on this goal 
or move to a new goal. 



How is instruction changed? 

Changes in instruction are dependent on each 
school's goals and prescription for improvement 
but must be grounded in research on effective 
practices. 

What improvements are expected? 

Many schools that have used the OTE process 
have attained their goals within specified time 
frames, and many others continue to make 
progress toward their goals. For example, in one 
OTE elementary school, the percentage of stu- 
dents reading below grade level dropped from 
40 to 9 in five years. In an OTE high smool, staff 
worked together to develop a schoolwide mea- 
sure of student thinking and problem-solving 
skills (NWREL, 1989). In another high school, 
after several cycles of the OTE process, student 
attendance improved, referrals for disciplinary 
problems decreased, standardized test scores 
increased, and dropout rates declined. This 
school received national recognition as an excep- 
tional school (NWREL, 1990). 

In addition to improvements in student perfor- 
mance, surveys and interviews with OTE school 
staff revealed a range of'positive changes in 
school operations including better staff attitudes 
about the school, mere collaboration among 
staff, an improved school climate, and more staff 
involvement in schoolwide activities (Blum, Yap, 
and Butler, 1992). Working together toward a 
single goal also promotes a "can-do" attitude 
among school staff (Blum and Butler, 1987). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

In a careful study of selected OTE schools, 
conducted in 1990, NWREL found that, although 
improvements in student performance are 
referred to by school staff as a significant accom- 
plishment, actual data on student performance is 
often not as positive. School staff also cited 
problems that inhibited reaching school goals 
including lack of time to give to the process, 
problems assessing broad or abstract goals, and 
changes in school leadership (Blum, et al., 1992). 
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Sale Elementary School 

Columbus^ Mississippi 



The opportunity to use the Onward to 
Excellence process to improve Sale El- 
ementary School came from an imusual 
source. Four years ago, the executives of 
a local, large manufacturing plant offered 
the district money for training in and 
implementation of some kind of school 
improvement process. Although Sale 
Elementary's principal, Rebecca Taylor, 
believes that OTE would have been just as 
effective without this "deal," the incentive 
came at the right time to get change in 
motion. OTE provided Sale staff with a 
focus toward a common goal, and staff 
liked the model because it was school 
based, so it could address the specific 
needs of their school and was not dv>pen- 
dent on the entire district's actions or 
decisions. Taylor says that the strength of 
OTE is that it allows a school site to look 
at data which show what the real prob- 
lems are and then decide what to do 
about them. 

Sale, which serves students in kindergar- 
ten through third grade, began the OTE 



process by selecting a leadership team 
who helped the rest of the school staff 
profile the school. The entire staff then 
decided to focus their efforts on improv- 
ing the overall achievement level of 
students as indicated by the total battery 
score on an annual standardized test. 
They studied research about effective 
practices and concluded that all young 
children learned well through tactile / 
kinesthetic strategies, so staff empha- 
sized adding manipulatives and concrete 
learning experiences across the curricu- 
lum. For example, all teachers intro- 
duced math manipulatives into their 
math lessons, and the school designed an 
outdoor classroom that allowed students 
to study weather, ahimal^, recycling, and 
other topics in a hands-on setting. 

After the school staff felt that teaching 
through manipulatives was fairly well in 
place, they added other goals to furffier 
enrich the curriculum. Students are 
challenged to use higher-order thinking 
skills and to engage in cooperative learn- 
ing tasks with peers and older students. 
Math concept learning has been linked to 
specific works of children's literature, 
and teachers are now searching for 
stories that reinforce science and social 
studies concepts. Teachers are also using 
math journaling to allow students to 
explain in words how they arrived at 
solutions to math problems. All of these 
decisions were based on reading and 
analyzing research on instructional 
practice, although Taylor says staff were 
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surprised and frustrated to find little 
research supporting the use of higher- 
order thinking with p rimary grade stu- 
dents. 

Test scores for Sale students improved 
steadily during the first three years of 
reform, but the district has now imple- 
mented a new standardized test for 
which Sale has no baseline data on stu- 
dent performance. However, the new test 
appears to require more higher-order 
thinking, so Taylor believes scores will 
reflect this instructional emphasis at Sale 
in the coming years. The OTE process 
has also benefited school staff by encour- 
aging more cooperative relations within 
and among schools. Sale's faculty con- 
sists primarily of veteran teachers who 
have the basics of teaching down and can 
concentrate on creative approaches to 
improvement; they have visited class- 
rooms in other schools (while a fellow 
teacher covered for them) and have 
brought back ideas to share with their 
colleagues; and they continue to teach 
each other. Since aU the schools in the 
district were trained in the OTE process, 
similar approaches to improvement ai« 
observable in other schools; Taylor be- 
lieves about half the schools are still 
working seriously toward their OTE 
goals. 

Money provided by the local business 
facilitated implementation, because Sale's 
allotment — about $7000 — allowed them 
to purchase manipulatives and supplies 
for learning centers all at once, instead of 
over a number of years. However, Taylor 
points out that the OTE process was still a 
major undertaking. The first two years 



required a lot of faculty time and effort to 
attend the training sessions, develop the 
school profile, review the relevant re- 
search, and come to some decisions. 
District support has eased some of these 
difficulties; for instance, a policy of early 
dismissal on Wednesday afternoons 
allows more time for staff development, 
and the district assured schools that one- 
quarter of these afternoons could be 
devoted to individual schools' OTE 
activities. Now, after four years. Sale is 
focusing on continuing the improvements 
that have been successful and allowing 
the necessary time for all teachers to fully 
integrate these new practices into their 
classes. 



For more information.) contact: 

Rebecca Taylor, Principal 
Sale Elementary School 
520 Warpath Road 
Columbus, MS 39702 
601-327-1482 
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What resources are required? 

Individual schools or groups of schools can 
contract with NWREL for training and technical 
assistance. For up to six schools, the cost is 
$7,500 plus travel and expenses. (If the trainer 
must travel more than 1,000 miles to the site, the 
cost is $9,400 plus travel and expenses.) For each 
additional school over six, the cost is $1,100 per 
school (NWREL, 1989). Other resource require- 
ments will be determined by each schooFs goal 
and prescription for improvement, but time will 
need to be found for leadership team members 
and other school staff to engage in the process. 

What a^^sistance is available? 

NWREUs well-tested model for training leader-, 
ship teams and offering technical assistance is a 
primary form of support to individual schools. 

In addition, staff from the district office along 
with the trainer are expected to provide assis- 
tance to OTE schools by meeting with leadership 
teams to share ideas or review plans. This pro- 
vides opporhinities for leadership teams from 
various schools to come together to share 
progress and concerns, organize staff develop- 
ment on specific issues or practices, and plan 
formal celebrations to recognize results. 

NWREL uses a train-the-trainer model to bring 
OTE training opportunities closer to local areas 
and reduce training costs to schools and districts. 
To locate suitable trainers— people with experi- 
ence working in schools and knowledge of the 
research base and of techniques of professional 
development— NWREL has made agreements 
with school districts, regional service centers, 
colleges and universities, and state departments. 
These institutions choose staff to be trained in 
the OTE reform process and in preparing leader- 
ship teams; training occurs over two years, and 
then trainers are available to conduct workshops 
for schools (NWREL, 1993). In the Southeast, 
such agreements exist in Mississippi and Florida 
(see below for contact information). 

The three editions of NWREUs Effective Schooling 
Practices: A Research Synthesis (1984, 1990, 1995) 
have been widely praised as genuinely useful for 
school improvement efforts. NWREL also 
lishes a "School Improvement Research Series" 
on issues ranging from classroom questioning to 



developing employability skills to fostering 
intercultural harmony in schools; the series also 
includes "snapshots" of individual schools that 
are successfully using the OTE process. 

Assistance in educational improvement at the 
district /community level, that complements 
OTE, is also available from NWREL in a process 
program called "Creating the Future." 



For further information: 

Contact: 

Dr. Robert E. Blum, Director 

School Improvement Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

101 S. W. Main Street, Suite 500 

Portland, OR 97204 

503-275-9619 

503-275-9489 (fax) 

Training coordinator in Mississippi 
Joan Haynie 

Office of Leadership Development and 
Enhancement 

Mississippi Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-3778 

Training coordinators in Florida 

Pam Shelden 

Hall Education Center 

30 E. Taxar Drive 

Pensacola, FL 32503 

904-469-5327 

Joanne Cox 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-872-4333 



Blum, R. E., & Butler, J. A. (1987, April). "Onward 
to Excillencc": Teaching schools to use effective 
schooling and implementation research to im- 
prove student performance. Paper presented at 
the meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Washington, DC. 
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(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 298 649) 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 
(1990). Success for all students: How Onward to 
Excellence uses R&D to improve schools. Port- 
land, OR: NWREL. 

1995 Update of Effective Schooling Practices: A 
Research Synthesis. (Available from NWREL.) 
NWREL's "Sdiool Improvement Research Se- 
ries." (The complete 10-year series is avail- 
able from NWREL and costs $200, but sub- 
sets on specific issues may also be ordered. 
Contact NWREL for a complete listing.) 
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The Program for 
School Improvement 
and The League of 
Professional Schools 

Introduction 

The Program for School Improvement (PSI), 
affiliated with the University of Georgia, assists 
individual schools in the complicated process of 
on-going school renewal. Its guiding principle is 
that schools should be professional workplaces 
that use democratic processes and action re- 
search to identify and implement improvements. 
PSPs goals and processes for change are focused, 
on removing barriers to collaboration among 
teachers and creating a learning community 
among all those in the school. In such an envi- 
ronment, students and teachers explore, take 
risks, and solve problems; parents and other 
members of the community are sought out for 
input on school practices; and all professionals in 
the school participate in democratic decision 
making about curriculum, instruction, and 
school-wide policies and programs. 

The Program for School Improvement, imder the 
leadership of Carl Glickman, started its work in 
1983 with a few nearby schools that were trying 
to improve the educational experiences of their 
mostly disadvantaged student populations. By 
1989, other schools throughout G^igia had 
heard of the success that these schools were 
having in educating students, and within five 
years, over ninety schools, mostly in Georgia but 
including some other parts of the U. S., were 
working with PSI. Together, these schools make 
up the League of Professional Schools. 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Individual elementary, middle, and high schools 
that seek comprehensive change are served by 
the Program for School Improvement. The needs 
of these schools are diverse, and plans for im- 
provement are tailored to meet each school's 
goals. 
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Clark Central High School 

Athens^ Georgia 



I 



As a member of the League of Profes- 
sior\al Schools, Clark Central High School, 
with a diverse student body of over 1450 
students, has made democratic decision 
making a way of life for all members of 
the school community. Primary to the 
school's democratic processes is its Team 
for School Improvernent (TSI) on which 
eight elected faculty and staff (e.g., secre- 
taries, counselors) serve three-year terms. 
Students, parents, and the principal also 
serve on the TSI, and every member, 
including the principal, has one, equal 
vote. No one has veto power over any 
decisions. Each teacher on the TSI also 
serves as a liaison to an interdisciplinary 
team of other faculty; these groups meet 
regularly to discuss what the TSI is doing 
and to let teachers share what they are 
thinking about or what is bothering them. 
In addition, the school holds occasional 
"faculty forums" which are open meet- 
ings; anyone can bring issues to the table. 
Through these efforts, sdiool staff have 
gotten a much better understanding of the 



wide variety of perspectives held by 

people in the school community, and 

they are able to make careful, lasting 

decisions about school improvements. 

Getting to this point has not come easy. 

Five years ago, when still operating 
under a top-down chain of command, 
Clark Central's administrators wanted to 
implement the League's ideas as a way 
of getting more people involved in 
decision making at the school. After a 
presentation by the League, agreement to 
try the approach came from a vote of 
over eighty percent of the school staff. A 
governing body was then created that 
was made up only of school employees 
and called the "executive committee," 
and, although it held open meetings, 
other faculty viewed it as an elitist group 
to help the principal get what he wanted. 
After the first year, staff renamed this 
group the Team for School Improvement 
and began to work on issues that would 
impact faculty's work experiences, such 
as a problem with access to copy ma- 
chines. At the same time, school staff 
began attending League serrunars and 
other workshops on such group process 
skills as facilitating and getting a com- 
mittee to work together, and the liaison 
groups were formed. Decisions for 
change came slowly, but smaller comnut- 
tees on specific issues — such as one on 
attendance and discipline problems — 
helped focus efforts. Further refinements 
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came two years ago when a student 
asked to sit in on the TSI meetings. The 
committee soon realized the value of a 
student's perspective, and, the next year, 
two students and two parents, all with 
the right to vote, were added to the offi- 
cial TSI membership. Some faculty con- 
tinue to disparage TSI and League activi- 
ties as another come-and-go trend, but 
most are committed to the process and 
see that it is making a positive impact. 

Now that Clark Central's democratic 
decision-making process is fairly well 
established, the community is beginning 
to tackle new challenges, according to 
Harry Cooper, a social studies teacher 
and Aair of the TSI in 1994-95. For 
instance, extensive study by a committee 
and presentations to the staff led the 
whole faculty to vote on a block schedul- 
ing plan to be implemented in coming 
years. Staff development money which 
had been earmarked for skill-building 
related to shared governance will now be 
redirected toward preparing teachers to 
teach effectively within a block schedule. 
The school is also examining the possibil- 
ity of appl 5 ung for "charter school" status 
as outline4 by Georgia state law (see 
Section Two-Charter Schools). Also, the 
TSI has become involved in personnel 
matters and recently worked together to 
hire two new assistant principals. As 
another challenge, TSI members continue 
to seek better ways to address attendance 
and discipline problems and have created 
a student appeals court on which three 
students, one parent, and one teacher sit. 
In addition to all of these activities, a 
"chair for action research" has recently 
been designated to help the school get 
started on a five-year strategic plan. 



Cooper is committed to the process that 
Clark Central has instituted and has 
observed the useful role that it plays in 
helping the school improve. With every- 
one involved from the start in making 
decisions for change, faculty and staff are 
more dedicated to success in implementa- 
tion. But, faculty are generally too busy 
to review all the necessary information 
before making a decision, so they appreci- 
ate the "screening process" provided by 
the TSI members who can study an issue 
in depth, educate their colleagues, and 
then bring them into the decision-making 
process. Cooper has also foimd that the 
biggest challenge to sh^d governance is 
communication, and stresses that it is 
an ongoing effort to find the best avenues 
and the right balance of meetings, 
memos, etc. to ensure that everyone 
"knows what's going on." He also warns 
that everyone must be patient with this 
process; decision making is slow when 
over 100 faculty and staff are included, 
and the principal may be tempted to fall 
into old patterns of leadership just to 
hurry things along. Visitors from other 
League schools have been impressed by 
the progress made at Qark Central, and. 
Cooper is pleased and proud to be a part 
of it. "It makes me feel good," he says, 
"that my opinions as a teacher are valued. 
I feel better about being employed here 
when everyone gets to make a contribu- 
tion." 

For more information^ contact: 

)im Willis, Principal 
Clark Central High School 
350 S. Millage Avenue 
Athens, GA 30605 
706-357-5200 



i 
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What happens at the school level? 

The decision to participate in school-wide re- 
structuring, with the assistance of PSI, must be 
made by at least eighty percent of the school 
staff. Additionally, district-level staff and mem- 
bers of the school board must support a school's 
desire to take creative, independent, and respon- 
sible action for change. 

After initial staff development and discussion 
facilitated by a representative from PSi, each 
school decides, based on its own criteria for 
success, the strategies it wants to employ to meet 
these goals. According to the PSI brochure, 
"Decisions are made by all members of the 
faculty based on knowledge of student needs, 
effective instruction, community expectations, 
moral considerations concerning educational 
programs, and methods and products of re- 
search." Faculty and administrators in League 
schools learn how to conduct action research on 
the culture and happenings in their own build- 
ing; they gather information to help them iden- 
tify problems, evaluate practices, and create 
solutions. Formal and ad hoc school committees 
conduct action research and then present data 
and recommendations to all school staff for 
discussion and consideration. 

How is instruction changed? 

The Program for School Improvement maintains 
that decisions about what and Kow to teach are 
best made by those closest to the needs of stu- 
dents in a particular classroom and school. 
Therefore, no sp,ecific recommendations for 
instructional practices are recommended, but 
schools that develop the kind of professional 
learning environment which PSI promotes tend 
to emphasize problem solving, cooperative 
learning, and other inquiry-oriented approaches. 
At the same time, such schools set high stan- 
dards for student learning and employ demand- 
ing assessment techniques. 

What improvements are expected? 
Specific results of this reform approach vary 
with each school according to what they want to 
improve, but PSI staff point out that it usually 
takes at least two years before any significant 
changes can be recognized and usually four to 
five years for widespread results. However, 



schools can expect that by properly implement- 
ing shared governance procedures, communica- 
tion throughout the school will be improved, 
and the school will model democracy for the 
community. In addition, by conducting action 
research, school staff will have tangible indica- 
tors of their accomplishments and will see the 
effects of various programs that they might have 
in place. On a recent open-ended questionnaire 
distributed by PSI, 85 percent of League schools 
reported that instructional practices in their 
schools had improved, and that students were 
benefiting from the restructuring. Schools also 
expressed satisfaction with the process and its 
results: they continue to stay in the League year 
after year (which costs $1000 annually for 
schools in Georgia). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

This reform requires time for teachers and 
administrators to participate in meetings, wrestle 
with decisions, and conduct research. Also, 
because it is sdiool based, the policies of school 
districts can become barriers to school-level 
decisions. 

* 

What resources are required? 

Most resource requirements depend on what 
improvements a school decides it wants to make. 
SchoolS^in Georgia who join the League of 
Professional Schools pay an aimual fee of $1000, 
but schools in other parts of the country will 
have to decide among schools in their own 
branch of the League if such dues will be re- 
quired. There are costs involved in attending 
meetings and in networking among schools (i.e., 
mileage, substitute salaries, etc.). 

What assistance is available? 

PSI staff provide training and consultation, 
bcised on the latest research, to help schools 
implement shared decision making and practice 
action research. At the start of the reform pro- 
cess, school staff attend a two-day planning and 
orientation workshop that allows the school to 
identify factors in the school which help or 
inhibit change; examine research and case stud- 
ies on successful staff development, curriculum 
change, and action research projects; and de- 
velop a plan for shared governance. PSI also 
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organizes follow-up meetings for schools and 
plans summer institutes and an annual confer- 
ence for all League schools. Information is also 
shared among the schools through a bi-armual 
newsletter called In Sites. 

To assist schools in making informed decisions 
about school practices, PSI operates an informa- 
tion retrieval service; schools can request docu- 
mentation on successful school practices (such as 
cooperative learning or whole language) that 
have been compiled by the U.S. Department of 
Education's National Diffusion Network. PSI 
also offers access to demonstration schools that 
allow outside educators to observe a learning 
community at work and to learn from profes- 
sionals in these schools. 

In addition to these activities, the Program for 
School Improvement also helps school boards 
and districts develop policies and allocate re- 
sources that will enable educational improve- 
ment in individual schools. 



For further information: 

Contact: 

Program for School Improvement 
124Aderhold Hall 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
706-542-2516 

800-578-2516 (from within GA) 

Ask PSI for thq contact information for a demon- 
stration school in your area. 

Read: 

Allen, L., & Glickman, C. D. (1992). School 
improvement; The elusive faces of shared 
governance. NASSP Bulletin, 76(542), 80-87. 
Blase, J., & Blase, J. R. (1994). Empowering teach- 
ers: What successful principals do. Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. 

Blase, J., Blase, J. R., Anderson, G. L., & Dungan, 
S. (1995). Democratic principals in action: Eight 
pioneers. Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. 
Glickman, C. D. (1993). Renewing America's 
schools: A guide for school-based action. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
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Two other sources were used to compile this 
description; PSI's detailed brochure and a per- 
sonal communication with Lew Allen, Director 
of National Outreach at PSI, on March 9, 1995. 

The Center for 

Leadership in School 
Reform 

Introduction 

The Center for Leadership in School Reform 
(CLSR), headquartered in Louisville, Kentucky, 
has developed a comprehensive plan for initiat- 
ing and sustaining system-wide restructuring. Its 
purpose and activities focus on the challenges of 
the change process at all levels of the educational 
system, and its ultimate goal is to help reorga- 
nize schools around the needs of students and 
the work that students are expected to do. 

CLSR's activities are founded on the belief that 
the purpose of schools is to engage students in 
learning activities that require them to use ideas 
and information to produce intellectual products 
and solve problems. These activities should help 
them build the skills and attitudes necessary to 
participate in and contribute to their communi- 
ties and to this information-based society. 

CLSR's approach to restructuring draws from 
principles imderlying effective business practices 
such as quality team work and shared leader- 
ship. 

Phillip Schlechty founded CLSR in 1988 because 
he was convinced that "without access to high- 
quality support from outside agencies whose 
only purpose is advancing the cause of reform in 
education, it is unlikely that local leaders can 
bring about the kinds of fundamental changes 
that are needed" (CLSR Brochure, p. 1). Superin- 
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tendents, governors, and business leaders have 
praised past work of the Center for Leadership 
in School Reform. CLSR is currently involved in 
partnerships or long-term consulting relation- 
ships with numerous school districts throughout 
the country. 

Through a partnership with the Center, educa- 
tors within a school district will be involved in 
assessing the district' s current state of affairs and 
capacity for creating lasting improvements, in 
creating and realizing a vision for their schools, 
and in networking with other educational lead- 
ers. The Center and the district partner must 
agree on common goals aimed at enabling the 
district to facilitate changes at the building and 
classroom levels. These goals include the follow- 
ing: 

• Giving priority to the student as the primary 
customer of spools and to student success as 
the primary objective of educators' work. 

• Developing a shared understanding of the 
problems ^at have led to the need for funda- 
mental restructuring; these problems should 
be compelling and persuasive but inspire 
hope, not despair. 

• Gamering support for reform efforts from 
teachers, adniinistrators, boards of education, 
business and civic leaders, parents, opinion 
makers in the community, and taxpayers in 
general. 

• Creating schools in which teachers are 
leaders and principals are leaders of leaders 
and in which all sAool staff are committed to 
continuous improvement. 

• Developing an environment that is flexible, 
responds quickly to problems and needs, and 
encourages innovation. 

• Encouraging and supporting collaboration 
among all groups and community agencies 
that provide services to children. 

• Providing training, incentives, and support 
for all those working for change. 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Entire school districts are the primary target of 
the work of the Center. Although the elementary 
and secondary schools within those districts will 
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undergo restmcturing as part of the reform 
effort, CLSR works through district and commu- 
nity leaders to instigate more widespread 
change. According to the Center's informational 
brochure, "CLSR work is grounded in the belief 
that changing the roles of teachers and principals 
requires complementary chctnges in the roles of 
boards of education, superintendents, and 
central office personnel, as well as changes in the 
relationships between schools and families ctnd 
schools and communities" (pp. 1-2). 

What happens at the school level? 

V^^th its focus on district-wide reform, CLSR 
facilitates the deep involvement of parents, 
community members, teachers, principals, and 
other school staff in the restructuring process 
that will affect their individual schools as well as 
the other educational organizations in the dis- 
trict. This restructuring process is outlined in 
some detail in the Center's informational packet 
and will be summarized below: 

The Partnership 

District leaders who are committed to the funda- 
mental philosophy and goals of the Center may 
sign an agreement to become long-term partners 
with CLSR. The Center's goals (summarized 
above) focus on creating an environment in 
which continual improvement can thrive; each 
district will use the restructuring process to 
make its own decisions regarding changes in the 
delivery of services, instructional practices, or 
curricula. 

The Marketing Strategy 
The district superintendent and the president of 
CLSR will then develop a plan for informing 
various constituencies about the partnership and 
the basic beliefs that will frame an approach to 
restructuring. Special attention will be given to 
teachers' needs to understand the goals and their 
expected role as leaders. 

The Liaisons 

The superintendent will appoint someone to 
work as a liaison with CLSR, and CLSR will 
assign someone to serve as a liaison to the 
district. These persons will have day-to-day 
responsibility for the progress of the partnership 
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restructuring effort and will facilitate the devel- 
opment of a first draft of an action plan for the 
district to pursue its restructuring goals. 

The District Profile 

Q^SR staff and selected staff from the district 
(representing various roles within the educa- 
tional system) will use interviews, foais groups, 
surveys, observations, and document analysis to 
prepare a report which outlines the district's 
capacity to sustain a major restructuring effort. 
This profile will document the existing situation 
in the district with regard to effective support 
systems, policies that inhibit improvement, and 
views of various members of the educational 
community about the problems schools face and 
the willingness of individuals to commit them- 
selves to restructuring. 

The Steering Committee 
The liaisons, superintendent, president of CLSR, 
and the president of the local teachers' union 
will then create a committee of teachers, princi- 
pals, district staff, board members, and others 
who will act as a group to share insights and 
help shape the direction of the changes. 

The Strategic Assessment System 
Individual schools get involved in the restructur- 
ing effort when faculty participate in assessing 
the workings of their sdiools. A team of faculty 
are trained to develop a plan for collecting data 
about the schools' capacities and operations, and 
then data are collected <md analyzed. Results are 
presented to the rest of the faculty in the form of 
a trial; evidence to support and refute the 
school's position in relation to restructuring 
goals is offered, and then faculty divide into 
small groups to discuss the evidence. An action 
plan for each school's restructuring efforts is 
foimded on the results of these discussions. 

Although much of this process focuses on the 
organization and support systems of educational 
institutions, CLSR emphasizes that restructuring 
requires everyone to articulate and discuss his or 
her beliefs about what schools should be doing. 
According to CLSR, "Schools, and entire school 
communities, must clarify their beliefs about: the 
purpose of schools; the ability of students to 
learn; the factors that determine the opportunity 



to learn; the role of family and commvmity; the 
kind of society for which children are being 
prepared; the proper focus of school activity; the 
rules, roles, and relationships that should govern 
behavior; and the obligations and role of tibe 
entire system." 

How is instruction changed? 

CLSR does not prescribe any specific recommen- 
dations for changes in instruction. Such changes 
are decided by individual schools as they engage 
in the restructuring process. CLSR provides a 
framework for instruction that focuses on creat- 
ing quality work for students as a first step in 
students' creating quality work. CLSR works 
with teachers and other leaders so that they will 
understand and incorporate into their work 
those qualities which cause the students to 
engage in the work, persist with ; work, and 
feel satisfaction and delight in the products of 
the work. Through this process students should 
learn what is culturally significant and valued by 
parents, the community, and society. 

What improvements are expected? 

The districts and schools .that have taken this 
approach to restructuring have seen an increased 
focus on the quality of work that students are 
given, increased pariicipation of school staff in 
the operation of tiheir sdiools, an improved 
decision-making process in the schools and 
throughout the district, and an increased satis- 
faction among staff in their work lives. In the 
long term, school districts have learned how to 
manage change and solve problems in new and 
more effective ways, so that they can continue to 
improve without the assistance of CLSR. Al- 
though many districts report improved student 
performance in school and active engagement of 
learners, changes in test scores or other hard data 
cannot be directly correlated with involvement 
in this school restructuring process, as many of 
these schools have other improvement programs 
in place. 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

School districts who are working with CLSR 
offer the kind of criticisms that are expected of a 
comprehensive approach of this kind: the pro- 
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IXipelo Public Schools 

TupelOf Mississippi 



Former Superintendent Mike Walters 
described Tupelo as a progressive commu- 
nity with a growing economy, lots of high- 
paying jobs, and a commitment to strong 
public schools. As such, Tupelo enjoyed a 
relatively good public school system for a 
number of years, but when Walters came to 
the district five years ago, community 
members and educators stressed that a lot 
of children were still falling through the 
cracks, and significant changes in the 
system seemed to be required to ensure 
that all students experienced success. 

Walters decried a system based on a nor- 

* 

mal curve of student achievement which 
meant that some students would always 
fail. From a brief talk with him about 
school reform, it became clear that he 
thought systematically about educational 
problems— blaming structures rather than 
people — and was determined to uncover 
the systemic problems in Tupelo that create 
barriers to change. In 1991, Walters invited 
Schlechty to visit Tupelo and assist educa- 
tors in thinking through the purpose of 



education and the needs of the schools and 
community. The Tupelo Public Schools 
then became one of the first partners with 
the Center for Leadership in School Re- 
form. 

According to Walters, the critical role that 
CLSR can play in district-wide improve- 
ment is in helping "communities frame 
problems with the current system" and 
"think about how they get from where 
they are to where they want to be." The 
first step in restructuring, he believes, has 
to take place in people's minds, so that 
they can recognize failures of the current 
system and be able to'concfeive of another 
way of doing things. Staff at CLSR pro- 
vided a focus and dialogue for rethinking 
the way schooling happens and bringing 
xmderlying assxunptions to the surface. 

In Tupelo, this meant recogiuzing the 
detrimental nature of the graded structure 
of schooling; grade levels in school do not 
reflect what is known about the varying 
developmental nature of growing cliildren, 
and the A, B, C grades schools give suggest 
that failure is expected of some students. 
Said Walters, "Rather than flexible stan- 
dards and a rigid system, we need high, 
inflexible standards and a system that 
supports students to reach these stan- 
dards." Thus, Tupelo instituted non- 
graded primary schools (no letter grades 
and no age-grade divisions) that were 
organized around the developmental 
needs of children. Assessment was re- 
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formed to make use of student portfolios 
that allow students to set standards for 
themselves and encourage teachers to 
evaluate a student in relation to his or her 
improvement, rather than in competition 
with peers. Parents were also included in 
this assessment through video report 
cards; the teacher interviews the student 
on vi leotape and then sends the tape 
home. Cooperative learning in all grade 
levels was also stressed, so that students 
learned from peers and from students 
older and younger than themselves. 

Another systemic issue that came to the 
fore in Tupelo was the quality manage- 
ment notion of "doing it right the first 
time." Educators in the district focused 
more on preschoolers' needs to be pre- 
pared for school, and district resources 
have been shifted away from remedial 
programs and into preschool programs 
and parenting education. For students 
who were already in middle school and so 
did not have the benefit of such prevention 
measures, Tupelo created an accelerated, 
alternative middle school for students who 
are at least two years behind grade level. 
All the middle schools implemented 
practices that addressed the unique needs 
of early adolescents. All of these changes 
and o^ers — such as integrating curricula 
around thematic units and changing the 
nature of student work to emphasize 
critical thinking and problem solving — 
required "massive retraining" of school 
staflF, which has cost the district some 
money. However, Walters pointed out that 
Tupelo was fortunate to have access to 
substantial private funds from the commu- 
nity. 

Tupelo educators undertook many restruc- 
turing efforts as a result of their examina- 



tion of systemic issues, but these efforts 
were not without difficulties. As the num- 
ber of at-risk students coming in to the 
system continued to increase, the schools 
were challenged to figure out how to meet 
these students' special needs while still 
giving all the other students what they 
required for success. In addition, many 
staff in the school system had to be con- 
vinced that the system needed changing. 
Walters observed that teachers were still 
developing their commitment to restruc- 
turing and to the need to set higher stan- 
dards for students; many did not have the 
necessary skills to make the changes, and a 
few tended to act as saboteurs. Some par- 
ents were also a barrier to change in Tupelo 
because they felt that their children suc- 
ceeded in the traditional system. Walters 
also talked about political barriers from 
certain constituents who were misinformed 
about school changes, did not trust any- 
thing new, and made claims that the 
schools were trying to take over students' 
minds. 

Despite these challenges, Walters remains 
convinced that system-wide change is the 
only solution to the problems of education 
in the nation today. He says, 'T don't think 
we had any choice but to do it." With the 
help of outside educational thmkers, such 
as the staff at CLSR, Walters believes that 
significant restructuring is possible, but 
admits that it is "tough work." 

For more information, contact: 

Tupelo Public Schools 
P.O. Box 557 
Tupelo, MS 38802 
601-841-8859 
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cess takes so long and requires a great commit- 
ment of energy, and day-to-day attention, includ- 
ing significant retraining. CLSR staff recognize 
the problems that this can present but feel it is 
important for districts to take the time necessary 
to study themselves (instead of having outsiders 
do a quick audit of the school system's activities) 
and involve many people in the process of reform, 
or meaningful, lasting change will not occur 

What resources are required? 

CLSR's work is funded by fees from school 
districts who request its assistance. Fees are 
charged by the day to cover costs for training, 
consultation, and all activities of the liaison 
assigned to the district. Some districts have 
received grants from foundations to fund their 
partnership with CLSR, and, occasionally, a 
business or foundation will give a grant to CLSR 
to work with a specific district. The number of 
days of assistemce provided to a school district 
depends on the size of the district and its needs 
cind can remge from 20 to over 200. 

In addition to these costs, one district-level staff 
member's time will have to be devoted to the 
duties of partnership liaison, and many person- 
nel from schools and administrative offices will 
have to be given the time to participate in team 
meetings, self assessment, planning, developing 
processes for results-oriented decision making, 
and other restructuring tasks. 

What assistance is available? 

From the above descriptions, it is clear that 
ongoing support and consultation is provided by 
CLSR staff to any partner district. The Center 
will also assist these districts in locating funding 
from foundations and businesses to support the 
restructuring. 

Additionally, CLSR staff conduct workshops and 
seminars for administrators, teachers, board 
members, community groups, and others as 
requested. This training is tailored to meet the 
specific needs of the district, allows for follow- 
up as needed, and may be used to develop a 
cadre of local-level trainers or facilitators. Topics 
for such workshops include elementary school 
restructuring, middle school restructuring, high 
school restructuring, the change process, the 



"CLSR provides a framework for 
instruction that focuses on 
creating quality work for students 
as a first step in students' creating 
quality work." 

CLSR district profile (including strategic plan- 
ning), decision making, designing quality work 
for students, developing leadership for school 
redesign, developing a set of beliefs, marketing 
the problems, process and facilitation skills/ 
team building, and school-based assessment. 

The Center also organizes a Fellov/s Program 
that brings together practitioners from school 
systems around the country to share their exper- 
tise and restructuring experiences with educa- 
tors in other districts. 

For educators who are not involved in a partner- 
ship with the Center, CLSR offers seminars that 
introduce its philosophy and services, provides 
occasional training or facilitation to help districts 
identify goals and needs, and conducts national 
institutes to bring educational leaders together. 

For further information: 

Contact: 

Center for Leadership in School Reform 
950 Breckenridge Lane 
Suite 200 

Louisville, KY 40207 
502-895-1942 

Read: 

Schlechty, P. C. (1990). Schools for the 21st century: 
Leadership imperatives for educational reform. 
Schlechty, P. C., & Cole, R. W. (1992). Creating 
standard-bearer schools. Educational Leader- 
ship, 50(3), 45-49. 

References 

Two sources were used to compile this descrip- 
tion: CLSR's detailed information packet and a 
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personal communication with Marty Vowels, 

Vice President of CLSR, on March 9, 1995. 

The National Alliance 
for Restructuring 
Education 

Introduction 

The National Alliance for Restructuring Educa- 
tion, a program of the National Center on Educa- 
tion and the Economy, emphasizes redesigning 
the entire system of education so that all stu- 
dents can achieve at high levels. As an "alliance," 
it works as a partnership of states, school dis- 
tricts, corporations, imiversities and non-profit 
organizations. The Alliance seeks to alter policy 
and practice at all levels — school, district and 
state — so that the systems in which schools art 
embedded support the changes in the classrooms 
that affect learning. The Alliance believes that 
only when schools, coimnunities, districts and 
states are organized for high performance will 
large numbers of schools, not just a few, rou- 
tinely produce high levels of student perfor- 
mance. 

The Alliance was fovmded in 1989 by a number 
of states and urban school districts tiiat were 
seeking assistance in making system-wide 
changes. The current state partners in the Alli- 
ance are Arkansas, California, Kentucky and 
Washington; the current district partners are 
Chicago, Illinois; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Rochester and White Plains, New Yoik; and San 
Diego, California. The Milton iiershey School in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, an independent K-12 
school, is also a partner. Some of the institutions 
that work with tike Alliance to create products 
and services to support its comprehensive 
restructuring design include Apple Computer 
Inc., the Learning Research and Development 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh, Jobs for 
the Future, the Center for the Study of Social 
Policy and the Xerox Corporation. In 1992, the 
New American Schools Development Corpora- 
tion provided funding for the Alliance as one 



"break-the-mold" approach to educational 
improvement; the Alliance work is also sup- 
ported by the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

Who/what is the target for 
improvement? 

State departments of education, school district 
offices, local boards of education, community 
service agencies and schools serving all grade 
levels are intended targets of the Alliance reform 
strategy. Because of its systemic focus, the 
Alliance enlists as partners states and school 
districts, not individual schools; however, these 
partners identify a cadre of schools to work with 
the Alliance to implement a restructuring pro- 
gram and plan to expand the number of spools 
each year to achieve a critical mass of restruc- 
tured schools. The goal of restructuring is to 
enable all students to achieve high standards of 
academic learning and be prepared for the 
demands of post-secondary education, 21st- 
century jobs, and life in a democratic society. 

What happens at the school level? 

As a systemic reform effort, the Alliance empha- 
sizes Aat changes need to occur at the school, 
district and state levels. At each level, partners 
in the Alliance have organized their work 
arormd five "design tasks," which must be 
addressed simultaneously in order to effect 
sweeping change (National Alliance, 1994): 

1. Standards and Assessments 

The Alliance partner New Standards (which was 
established in 1991 by the NCEE in collaboration 
with the Learning Research and Development 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh) has 
developed high standards for student perfor- 
mance in English language arts, mathematics, 
science and applied learning (the skills needed 
for the modem workplace), and is developing an 
assessment system to measure student progress 
toward those standards. The standards stress 
that students must demonstrate mastery of 
academic knowledge and skills and also that 
they must be able to apply that knowledge and 
those abilities to complex, real world problems. 
All Alliance partners have agreed to use the New 
Standards system, either adopting the standards 
and assessments or linking their own, locally 
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developed standards and assessments to those of 
New Standards. 

2. Learning Environments 

Teachers and other staff members in Alliance 
schools are redesigning curricula to match the 
standards and are creating instructional methods 
to help all students reach the standards. These 
changes reflect the most current research on 
student learning and experience with effective 
practices. The use of state-of-the-art information 
technologies is emphasized in Alliance schools, 
as are the integration of applied learning compe- 
tencies with academic skills and knowledge and 
options for work-based experiences and 
mentorships to help prepare students for the 
world of work. 

3. Community Services and Supports 

With help from the Center for the Study of Social 
Policy, coimnunities in Alliance sites are working 
on ways to bring social and health services - 
together with sdiools to help improve the health 
and well being of children and families and 
enable young people to learn at high levels. 

4. High Performance Management 

Alliance schools, school district offices and state 
departments are restructuring to organize them- 
selves for high performance. Tliey do so by 
setting goals, giving autonomy and resources to 
professionals to determine how to meet the 
goals, and holding the professionals accountable 
for meeting the goals. This design task focuses 
on integrating tiie*work across design tasks by 
enabling leadership teams to coordinate and 
plan for results using data on student, school, 
and system performance. 

5. Public Engagement 

Keeping the American public involved in the 
educational system is an important Alliance goal; 
Alliance schools engage parents and members of 
the general public in a meaningful dialogue 
aboul the goals of schooling and how to achieve 
them. The schools also enable parents to serve as 
effective partners in the education of their chil- 
dren. 



The central component of the Alliance vision for 
education is the Certificate of Initial Mastery, a 
credential that will be awarded to students who . 
attain high standards of performance in English 
language arts, mathematics, science and applied 
learning. The CIM standard will be set as high as 
the best-performing countries expect their 
students to perform at about age 16. New Stan- 
dards is developing the standards and assess- 
ments needed to put the Certificate into place, 
but schools, districts, and states are using the 
existing standards and assessments in develop- 
ing a CIM system. They recognize that it will 
take a redesign of the entire education system, 
across all five design tasks, in order for all but 
the most severely disabled students to reach the 
standards and attain a Certificate (National 
Alliance, 1994). 

Using the Certificate system as a framework. 
Alliance schools treat teachers and principals 
"like true professionals, no longer told by the 
system just what to do and when to do it, but 
expected to make all the important decisions 
about how to get the job done" (National Alli- 
ance, 1994, p. 13). Alliance schools are given the 
freedom to reorganize everything from the use of 
time and space to the allocation of funds and 
responsibilities of staff, while they are held 
accoimtable for results — for enabling students to 
meet high standards of performance. The Alli- 
ance provides tools and assistance to enable 
schools to implement their redesign, along with 
diagnostic instruments that allow schools to 
monitor their progress toward reform. 

High performing Alliance schools have imple- 
mented a number of practices that have proven 
successful in enhancing student leanung. In 
elementary schools, teachers work in teams to 
plan instructional units for a group of students; 
they use portfolios to determine where student 
work shows progress and where additional 
assistance might be needed. In elementary and 
middle schools, teachers stay with students for 
more than one year, to get to know them well as 
learners and as individuals. In middle and high 
schools, teachers work in teams to create learn- 
ing experiences that cross disciplinary lines. In 
high schools, teachers break up large schools into 
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smaller units, or houses, to provide closer con- 
nections between students and adults. 

Alliance schools also open their doors to the 
community in many ways to provide students 
with access to resources that enhance student 
learning. Schools remain open before and after 
class hours and on Saturdays in order to provide 
additional time for students who need it and to 
foster links between school and the community. 
Schools also enlist business partners to serve as 
mentors to assist students in their work by 
showing how what they learn applies to the 
world outside of class. Schools employ informa- 
tion technology to connect students to peers and 
experts around the world. In addition, schools 
provide means to connect students and families 
with health and social services in the community. 

How is instruction changed? 

The key characteristic of instruction in Alliance 
schools is that it is connected directly to stan- 
dards for student performance. Administrators 
and teachers select auriculum materials and 
develop instructional units by determining 
whether their method will enable students to 
meet the standards; if it does not, they try an- 
other approach. As the Alliance points out, "The 
learning environment is a partnership among the 
student, parents, the community and the school 
in which all know the performance criteria and 
all have a stake in ensuring that students achieve 
the Certificate" (National Alliance, 1995 ). 

Alliance schools provide the following learning 
opportunities: 

• All students gain a strong foundation of 
content knowledge as they develop thinking, 
reasoning and problem-solving skills. 

• The teacher acts as a coach while engaging 
students in constructing knowledge and 
practicing skills. 

• Students work alone and with others in 
teams, collect and interpret data and identify 
sources of problems, and use a wide range of 
technologies to gather, analyze and report 
information; students leam how to learn and 
to help others leam. 



• Students learn from one another by engaging 
in "accountable talk" and by demonstrating 
their learning to one another. 

As part of its work with its partner New Stan- 
dards, the Alliance is also creating new kinds of 
assessments of student learning that blUr Ae 
distinction between instruction and assessment. 
In Alliance schools, a key assessment tool is a 
portfolio. Students collect work in portfolios that 
demonstrate the depth, breadth and quality of 
their learning, as well as evidence of growth. A 
school's expectations for the work in portfolios is 
tied to the standards students must meet; portfo- 
lios are evaluated by teachers, parents, business 
representatives and others according to those 
standards. 

Helping students prepare for career possibilities 
is another important focus of the Alliance. A key 
element in this strategy is the integration 
throughout the instructional program of aca- 
demic and applied learning ^mpetendes. In 
addition, schools beginnii^^v the elementary 
grades provide opportunities for students to see 
how their learning is cormected to the world 
outside of school. Such opportunities not only 
increase student engagement in their learning by 
making it more meaningful but also introduce 
students to a range of career possibilities. High 
schools, meanwhile, make available apprentice- 
ships and other work-based learning opportuni- 
ties for students who have earned a Certificate of 
Initial Mastery. 

What improvements are expected? 

The Alliance was formed from the belief that 
implementing all five design tasks at all levels 
increases in the likelihood that sites will see 
improvements in student learning. Although the 
Alliance is only a few years old and is still 
refining its strategies, one site that is moving 
toward implemen'ing its reform agenda — 
Kentucky — shows evidence of success. In Ken- 
tucky, the state assessment system is tied to high 
standards and the state annually reports results 
from individual schools. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Reform Act includes a strong incentive 
system that rewards significant improvement. 
Under that system, schools in which student 
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performance increased substantially earned cash 
bonuses equal to about $2,000 per teacher; 
schools where performance declined became 
eligible for assistance from a state-appointed 
'distinguished educator.' 

The Kentucky residts suggest that the Alliance 
work is paying off by helping schools change to 
improve student performance. Of the 15 Alliance 
schools in Kentucky, 13, or 87 percent, earned 
cash awards in 1995, the first year of the pro- 
gram, compared with 38 percent of schools 
statewide. In the wake of these results, which 
outpaced those of any other reform program in 
the state, the state commissioner of education 
agreed to expand the Alliance work in Kentucky. 

Elsewhere, Alliance sites are showing signs of 
progress that will likely lead to improvements, in 
student results down die road. In Pittsburgh, for 
example, the district redesigned its central office 
to give substantially greater authority and 
resources to local schools to enable them to make 
needed changes to improve student perfor- ■ 
mance. And in Washington, the state legislature 
passed an education reform law that will put the 
Certificate of Mastery into practice by the year 
2000 (National Alliance, 1994). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

As part of the Public Engagement design task, 
the Alliance works with school districts and 
states to listen to the public's concerns and 
develop strategies .to respond to them. In San 
Diego, for example, the district conducted 
numerous public events, including cable televi- 
sion discussions, to explain to the public a 
portfolio system — before putting the system into 
place. In Edmonds, Washington, meanwhile, the 
district enlisted considerable public input before 
developing a new report card that shows student 
performance against standards. 

What resources are required? 

The Alliance estimates that high performing 
schools will need about $260 more per pupil to 
institute the necessary changes; half of this cost 
is for instructional technologies. In addition, the 
Alliance charges schools and districts for prod- 



ucts and professional development services; 
these costs vary depending on the needs of a 
particular site (National Alliance, 1994). 

What assistance is available? 

The Alliance central staff and partners provide a 
range of products and technical assistance to 
help distinct and state efforts in all five design 
task areas. In addition, the Alliance sponsors an 
annual national conference and links schools, 
districts, and states through a telecommunica- 
tions network. 

Locally, Alliance sites provide professional 
development at School Development Centers. At 
these sites, which are technology-rich schools 
that demonstrate the integration of the five 
design tasks, teachers and principals from 
visiting schools spend several days in 
practicums, observing and learning from stu- 
dents and teachers in action and developing 
plans for redesigning their home sunool. 

For further information: 

Contact: 

National Alliance for Restructuring Education 
Suite 750 

700 Eleventh Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
202-783-3668 
202-783-3672 (fax) 
nareinfb@ncee.org 

View: 

High Performance Schools: No Exceptions, No 
Excuses (a 17-minute video) 

Read: 

The Certificate of Initial Mastery: A Primer (1994) 
States Begin Developing the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery (1994) 

Designing the New American High School (1994, by 
Marc Tucker) 

National Alliance for Restructuring Education: An 
Orientation to the Design (1995) 

(The above video and publications are available 
from the National Center on Education and the 
Economy, Publications Department, 39 State 
Street, Suite 500, Rochester, NY 14614-1327; 716- 
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546-7620. Contact the National Center for 
prices.) 

References: 

National Alliance for Restructuring Education. 
(1994). National Alliance for Restructuring 
Education (brochiue). Washington, DC: 
Author. 

National Alliance for Restructuring Education. 
(1995). National Alliance for Restructuring 
Education: An Orientation to the Design . 
Washington, DC: Author. 

Comprehensive 

Change 

Through 

Management 

Innovations 

T he foUov'ing section profiles three options 
for comprehensive sAool reform through 
a change in management. Unlike the above 
approaches which involved existing school staff 
in deciding what changes to make and in manag- 
ing the process, these strategies necessitate that 
the school and district contract with an outside 
group who will decide what improvements to 
make, will oversee the changes, and will be held 
accountable for results. (This new management 
may or may not involve changes in existing staff 
including administrators.) The first two options 
below are offered by for-profit companies and 
represent a growing but still controversial move 
toward the private management of public 
schools. The third option, charter schools, is a 
broad policy concept which encompasses the 
creation of new public schools through contracts 
and sponsors and may lead a school to seek out a 
private firm's services. The descriptions of these 



three approaches follows the same format as the 
preceding section, minus the case studies. 

The Private 
Management Debate 

Before presenting these profiles, a brief review of 
the debate over private management of public 
schools seems necessary. This is a decision that a 
school district must not make lightly; political 
controversy from community constituents and 
school employees is almost certain, and oppo- 
nents of such approaches have some compelling 
arguments. 

Positive views of private management empha- 
size the effective pairing of authority with 
accountability (Blackshear, 1993; Keeumey and 
Arnold, 1994). As schools seek to make systemic 
changes, new managers who have not been 
groomed in the traditional system and who are 
given the freedom to try new approaches may 
make sweeping changes in the system as a whole 
that promote efficiency apd effectiveness. At the 
same time, the risk of giving over educational 
responsibilities to a private company is mini- 
mized by strict standards of accountability: if the 
firm does a poor job, the contract can be termi- 
nated. Proponents of private management point 
out that the major flaw of public sector or^^aniza- 
tions is that there is no connection "between the 
performance of the organization and the continu- 
ing flow of resources to the organization 

Managers (principals and teachers) receive no 
rewards if tfie organization performs exception- 
ally well, and there are no sanctions if the orgara- 
zation does not meet its stated objectives" 
(Kearney and Arnold, 1994, pp. 112-113). By 
basing continuation of a contract on perfor- 
mance, privately-managed schools must do 
whatever it takes to succeed with students, and 
the process of determining the standards which 
must be met may also allow educational con- 
sumers (parents, students, and community 
members) a chance to voice their expectations. 

Another role of "market-driven schooling" (a 
term that encompasses charter schools, private 
management of public schools, and school 
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choice), it is argued, is to stimulate improvement 
among traditionally managed schools. The mere 
threat of alternatives to existing public schooling 
is expected to lead schools to seek to improve, 
and anecdotal evidence exists to support this 
view (Kolderie, 1993; Kearney and Arnold, 1994). 
In addition to these advantages, private compa- 
nies generally promise to provide training for 
school staff and to bring resources and equip- 
ment into schools, including technology, which 
many schools could not otherwise afford. 

Opposition to private management of public 
schools takes the form of both ideological and 
logistical issues. Opponents fear applying the 
tenets and goals of profit-making business to the 
public-service notion of schooling for all. Edu- 
cated citizens are not a "product" like shoes, and 
learning is part of holistic, human growth, not an 
assembly process (Moffett, 1994; Tribus, 1993). 
Some opponents worry mat stockholders' expec- 
tations will outweigh die learning of students, 
especially those with special (and more expen- 
sive) needs, and that efficiency for profit will 
take precedence over effectiveness (Clark, 1995). 
Moffett (1994) takes a hard line against 
privatization by pointing to many instances in 
which leading companies in private industry 
have broken laws or acted immorally with 
regards to their employees and/or customers. 

He argues that, as one stakeholder, local busi- 
nesses should participate in school reform, but 
their motives for educational improvement are 
too narrow to allow them to guide or control 
school reform. Moffett (1994) also suggests that 
market-driven schooling calls into question the 
notion that all schools should be excellent. 

Losers may be acceptable and necessary in 
business but not in education. How far are we 
going to carry free enterprise in education? Will 
file schools that fail file for bankruptcy? What do 
you do with them? Imposing the rules of the 
private sector on the public sector destroys the 
point of the public sector, which is to act collec- 
tively for the benefit of all (p. 589). 

Other writers have observed logistical problems 
with private management of public schools. For 
instance, private companies must be monitored 
by the local school board, but this will likely lead 
to conflicts between the two, confusion over who 



is in charge of policy making, uncertainty among 
employees about who they work for, and an- 
other layer of bureaucracy between classrooms 
and central offices (Clark, 1995). Another prob- 
lem is related to financing. Private companies 
typically expect to receive the district's average 
per-pupil expenditure for each student enrolled 
in the privately managed school, but Harrington- 
Lueker (1993) points out that, currently, most 
contracts are for the management of elementary 
schools which usually receive less per pupil than 
secondary schools (which cost more) so that the 
contracting district actually spends more per 
elementary pupil than they might otherwise. In 
addition, Clark (1995) sensibly questions why 
taxpayers should not reap the benefit of more 
efficient, less expensive, school management 
(through lowered taxes) instead of private firms 
making profits. 

As a further warning, Clark (1995) finds that a 
private company's track record with schools can 
be misleading if it has orUy worked with low- 
achieving schools that have shown improve- 
ment; it is much easier to achieve learning gains 
where the starting point is very low than to do so 
in a school that is already e>?periencing some 
success. Finally, the issue of accountability can be 
problematic as well. Meeting minimum stan- 
dards for student learning may be all that is 
necessary for a company to keep its contract for 
school management, but educational excellence 
should be the primary goal. Even when the 
standards are challenging, however, a contract 
can only specify quality performance in terms of 
'“asurable outcomes, such as improvements in 
test scores, attendance, and graduation rates 
(Clark, 1995), but reliable, authentic assessment 
of student learning (not merely standardized 
tests) still eludes evaluators, and some educa- 
tional purposes, such as improving students' 
self-esteem or preparing students for the 
workforce, are not easily measured. 

Despite these worries, the possible benefits of 
(and the current political climate that supports) 
private management of public schools suggests 
that it will continue to expand its impact on 
school reform. It is too soon to know the long- 
term effects of private management on the 
achievement of students (ideological objections 
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aside), but if the few companies that are now 
taking on the challenge have success in a variety 
of settings and begin to make a profit, more 
companies will undoubtedly emerge. But, what- 
ever the promises of this new approach to re- 
form, Clark (1995) cites the excellent repair job 
done by private contractors on the Santa Monica 
freeway (after the recent earthquake) and the 
dismal performance by private construction 
companies on Denver's new airport to empha- 
size that no guarantees are attached to the idea 
of private management. 
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Education 
Alternatives, Inc. 

Introduction 

Founded in 1986, Education Alternatives, Inc. 
(EAI) is a private, for-profit company that forms 
public-private partnerships with public schools, 
manages private schools, provides consulting 
services to public and private schools, and sells 



proprietary products. EAI works in cooperation 
with three other service-providing companies: 
KPMG Peat Marwick which focuses on financial 
management; Johnson Controls-Fadlity Manage- 
ment which operates noninstructional services 
such as building maintenance and transporta- 
tion; and Computer Curriculum Corporation 
which oversees the implementation of computer 
hardware and software. Together, these busi- 
nesses make up The Alliance for Schools that 
Work which contracts with a school district to 
manage one or more of its schools. The Alliance 
will repair and maintain school buildings and 
grounds, introduce more efficient business and 
accounting practices, and provide training for 
teachers, computers for classrooms, and effective 
learning practices for students. According to an 
informational paper from EAI, "The Alliance's 
goal is to channel additional resources into the 
classroom through efficient operational and 
financial management of schools" (EAI, 1994, p. 
2), but EAI also makes a profit by taking a 
portion of these savings as its fee. 

The first two EAI schools were private schools, 
and the first public school with which this 
private firm worked as an educational consultant 
was South Pointe Elementary in Dade County, 
Florida. In 1992, EAI and its Alliance members — 
Computer Curriculum Corporation; Johnson 
Controls, Inc.; and KPMG Peat Marwick, LLP— 
began working with Baltimore City Public 
Schools. Under the terms of the contract, EAI 
helped to manage eight elementary and nine 
middle schools in Baltimore. The company 
currently provides services to 47 schools with 
eiurollment of approximately 33,330 students, 
including the entire district of 32 schools in 
Hartford, Connecticut (EAI, 1995). 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Although EAI is most experienced with manag- 
ing elementary schools, it is prepared to work 
with schools serving any age group and is now 
involved with middle spools in Baltimore and 
all schools in Hartford. The improvement of 
education for all students, regardless of back- 
ground or special needs, is one goal of EAI. 
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"Instruction is expected to make 
use of methods that are proven to 
be effective, such as hands-on, 
intensive projects and cooperative 
learning, and students who need 
extra attention will receive 
tutoring and assistance tailored 
to their learning styles." 

What happens at the school level? 
When considering a partnership with EAI, many 
initial steps are taken not at the school level but 
at the central office, although a recent focus is on 
gaining "grassroots" support at the school level 
and with parents when the company is consider- 
ing work with a district. Contract negotiations 
are made at the district level with the appropri- 
ate authorities, including the school board and 
teachers' xmions, and public meetings are held to 
discuss the EAI option. A contract with a district 
can be terminated by either party at any time 
with ninety days' notice. So far, in the districts in 
which EAI is working, all teachers have been 
kept tmder their previous contracts, but other 
support persormel (such as custodial staff, bus 
drivers, and paraprofessionals) may encoimter 
changes in their emplo)onent, including lower 
pay (Cells, 1993). If a whole district contracts for 
EAI's services (as in Hartford), EAI will update 
and refine central administrative management 
systems, accounting practices, iiiformation 
gathering and reporting, and other district-level 
administrative tasks. Also in Hartford, EAI was 
hired to help the district implement the strategic 
plan for improvement whicii has already been 
developed. 

At the school level, EAI works cooperatively 
with each school's planning teams to choose 
educational practices which will fit with each 
school. EAI's instructional program, known as 
Tesseract, is currently being used in most EAI 



schools, but it is not a necessary component of 
the partnership. Teachers are provided extensive 
professional development and support to give 
them new skills for more effective instruction. 
State-of-the-art computers are made more widely 
available throughout the school and in each 
classroom so that students can learn certain skills 
at their own pace and teachers can electronically 
monitor students' progress (EAI, 1994). EAI also 
endeavors to involve parents more actively in 
school happenings and in their children's educa- 
tion; one way this is accomplished is through at 
least three parent-teacher conferences for every 
child each year. 

How is instruction changed? 

An important instructional change made in all 
EAI schools is the addition of a teacher-intem or 
associate teacher in each classroom so that the 
student-teacher ratio is cut in half. Such interns 
are college graduates, some pursuing a master's 
degree and others working toward teacher 
certification (Blackshear, 1993). 

Part of EAI's services to schools is an optional 
model for instructional improvement called 
Tesseract. The Tesseract model combines a 
n(imber of proven pedagogical practices and is 
based on the belief that "every student possesses 
special gifts and talents and that the job of 
education is to develop those gifts and talents to 
the fullest" (Alliance for Schools that Work, 1992, 
p. 2). The curriculum used in Tesseract is fairly 
standard — language arts, mathematics, social 
studies, science, physical education, music, and 
art — ^but the methods of instruction are innova- 
tive. Teachers become encouraging coaches for 
independent student-learners. Hands-on and 
cooperative learning are the norm, lessons take 
advantage of the surrotmding community, and 
knowledge is connected to real-world issues. 
Each child's personal learning styles and educa- 
tion needs are identified and attended to, and 
students' social, emotional, and physical health, 
as well as academic learning, are given priority. 
A "Personal Education Plan" (TradeMark) is 
developed at the start of each school year with 
every student and his or her parents and teach- 
ers, and students are expected to meet "learner 
outcomes." Students are always encouraged to 
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be responsible for evaluating their progress and 
plaiming future work (EAI, 1994). . 

What improvements are expected? 

Like other contract management approaches, 

EAI is held accountable for its performance. The 
local school board monitors results, and numer- 
ous public meetings each year allow the commu- 
nity to receive information and share their 
perceptions (Alliance for Schools that Work, 
1992). 

EAI has published some statistics regarding their 
management success in Baltimore and Dade 
County. Since begirming work with the Balti- 
more schools in 1992, student attendance rates 
have been on the rise, school environments are 
safer, parents are more involved, and students 
hold more positive attitudes about school and 
learning. At South Pointe Elementary, students 
in grades four to six scored higher in 1994 on 
standardized tests than similar students in the 
rest of Dade County (EAI, 1994). 

Another interesting measure of EAI's success is 
its ability to save schools money compared to 
traditional management. Cells (1993) estimates 
that, at the start of EAI's second year in the 
Baltimore schools, approximately $5,400 of the 
average $5,918 spent per pupil in the district was 
reaching EAI classrooms directly compared to 
the $4,300 per student that reached classrooms in 
schools managed by the district. Administrative 
and maintenance cost savings account for the 
difference (Celis, 1993). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 
of this approach? 

EAI encountered much resistance when first 
proposed in Baltimore and Hartford, for the 
many reasons that for-profit management is 
opposed as a solution to the problems in public 
education (Judson, 1994; Kennelly, 1993). Al- 
though its track-record is praiseworthy, Kennelly 
(1993) points out that much of this praise comes 
from EAI's success at South Pointe Elementary 
whose situation was quite different from most 
schools that might consider contracting with a 
private firm. South Pointe was part of a district- 
wide expansion project, so its building was built 



from scratch and designed to specifically house 
this new form of education, unlike in Baltimore 
where EAI is being integrated into existing, 
traditional buildings. Also at South Pointe, IBM 
donated expensive computer hardware and a 
teaching staff was hired for the new elementary 
school from a pool of applicants from around the 
nation. Obviously, most schools that consider 
contractiiig with EAI will not have these 
uniquely favorable conditions. 

Another problem has been noted by Kennelly 
(1993) — a teacher-tumed-joumalist who served 
for a short :ime as a teacher-intem in a Baltimore 
EAI school. He found that the role of the interns 
was unclear to school teacbters, and interns were 
often used inappropriately. Says KermeHy, 

"Often sent into classrooms to work side by side 
with people hostile to everything they represent, 
the interns are the shock troop of the Tesseract 
experiment" (p. 33). 

What resources are required? 

Resources provided by the district will be de- 
cided through individual contracts with EAI. In 
Baltimore, EAI receives the average amoimt per 
pupil that is spent on other students in the 
district (Harrington-Lueker, 1993). Additional 
resources have been provided by EAI, such as 
the $1.3 million it invested in the Baltimore 
schools for building and grounds improvements 
(Celis, 1993). In Dade County, the work of EAI 
was supported through a variety of grants. 

What assistance is available? 

Once a contract is negotiated, EAI is responsible 
for the majority of operational and instructional 
changes that must be made, while it expects the 
district to monitor its progress and performance. 
EAI may also help districts procure grants for 
additional improvements, recommend individu- 
als to fill vacant administrative positions, and 
assist in public relations activities. 

For further information: 

Contact: 

Donna L. Thompson 

Coordinator for Marketing and Partnership 
Development 
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"As of last fall, ten states had 
passed legislation authorizing 
charter schools, and at least six 
more were considering it." 



Education Alternatives, Inc. 

1300 Norwest Financial Center 
7900 Xerxes Avenue ‘^outh 
Minneapolis, MN 55431 
612-832-7931 
800-326-3354 

Recid: 

Alliance for Schools that Work. (1992). 

Tomorrow's schools today: Questions and An- 
swers about our public/private partnerships. 
Minneapolis: Author. 

Harrington-Lueker, D. (1993). Public schools go 
private. The American School Board Journal, 
280(9), 35-39. 

Kennelly, J. (1993). I taught at Tesseract. Baltimore 
Magazine, 86(6), 31-34. 
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The Edison Project 

Introduction 

The Edison Project is a plan for private, for-profit 
management of public schools according to a 
contract with a local school board and district 
administrators. The designers of the Edison 
Project have developed a comprehensive vision 
of dianges in a school's curriailum, methods of 
teaching and leadership, and availability of 
resources including state-of-the-art teclmologies. 
They are committed to providing a high quality 
and ambitious education to all students at an 
affordable price, and they expect to be held 
accountable for results. 

Originally conceived by advertising executive 
Chris Whittle (who created Channel One), the 
Edison design was developed by an experienced 
team of educational professionals. It included 
teachers, principals, and some prominent figures 
in education such as Chester Finn, social scien- 
tists, and management consultants and was 
based on educational research on effective 
practices and innovations around the world. 
After a few years of planning, fundraising, and 
scaling-back of cimbitions, the Project is now 
prepared to enter into partnership with indi- 
vidual public schools, perhaps under a charter 
school agreement. The description of the Project 
provided below is based on plans made by the 
design team. The first Edison partnership 
schools opened in the Fall of 1995 in Midiigan, 
Massachusetts, Kansas, and Texas. 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

All students are given the necessary attention to 
meet high standards for learning. The Project is 
designed to be used in elementary, middle- 
grade, and high schools. 

What happens at the school level? 

One or more schools in a district will contract 
with The Edison Project; Edison staff will then 
operate the scliools in conjunction with teachers 
and principals. The Project will initially invest 
private capital in the school in order to install 
technology, train teachers, bring in irmovative 
curriculum materials, and renovate buildings 
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when necessary. Edison staff will manage the 
facilities and streamline administrative proce- 
dures such as record keeping and reporting. 

With a carefully structured plan of innovative 
strategies, significant improvements in the 
achievement of all students is expected, but the 
contract can be terminated on short notice if 
educators are not satisfied with student perfor- 
mance, parent involvement, and staff morale. 

Edison schools will be organized into smaller 
"academies" that serve no more than 300 stu- 
dents; each academy deals with a specific age 
group of students, such as the "primary acad- 
emy" for grades kindergarten through 2 or the 
"collegiate academy" for grades 11 and 12. Each 
academy will be divided into three "houses" 
taught by a team of teachers, and Edison expects 
its schools to have a low teacher /student ratio. 

By organizing around houses and teams rather 
than individual classes, teachers teach the same 
students for a number of years, and a variety of 
instructional settings are encouraged including 
small seminar groups, one-to-one tutoring, large 
lectures, and varied lengths for class periods. 
Students will progress within their academy at 
their own pace, rather than move one grade level 
per year, and will be expected to learn from older 
and younger students. Promotion from one 
academy to the next will depend on a student's 
demonstrated mastery of at least three-fourths of 
that academy's standards in each field of study. 

Edison partner schools will provide a longer 
instructional day for all students and optional 
before- and after-school programs, and the 
school year will be lengthened to 210 days with 
an optional summer program. 

Each teacher will have two hours of planning 
time per day, and teachers will be provided 
state-of-the-art technological support, includirig 
individually assigned portable computers and 
shared access to numerous telephones, copiers, 
and fax machines. Teachers will be includc-d in 
key decision making about school practices, will 
be given control over spending on books and 
materials (which they can preview and rrder on- 
line), and will be enabled to write and publish 
their own materials for other partnership teach- 
ers and schools. They will be compe tsated at 



''Some opponents worry 
that charter school initiatives 
ignore the improvements 
being implemented in existing 
public schools through ongoing 
reform efforts/' 

higher levels than other teachers in the district 
for the added responsibilities of teaching in an 
Edison school, and they will be able to progress 
within their profession from resident teacher to 
teacher to senior teacher to master teacher. 

Parents are expected to be closely involved with 
school activities through access to computer 
communication, voice-mail from teachers on 
homework and other information, regular 
reports from teachers on each child's progress, 
and at least four planning meetings with the 
teacher each year. A social worker will be avail- 
able in the school to help families obtain needed 
social services. Involving the community' is also 
important in an Edison school, and extended 
hours of school operation can make it a hub of 
community activity. Students are also expected 
to provide community service on a regular basis. 

How is instruction changed? 

The Edison Project holds high expectations for 
all students; it will eliminate all tracking prac- 
tices in the school and expect students to meet a 
developed set of standards for each academy. 
Quarterly Learning Contracts, which students 
make with their teachers and parents, will keep 
track of each students' progress, and portfolios 
and performance assessments will be used in 
addition to the district's standardized tests. The 
curriculum, of which about 75 percent is de- 
signed by Edison staff and the rest is tailored to 
local needs by educators in the school, is orga- 
nized around humanities and arts, mathematics 
and science, character and ethics, practical arts 
and skills, and health and physical fitness. 
Subjects across the curriculum will be integrated, 
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knowledge will be applied to workplace expecta- 
tions, and instruction in music, art, dance, and 
drama will be maintained. According to the 
designers' ambitious goals, any student who 
begins the Edison program during their elemen- 
tary years will complete a high-quality high 
school education by the end of tenth grade and 
go on to master at least six Advanced Placement 
courses during 11th and 12th grades. 

Instruction is expected to make use of methods 
that are proven to be effective, such as hands-on, 
intensive projects and cooperative learning, and 
students who need extra attention will receive 
tutoring and assistance tailored to their learning 
styles. The needs of special education students 
and students for whom English is a second 
language will also be met in an Edison partner 
school through advanced instructional methods 
and innovative uses of technology. 

Information technology is an important aspect of 
the Edison approach and will be integrated into 
instruction radier than seen as an occasional 
add-on. The designers expect, with time, to put a 
computer in the home of every family in the 
school as well as numerous computers in every 
classroom. The school will be fully networked to 
allow commvmication throughout the school and 
across the country. Instructional software will be 
available as well as less structured software that 
encourages writing, research, and data analysis. 

What improvements are expected? 

The contract that the Edison Project makes with 
a district will specify the results that will be 
expected over the short- and long-term. Edison 
designers expect that their plan will make sig- 
nificant improvements in student achievement; 
disappointment with student performance 
nationwide is the main reason the Edison Project 
was originally conceived. At this time, however, 
no data exists to back up the promises of the 
Project. 



initiative will beset this program, especially since 
it is bringing clearly defined expectations for 
change into already established school cultures. 
Also, there is no doubt that it will face political 
resistance due to the controversial nature of 
private management of public schools. The 
designers recognize this w'hen they say that, 
"Public authorities must help The Edison Project 
clear the political and regulatory hurdles that 
might otherwise prevent partnership schools 
from acquiring the autonomy they need to 
succeed. But bold reform is never easy, and we 
are ready to work closely with you on matters of 
policy as well as education" (The Edison Project, 
1994, p. 20). 

What resources are required? 

The Edison Project will charge the contracting 
district no more than the federal, state, and local 
dollars that are spent per pupil at other schools 
in the district. Say the designers, "We reallocate 
these funds to produce the results specified in 
the partnership agreement. Only if we accom- 
plish oixr mission effectively over the long term 
do we earn a profit" (The Edison Project, 1994, p. 
3). All training and other resource needs are 
provided by die Edison staff'according to their 
contract with the school district. 

What assistance is available? 

Ongoing support and assistance is provided by 
Edison staff to help with planning, staff prepara- 
tion, and the various steps of the change process. 
Six weeks of summer training will be provided 
for all teachers at the start of a new school 
partnership, and ongoing professional develop- 
ment will include mentoring from teachers at 
other partner schools and instruction that meets 
teachers' expressed needs. Electronic communi- 
cation will allow teachers and Edison staff to 
stay in constant conitoOt, and the designers expect 
to develop a nationwide network of partnership 
schools to allow schools to help each other. 



Are there problems with or criticisms For further information: 
of this approach? Contact: 

It is too soon to know what the problems may be The Edison Project 

with the Edison Project, but one can expect that 529 Fifth Avenue, 12th Floor 

many of the difficulties with any school reform New York, NY 10017 
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212-309-1600 

Fax: 212-309-1604 

Read: 

The Edison Project. (1994). An invitation to public 
school partnership. New York: Author. 

The Edison Project. (1994). Partnership school 
design. New York: Author. 

Harrington-Lueker, D. (1993). Public schools go 
private. The American School Board Journal, 
180(9), 35-39. 
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Charter Schools 

Introduction 

I charter schools are public schools that operate 

imder a contract wiA the local school board 
and / or state which grants the school freedom 
j from most rules cmd reguladons in exchange for 

holding the school to certain standards of ac- 
j countability. Teachers may apply to operate a 

charter school, but other organizations, such as 
colleges, museums, government agencies, or 
parents may propose a plan for an innovative 
school. The sponsor and the state monitor the 
progress cmd performance of a charter school, 
and renewal of the contract depends on the 
j school's success in reaching stated outcomes 

! during the contract period, which is usually from 

I three to five years. 

j The use of charter schools in any district must be 

I authorized by the state legislature, and such 

J laws tend to limit the number of charter schools 

i that can be opened in any one year. Funding for 

! a charter school begins with a district's per-pupil 

I expenditure times the number of students en- 

rolled (a combination of local, state, and federal 
dollars) and usually also includes outside grants. 
Despite its autonomy, a charter k:hool that 



receives federal funding must adhere to the 
requirements associated with use of such funds 
(Dianda and Corwin, 1994). Unlike district 
alternative schools, a charter school usually 
operates virtually independent of the sponsoring 
district and may become a discrete legal entity. 

Charter schools can take many forms, from a 
brand new, start-from-scratch school in a down- 
town storefront to a change in status for an 
existing public school to a teacher-run school- 
within-a-school to a coordinating organization 
for home-schoolers. In the future, even city halis 
and local corporations may opt to oj>en small 
charter schools in their buildings that allow 
apprenticeship opportunities for students 
(Sautter, 1993). Parents choose to enroll their 
children in a charter school and are usually 
responsible for their children's transportation to 
the school (Dianda and Corwin, 1994). Although 
state laws vary, private schools cannot usually 
seek charter status. Although private citizens 
and organizations can propose or help fund a 
charter school, and for-profit companies (such as 
EAl) may be involved in the management of a 
charter school, such schools "must adhere to 
legal codes that preserve their public character" 
(Dianda and Corwin, 1994, p. 2). Charter schools 
cannot charge tuition and must have an open 
admission policy. 

Support for charter schools became widespread 
after the publication of Ray Budde's Education by 
Charter: Restructuring School Districts which 
discussed school-within-a-school charters orga- 
nized by teachers (Budde, 1988; Dianda and 
Corwin, 1994). As of the fall of 1995, ten states 
had passed legislation authorizing charter 
schools, and at least six more were considering 
it. Both President Clinton and Education Secre- 
tary Richard Riley support chapter public 
schools. The charter school idea is attractive to 
some because it offers a kind of middle point 
between traditional public schooling and school 
choice and voucher programs (Sautter, 1993). 

In 1995 Georgia was the only state in the South- 
east that allowed charter schools. In 1993, the 
state passed legislation authorizing an unlimited 
number of existing public schools to apply for 
charter status if the local school board, parents. 
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and school staff approve. These schools would 
not be legally autonomous from their districts 
and would be expected to emphasize school 
improvement initiatives and improving student 
outcomes (Mulholland and Bierlein, 1993). As of 
the 1994-95 school year, no schools in jorgia 
had submitted proposals for charter status. 

Who/what is the target of 
improvement? 

Charter schools can vary widely in description, 
including what grade level of students they 
serve and what kind of learning problems they 
make a priority. For example, some charter 
schools have embraced the Montessori method, 
some have joined the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, and some have made use of charter 
status to promote home-schooling. Many charter 
schools endeavor to "more effectively reach out 
to educate students who have been underser\^ed 
in the past" (Sautter, 1993, p. 16), and districts 
tend to look most favorably on charter school 
proposals that focus on populations of students 
which the traditional schools find hard to teach, 
such as potential drop-outs or students with 
disabilities (Harrington-Lueker, 1994; Sautter, 
1993). 

What happens at the school level? 
Specifics about school-level change will vary 
with each charter school, but whether an existing 
public sdrool is granted charter status or a new 
charter school is created, the typical processes of 
change will imdoubtedly be involved. All the 
major constituents— the sponsor, parents, busi- 
nesses, administrators, and especially teachers — 
will need to collaborate in making decisions 
about goals, management, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessment, and myriad non-instruc- 
tional details to get the school operating will 
need to be addressed. 

Teachers are often the ones most likely to pro- 
pose a charter school and seek a sponsor, but 
even if another group, such as a business or 
parent group organizes the school, teachers often 
must make up the majority of the school's board 
of directors or must sign a petition agreeing to 
convert their school to a charter school (Sautter, 
1993). As with any school reform idea intended 



to improve student learning, teachers will clearly 
be the critical party in bringing the charter 
school's vision to life. They may also find that 
the opportunity is professionally stimulating: 

"For teachers, charter schools offer a chance to 
work in autonomous, innovative schools that 
utilize different philosophical approaches, 
educational programs, teaching niethods, and 
assessment tools, and provide new professional 
development opportunities" (Mulholland and 
Bierlein, 1993, p. 4). 

How is instruction changed? 

Changes in instruction will obviously be depen- 
dent on the purpose and mission of the particu- 
lar charter school, but charter schools are usually 
expected to be innovative in their approaches to 
teaching and learning and to develop strategies 
and practices that can be passed on to more 
traditional public schools (Sautter, 1993). 

What improvements are expected? 

Like the other approaches to school reform that 
are based on new management, charter school 
performance expectations are outlined when the 
contract is developed, and continued sponsor- 
ship may be' dependent on the school meeting 
certain standards. In addition to improvements 
at the individual school, the concept of charters 
may induce certain kinds of improvements. For 
example, Dianda and Corwin (1994) foimd that 
parents are actively involved in many of 
California's charter schools, perhaps because 
they sense that they are partners in an educa- 
tional experiment. Also, many charter school 
advocates argue that the mere existence of 
legislation which allows charter schools will 
spur districts to seek reform in order to avoid the 
possibility of charters (Bierlein and Mulholland, 
1994). 

Are there problems with or criticisms 

of this approach? 

Charter schools pose political problems for 
sponsors and organizers. Teacher union leaders 
worry that charter schools, whose staff salaries 
and benefits need not be bound by previous 
contract agreements, may be used by a district to 
dismantle unions or save money through salary- 
cuts (Harrington-Lueker, 1994; Sautter, 1993). A 
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survey of California charter schools in 1994 
revealed that school districts resisted charter 
schools that sought independence and that 
relationships with teachers' unions were strained 
(Dianda and Corwin, 1994). Some proponents of 
charter schools argue that, to ensure effective 
autonomy, such schools should be sponsored by 
some organization other than the local school 
board, but this could cause problems since the 
district will often still be held legally and fiscally 
responsible for the school (Mulholland and 
Beirlein, 1993). Some opponents also worry that 
charter school experiments ignore the improve- 
ments being made in existing public schools 
through ongoing reform efforts. Sautter (1993) 
quotes Minnesota's Commissioner of Education, 
who addresses this concern: "Charter Schools are 
a small piece of the reform strategies we are 
using in Mirmesota — not a cure-all. If charters 
divert our attention, and reformers believe that 
they don't have to devote as much energy to 
systemic change in the public schools, then they 
will not have served a good purpose" (p. 3). 

Financing a charter school can also be tricky. For 
example, determining how to allocate federal 
funds from a district source for students in the 
charter school is quite difficult (Hanington- 
Lueker, 1994). As another challenge, the design- 
ers of a charter school may find that the funding 
received from a district does not cover the more 
costly educational programs needed to effec- 
tively teach students at risk, even though schools 
with this focus are more likely to be granted 
charters (Harrington-Lueker, 1994). Also, tdiarter 
schools are often given full responsibility for ail 
services and resources required for a school, in 
exchange for autonomy over their entire budget, 
but, often, many services such as student meals 
or payroll are better handled by the district than 
by an individual school (Mulholland and 
Bieriein, 1993). 

Harrington-Lueker (1994) points out that some 
of the biggest hurdles for educators trying to 
start a charter school are the operational logis- 
tics, such as meeting building code requirements 
for the school site, buying insurance, developing 
pension plans, and so on. Most states and dis- 
tricts do not offer assistance in these matters to 
charter school organizers. 



What resources are required? 

Typically, a charter school receives the per-pupil 
expenditure that the district would normally 
provide a traditional public school. But, even if 
these funds cover the operating costs of a charter 
school, they probably will not be enough to meet 
the start-up costs of creating a new school (even 
in an existing public school building), so addi- 
tional funding, such as foundation grants, may 
be needed. 

What assistance is available? 

Few states offer technical assistance to new 
charter schools on dealing with logistical issues 
and educational regulations. Districts who look 
favorably on the idea may provide help to local 
charter schools, but such arrangements would 
have to be decided between the local sponsors 
and creators. 



For further information: 

Read: 

Harrington-Lueker, D. (1994). Charter schools. 
The American School Board Journal, 181(9), 22- 
26. . 

Mulholland, L. A., & Beirlein, L. (1993, Novem- 
ber). Charter schools: A glance at the issues. 
(Policy Brief). Tempe: Morrison Institute for 
Public Policy, Arizona State University. ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 363 
009 

Sautter, R. C. (1993). Charter schools: A new breed 
of public schools. (Policy Briefs, Report 2). Oak 
Brook, IL: North Central Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory. 
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Catalyst Ideas 
for Change 



A lthough most of the preceding 

approaches to comprehensive change 
..emphasize a particular organization and 
its vision and strategies, reform need not be 
linked to a specific program or organization but 
can grow out of a certain way of thinking about 
how schooling should be practiced. The follow- 
ing pages describe approaches to reform based 
on a broad theory, philosophy, or set of recom- 
mendations for school improvement which may 
act as a catalyst for comprehensive change. Sudi 
ideas are currently providing a framework to 
guide schools through the restructuring process. 
(The descriptions that follow do not lend them- 
selves to being written in the same format as the 
previous profiles.) 



Effective Schools 

The concept of effective schools is probably not 
new to any educators today, but it continues to 
be a crucial foundation on which many school 
improvement plans and strategies are built. 
Effective school reform focuses on social and 
organizational changes, rather than technical 
changes, that create an erwironment for learning. 
Research on effective schools began in the 1970s, 



soon after James Coleman's report. Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, told the nation that 
schools — in comparison to social and home 
environment factors — had little effect on student 
achievement. In an effort to contradict these 
disparaging conclusions about American 
schools, Ronald Edmonds and other researchers 
conducted studies of schools in which students 
were mastering academic material and succeed- 
ing in school despite socioeconomic, family, and 
other factors that might predict otherwise 
(Lezotte, 1989; Smock, 1986). The many years of 
research that followed described such "effective 
schools" eind then searched for common charac- 
teristics among them (Edmonds, 1978; Edmonds 
and Frederiksen, 1979; Good and Brophy, 1986). 
This literature is collectively referred to as the 
effective schools research. 

Characteristics of Effective 
Schools 

Effective schools are, in essence, schools of 
quality and equity (Lezotte, 1989). This means 
that most students (at least 90 percent) achieve 
minimum standards for learning and that this 
achievement does not vary according to socio- 
economic status, race, or gender. Other defini- 
tions of effective schools include the expectation 
that student behavior problems are minimal and 
that students, teachers, and parents report 
satisfaction with the school as a whole. 

As more has become known about what factors 
seem to account for an effective school, indi- 
vidual schools' and districts' improvement 
efforts have often focused on these factors. The 
following list describes the major characteristics 
that effective schools have in common, as com- 
piled from a variety of sources (Follman, Vedros, 
and Curry, 1992; Lezotte, 1991, 1992; Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, 1990; Smock, 
1986). 

High expectations for success 
All school staff hold and demonstrate a belief 
that all students can learn, and they employ 
strategies to ensure that students succeed. Teach- 
ers regularly tell students that they are capable 
learners, and high expectations are stated often 
throughout the school to create a climate in 
which students believe in themselves and feel 
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positive about their futures. Administrators also 
hold high expectations for instructional quality, 
and teachers expect much of themselves and 
their colleagues and believe that they are capable 
of positively impacting students' lives. 

A focused mission and clear goals 
Teaching and learning are the priority purposes 
of the school, and everyone in the school is 
committed to the mission of success for all. 
Specific goals for improvement developed by 
individual schools are clear to all members of the 
school community. 

Instructional leadership 
With the school's emphasis on teaching and 
learning, the principal views her or his role as 
primarily one of instructional leader and spends 
the majority of the work day in classrooms, 
facilitating instruction, rather than in the office. 
Such a leader holds teachers and students to 
high standards, protects learning from disrup- 
tion and teachers from unnecessary paperwork, 
shares knowledge about education research and 
practice, regularly observes teachers and pro- 
vides feedback, coordinates curriculum to meet 
local and state requirements and school improve- 
ment needs, analyzes and makes use of student 
achievement data, and holds frequent meetings 
to discuss student achievement and the instruc- 
tional program. The principal also ensures that 
teachers get the professional development that 
they need and desire by providing time and 
resources for teachers to work together, visit 
other classrooms and schools, do their own 
research on effective practices, and organize or 
attend workshops. Instructional leadership is not 
only the responsibility of the principal, however; 
teachers in effective schools also work as co- 
leaders of school change, staff development, and 
instructional improvement. 

Strive for improvement 
^thool improvement is a constant endeavor in 
effective schools, and faculty continually work to 
improve their competence and effectiveness in 
the classroom. Professional development is a 
priority, and opportunities for staff development 
relate to schoolwide improvement plans and to 
teachers' expressed needs. Teacher collaboration 
is encouraged to allow teachers to address 



problems that cannot be solved in isolation from 
one another. 

Safe and orderly environment 
Effective schools have clear and consistent rules 
of conduct about which everyone is informed, 
and discipline is firm and fair. The school build- 
ing and grounds are clean and safe, and class- 
rooms are orderly and friendly places to learn. 
Teachers and students have positive personal 
interactions. School staff do not merely work to 
eliminate undesirable behavior but actively 
promote desirable behaviors by encouraging 
cooperative, multicultural, and democratic 
values. 

lime and opportunity to learn 
Efficient use of learning time is encouraged 
through clear and focused instruction, careful 
orientation of students to lessons, smooth class- 
room routines, and teachers who start classes 
quickly and have tasks and materials ready. 
Methods of instruction, including groupings of 
students, fit the skills and content being taught, 
and curricular modifications, such as interdisci- 
plinary lessons and decreased content coverage, 
ensure that time is available for mastery of 
essentials. Teachers enable all students to master 
material by providing extra time or special 
instructional help to those who need it. 

Frequent monitoring of student progress 
Administrators and faculty assess student 
learning regularly and modify approaches so 
that all students can succeed. Various forms of 
assessment are used including standardized 
tests, teacher questioning, and portfolios. Learn- 
ing outcomes data are disaggregated to clarify 
and address differences in achievement by 
gender, race, class, etc. 

Rewards and recognition 
Rewards and public acknowledgement of stu- 
dent achievements are common in effective 
schools. Standards for evaluation are made clear, 
and students are kept informed of their learning 
progress through timely feedback and praise. 
Rewards are given for various steps in a stu- 
dents' academic achievement and for other areas 
in which students can shine, such as for atten- 
dance, punctuality, community service, artistic 
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performances, and athletics. Teacher excellence is 
also publicly and informally recognized. 

Positive home-school relations 
Effective schools work to build trust and com- 
munication between the school and students' 
homes in order to encourage authentic partner- 
ships between parents and teachers. Parents are 
invited to participate in all aspects of school 
operations, from classroom work to committees 
to social events, and the school actively works to 
create a welcoming environment for families and 
others in the community. 

District-level support 
Effective schools are usually supported by 
central office personnel and planning so that 
district services enhance individual schools' 
efforts. The district staff hold high expectations 
for the system as a whole and review policies to 
ensure that these are consistent with the priority 
of student learning. School improvement efforts 
are encouraged, supported, and monitored, and 
excellence is recognized and rewarded. 

It is important to note that merely combining 
these characteristics, like ingredients in a recipe, 
will not ensure effectiveness. Instead, a school 
which focuses on creating an ethos of achieve- 
ment and excellence around which norms, 
rituals, and practices develop, will find that the 
above factors become important places to focus 
reform efforts (Sashkin and Egermeier, 1994). 

Becoming an Effective School 

Schools that want to make use of the effective 
schools research and characteristics to undergird 
improvements need to begin with the recom- 
mendations for the school change process dis- 
cussed in Section One of this document. Not all 
the characteristics can be addressed simulta- 
neously, but schools can start by building leader- 
ship capacity and developing a school-wide 
attitude of high expectations. Familiarity with 
research on each of the above characteristics 
should precede decisions about school change, 
just as the Onward to Excellence model for 
improvement is based on effective schools 
research (see Section Il-Onward to Excellence). 
Many of the other strategies for reform that are 
profiled in this document can be combined with 



a philosophy of effective schooling as schools 
develop their improvement plans. Throughout a 
school's reform process, surveys of parents, 
teachers, and students and open meetings to 
discuss what it means to be an effective school 
will allow staff to monitor progress toward 
overall improvement goals. 

Effective Schools 
Products, Ltd. 

This for-profit consulting, training, and publish- 
ing company, headed by Lawrence Lezotte, 
focuses all of its efforts on helping schools and 
districts around the country become and remain 
effective. Lezotte has been a key figure in the 
effective schools research movement since its 
inception, and the work of his company is well 
grounded in effective schools research and 
practice. Effective Schools Products provides 
video training programs, computer software, 
books, and articles to bring the best of what is 
known about effective schooling to schools 
involved in improvement efforts. The company 
also publishes eight issues per year of Effective 
Schools Research Abstracts which translate the 
latest research on effective practices into usable . 
information for educators. 

For more information: 

Contact: 

Effective Schools Products, Ltd. 

2199 Jolly Road, Suite 160 
Okemos, MI 48864 
517-349-8841 

Read: 

Edmonds, R. R. & Frederiksen, J. R. (1979). Search 
for effective schools: The identification and 
analysis of city schools that are instructionally 
effective for poor children. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University, Center for Urban Stud- 
ies. 

Follman, J. M., Vedros, R. G., & Curry, B. (1992). 
Comprehensive school improvement. Tallahas- 
see, FL: Southeastern Regional Vision for 
Education. 

Good, T. L., & Brophy, J. E. (1986). The social and 
institutional context of teaching: School 
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effects. In Third Handbook of Research on 
Teaching (pp. 570-602). New York: MacMillan 
Publishing. 

Lezotte, L. W. (1991). Correlates of effective schools: 
The first and second generation. Okemos, MI: 
Effective Schools Products, Ltd. 
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Outcome-based 

Education 

Outcome-based education (OBE) is a way of 
thinking about education in terms of results 
rather than processes and outcomes rather than 
inputs. Schools or districts which implement 
OBE develop broad outcomes for what students 
should know and be able to do and then base all 
other educational decisions on helping students 
meet those goals. Such outcomes may be applied 
as standards for graduation from hi^ school 
(what William Spady, OBE's most prominent 
proponent, calls "exit outcomes"), or they may 
be created for various points in an educational 
career. In order to be widely used, outcomes 
must be broad in their vision but specific enough 
to be measurable (McNeir, 1993a). For example, 
the Aurora (Colorado) Public Schools described, 
through expected skills and knowledge, five 
characteristics for its graduates — collaborative 
workers, quality producers, self-directed learn- 
ers, complex thinkers, and community contribu- 
tors (Spady and Marshall, 1991). Like many of 
the other reform approaches profiled in this 
publication, OBE is based bn basic beliefs about 
schooling: (a) all students can learn and succeed, 
(b) success breeds success, and (c) schools con- 
trol the conditions of success (Spady and 
MarshaU, 1991). 

According to Spady (1994), outcomes are "dem- 
onstrations, or performances, which reflect three 
key things: (1) what the student knows, (2) what 
the student can actually do with what he or she 
knows, and (3) the student's confidence and 
motivation in carrying out the demonstration" 

(p. 17). Emphasizing outcomes requires a shift in 
thinking about curricul-' n so that desired 
changes in tile learner, rather than the content of 
a textbook, drives decisions about what to teach 
(King and Evans, 1991). As Spady puts it, "It's 
not a matter of . . . what courses they [students] 
have taken. It's a matter of what they can do 
when they exit the system" (Brandt, 1992-93). 
Means of assessment are also affected by an OBE 
approach. Portfolios and other alternative, 
performance assessments are necessary to gain 
more accurate understandings of students' 
achievements, and criterion-referenced tests are 
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clearly more appropriate than norm-referenced 
tests. Spady has compared the demonstrations of 
student learning expected in OBE to the Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools' use of "exhibitions." 

The basic concept of OBE is not new. Mastery 
Learning, a precursor to OBE, provides flexibility 
in time and instruction so that ail students will 
eventually be able to master the material. Recent 
developments in curriculum and performance 
standards for each subject area are also related to 
the OBE approach. In this form, OBE is also 
connected to the accountability movement which 
promises autonomy through responsibility; once 
the ends have been set, the means can be varied 
by individual teachers and schools, as long as 
students are enabled to reach the outcomes (King 
and Evans, 1991; McNeir, 1993a). However, 
Spady warns that state policy tends to view 
outcomes as scores on tests of academic content 
rather than as demonstrations of higher-order 
competencies that prepare students for the 
challenges of life (including, but not limited to, 
employment and post-secondary education) 
(Brandt, 1992-93). 

Outcome-based education has suffered criticism 
from those who fear that it sacrifices the teaching 
of basics in favor of values or that it focuses 
more on affective rather than academic goals 
(McNeir, 1993a; Simonds, 1994). Other criticisms 
include that the promised results of OBE are not 
based on systematic research, that success for all 
students will be achieved by lowering standards, 
and that alternative forms of assessment have 
not yet been developed enough to evaluate 
students' progress toward the outcomes 
(McNeir, 1993a; Spady, Marshall, and Rogers, 
1994). Spady, et al. (1994) defend OBE against 
many of these criticisms, primarily by suggesting 
that many critics do not fully understand the 
philosophy or approach of OBE. 

Implementing OBE 

With its effects on curriculum, instruction, 
assessment, and educational goals, outcome- 
based education obviously has the potential to 
create systemic change in a school or district. Its 
effectiveness, however, will depend on commit- 
ment from all members of the school community. 



Thus, school staff, parents, businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and other community representa- 
tives must be involved in developing the out- 
comes. Teachers, especially, must be key partici- 
pants in defining what the outcomes mean and 
deciding how to revise curriculum and instruc- 
tion. When they are included, teachers tend to 
view OBE favorably and find that OBE prin- 
ciples and practices fit with the way they think 
about their work (Glatthom, 1993). 

William Spady (1994) eniphasizes four opera- 
tional principles for any school trying to imple- 
ment OBE: 

• Clarity of focus on outcomes: Educators must 
have a clear, sustained focus on the culminat- 
ing outcomes of student learning. Student 
success, rather than covering the curriculum, 
is the foundation for all decisions regarding 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment 
(Spady, 1994). Students should always be 
aware of the goals of their learning and the 
criteria that will be used to assess whether 
they have reached the goals (Spady, 1988). 

• Expanded opportunity: Educators allow 
students many opporturtities for continued 
improvement, including second chances on 
assignments and exams and the option of an 
"incomplete" grade in a course. Time is kept 
flexible so that students can proceed at 
varying paces. 

• High expectations for learning success: Clear, 
challenging standards of performance are 
established, and students are held to them. 
Teachers compare each student's work to the 
set criteria and discourage competition 
among students. 

• Design down: Curriculum and instruction 
planning starts where educators want stu- 
dents to end up — at the outcomes. 

Schools will encounter many practical difficulties 
when implementing OBE, including the need for 
extensive curriculum development in order to 
design dowit from the outcomes, for professional 
development on how to make use of new forms 
of assessment, and for long-term efforts to build 
commitment and help various constituencies 
understand this new way of thinking about 
schooling (King and Evans, 1991). Despite the 
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difficulties, however, a number of school districts 
have successfully used OBE to foster comprehen- 
sive change. For example, in Pasco, Washington, 
educators started the diange process with a 
vision for student success which included five 
exit outcomes. Staff in each school then exam- 
ined their own knowledge and beliefs in relation 
to the vision and took action by organizing 
teacher training (over a three-year period) on 
using new instructional meth^s and theories, 
such as mastery learning and team teaching, to 
address the outcomes. A variety of school teams 
were then developed to oversee restructuring of 
various components of the school system to 
enable students to reach the outcomes, and 
results were monitored through participation in 
ongoing research projects (McNeir, 1993b). 

A school or district can approach the implemen- 
tation of OBE gradually. Spady and Marshall 
(1991) identified three progressively more so- 
phisticated approaches: 

Traditional OBE is conunon in schools, but it is 
not recommended by Spady, because, rather than 
designing down from outcomes, it starts with 
existing lessons and auricula from which educa- 
tors determine what skills and information are 
truly important for students to learn well. 

Transitional OBE, which is the best beginning 
for schools, is based on broadly-defined out- 
comes and emphasizes higher-level competen- 
des such as critical thinking and effective com- 
munication, buj it does not require changes in all 
aspects of the system; reform tends to stay 
focused on curriculum and assessment as educa- 
tors get used to the idea of education based on 
ultimate goals. 

Transformational OBE "takes nothing about 
schooling today as a given" and tries to honestly 
answer the question "Why do schools exist in 
this day and age?" (Spady and Marshall, 1991, p. 
70). Spady suggests that all existing practices, 
including the school calendar, disdplinary and 
age-grade divisions, evaluation, promotions, and 
instruction can be radically altered to help 
prepare students for lives as competent adults 
after school. 



For more information: 

Contact: 

The High Success Network 
William Spady, Director 
P.O. Box 1630 
Eagle, CO 81631-1630 
800-642-1979 
303-328-1688 

Read: 

McNeir, G. (1993). Outcomes-based education: Tool 
for restructuring. Eugene: Oregon School 
Study Council. ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service No. ED 357 457 
Spady, W. G., & Marshall, K. J. (1991). Beyond 
traditional outcome-based education. Educa- 
tional Leadership, 49(2), 67-72. 

Spady, W. G., Marshall, K., & Rogers, S. (1994). 
Light, not heat, on OBE. The American School 
Board Journal, 181(11), 29-33. 
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Total Quality 
Management 

Many of today's educators are familiar with the 
phrase Total Quality Management (TQM), even 
if they are unfamiliar with TQM's tenets and 
application to schools. TQM grew out of the 
mind and experience of W. Edwards Deming, an 
American credited with much of the economic 
success in Japan since World War II, who has 
since guided corporate reform at Ford Motor 
Company and other American firms. The prin- 
ciples of TQM are now being modified to suit the 
reform needs of public schools, universities, and 
other human service agencies; schools and 
districts may find these concepts useful in 
instigating or directing restructuring efforts. 

Embedded in much of the recent literature about 
school reform is the concept of site-based man- 
agement. Until the advent of site-based decision 
making, many schools and districts had top- 
down, hierarchical management structures that 
had limitations given the importance of staff 
buy-in and conuiutment when school improve- 
ment is attempted. Recent changes in many 
states have given local school districts more 
flexibility and authority to affect public educa- 
tion. Consequently, it is critical that schools and 
districts equip themselves to haiidle the in- 
creased responsibility. 

Management style can be examined in light of 
whether the focus is on delivering quality ser- 
vices to students (improving the learning pro- 
cess) or on higher outputs (test scores) with little 
discussion about the way in which students 
experience the work they do in schools. In the 
era of accountability, the most typical approach 
to managing school improvement has been 



management by results. The visibility and 
emphasis on state-mandated tests has increased 
dramatically (Bond, 1994). 

Because of the power of state testing programs, 
schools often focus their improvement efforts 
solely on raising these scores. The weakness of 
this approach is that it often leads to short-term, 
superiicial improvement efforts (e.g., improve 
students' test- taking skills) rather than in-depth 
analysis of the real strengths and weaknesses of 
the organizational processes and programs. 

In The Team Handbook for Educators, Scholtes et al 
(1994) outline some of the problems of this focus 
on results (i.e., raising test scores): 

• Looking good begins to take precedence over 
long-term organizational health. The pres- 
sure to raise test scores can demoralize both 
teachers and students who feel they are 
doing the best they can. 

• Fear of failure and paralysis in regard to 
change can emerge. Faculty may become 
overly controlling in their relationships with 
students. They may be fearful of taking any 
chances or of trying anything new in the 
classroom for feeir scores will go down 
further. 

• The results emphasis leads to a focus on 
controlling or forcing learning rather than 
facilitating learning. Thus, students are seen 
as obstacles, rather than as partners. The 
needs of students and the community take a 
back seat to the need for higher test scores. 

TQM: An Alternative to 
Managing by Results 

Applying TQM to education suggests that 
student outcomes are improved by working on 
processes that impact the learning environment 
of the school. The purpose is to make teaching 
and learning processes meet or exceed the 
quality standards of the community, not making 
teaching and learning result in higher test scores 
regardless of the amount of real learning and 
motivation that occurs. The goal is to study and 
improve every aspect of the school system's 
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• proresses, not just add a program because it 
might improve test scorei’>. 

Although various authors treat TQM differently, 
there are some common themes v/hich are 
described briefly below. The TQM themes are 
vety consistent with themes from the Effective 
schools literature. 



1. A Primary Focus on Customer 
Satisfaction. 

The idea of customer saHsfaction as a driving 
force IS central to quality management. A foois 
on actively working to examine and meet the 
needs of customers may be a novel idea for 
many schools and districts which have been 
organized aro-nd values of efficimcy, standard- 
‘■^ther than responsiveness, 
^though the concept of "custoirer" can mean 
different things to different peojrle, one interpre- 
tation of external customers in un educaflonal 
setting IS clear to those who depend on the 
successfully educated student (business, higher 
education, and the commimity). In this deto- 
tion, students and parents are partners with 
schools in developing students to the point that 
they satisfy external customers. Part of the 
prexess of creating a customer focus in a school 
or distnct might be to develop or improve 
relabonships with business, higher education, 
and the community in general and begin dia- 
logues with these external customers about the 
Kind of skills needed by graduates. 



In addihon to external customers, it is helpful to 
flunk about mtemal customers, those persons 
who are next in line to receive your work. For 
example, each grade level is a customer of 
preceding grade levels. Thus, a goal might be to 
improve the communicaHon between grade 
levels, departments, or feeder schools 



2. Coiistant Dedication to a 
Philoiisophy of Continuous 
Improvement. 



^ a SERVE report (1994) enfltled Overcoming 
Barriers io School Reform in the Southeast, stop / 
start reform is identified as a barrier to effective 
school reform at the state level. As one teacher 
who participated in this study noted: 



The stop /start approach to reform really 
works against finding out what works and 
what doesn't. We throw out an effective old 
program in favor of an untested new one... 
Thus, 10 years after the reforms began, 
teachers and administrators are understand- 
ably improvement weary" of abrupt shifts 
m policy initiatives. As one central office staff 
member put it, 'this too shall pass' mentality 
IS too common. ^ 



The answer for start/stop reform is for a leader 
to commit to a conflnuous improvement philoso- 
phy. As problems are idenflfied and reforms are 
attempted, these reforms should be evaluated 
^d continuously refined, improved, or re- 
thought. In this cyclical improvement process, 
teams learn to make decisions based on re.search 
and data, rather than just hunches, to look for 
root causes of problems rather than react to 
superficial symptoms, and to seek long-term, 
meaningful changes to the system rather than 
quick fixes. 



me rrocess of 

Continuous Improvement (PDCA). 
h» TQM terms, the Plan-Do-Check-Act (PDCA) 
wru i workhorse of improvement efforts. 
While most people think of planning as some- 
ming that takes place before a new process is 
initiated, a plan can be developed relative to an 
exishng policy or program. Plans to change 
processes should reflect a belief that the change 
represents a more effective way of fulfilling the 
smool/ district mission. Customer needs and 
pla^ should be considered in developing 






. lo amvdifca ^uo;, some thought 
should be given to the kinds of information or 
data that will be collected to determine how well 
the plan is being implemented. This evaluaHon 
(Check) may reveal successful implementaflon, 
or more likely, implementation with some prob- 
em^ A lack of data collection at inplementation 
IS why many educators feel at the mercy of the 
newest "fad." ^ 



* . -- 0 success or me 

monitored procesS' revisions might need to be 
made (Act). The process has come full circle and 
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is at the plan (Plan) stage again. Improvement of 
programs and processes is a never-ending cycle 
that should not be considered a burden, but part 
of the natural process of organizational improve- 
ment. 

It should also be mentioned that as teams work 
through this cycle, TQM suggests using a variety 
of management tools such as flow charts, cause- 
effect diagrams, data tables, and check sheets 
(Scholtes et al, 1994) that help in fo''using discus- 
sions and understanding the problem or initia- 
tive under study. 

4. Understanding How the Parts of the 
System Fit Together. 

One way of looking at what goes on in schools is 
that every activity is part of a larger process. The 
school is a dynamic system of interrelated pro- 
cesses (e.g., luring, mentoring, evaluating new 
staff; providing professional development 
opportunities for tenured staff; developing the 
curriculum). Each process can be continuously 
improved. 

Getting teachers and others talking about pro- 
cesses unites them in a common endeavor. 
Teaching a class is a system that involves many 
interrelated processes (e.g., setting goals, devel- 
oping a lesson plan, developing assessments 
including questioning strategies). .It is hard to 
change goals without also changing instructional 
methods and assessments. When a whole system 
is working well together, it might be called 
aligned and/or optimized. 

It IS also important to emphasize the word 
"total" in total quality. Quality is a criterion that 
can be applied to everything the. organization 
does, so that striving for quality becomes a daily 
effort both in the classroom and out. It encom- 
passes everything from holding quality team 
meetings to quality communications with par- 
ents to quality in terms of school cleanli»^ess. 
Establishing a quality culture is gradual and 
happ>ens in conversations, modeling, and being 
open and asking for feedback. 



5. Effective Use of Teams and 
Employee Involvement. 

While all individuals bear a responsibility to 
work on improvements, TQM recognizes the 
value of using a team approach to problem- 
solving. Gains in quality can result from the 
pooling of ideas, expertise, skills, knowledge, 
and approaches that teams bring to the table. A 
second outcome of a team approach is the sup- 
port, understanding, and commitment that often 
results from teams working together. 

Moving from a highly individualistic or competi- 
tive culture to a cooperative, team-oriented 
culture may not happen overnight. Staff need 
training and time to work together on projects. A 
key aspect of TQM implementation centers on 
providing teacher training and opportunities 
(time) to work cooperatively in teams on prob- 
lems and improvements. 

6. Quality Leadership. 

"It has become more and more common to read and 
hear that the essential factor underlying effective 
schools is an "ethos" or "culture" of excellence, and 
that effective school leaders arejculture builders" 
(Sashkin & Sashkin, 1993, pg. 100). Culture is 
often bought of as the values, goals, and mean- 
ing of the orgaiuzation that its members share. 

A frequent cause of failure in a TQM effort is 
uninvolved or indifferent administrators. Staff, 
acting on its own, caimot create a problem- 
solving, risk-taking, continuously improving 
culture. TQM encourages administrators to 
control and blame less, and support and facili- 
tate more. They must constantly model sharing 
of power. A central office can "talk" TQM, but if 
in meetings they dictate rather than solicit input 
from principals, they aren't walking the talk. 
Similarly, if a principal is encouraging teacliers 
to become facilitators of student learning in the 
classroom rather than authority figures, but in 
faculty meetings communicates by lecturing and 
laying down the law, then the principal is not 
walking the talk. 

With TQM, it is the role of administration to 
maintain the focus on improving the quality of 
services, rather than on simply raising test 
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scores. An administrator who agrees to allow the 
science department try a new curriculum but 
warns that if state test scores go down, the new 
approach will be ditched, is not supporting 
quality improvement, but rather management by 
fear. In a TQM approach to leadership, adminis- 
trators encourage creative thinking, risk-taking, 
work in self-directed teams, and a culture in 
which there is mutual support for everyone's 
continuous improvement. 

7. An Improvement Versus “Gotcha” 
Culture for Students. 

The six aspects of TQM described above demon- 
strate an approach to the organizational manage- 
ment of change, through problem-solving teams 
led by a supportive leader. TQM as applied in 
most organizations is an invitation to think 
differently about the management structures and 
the relationships between managers and staff. In 
education, it is also an invitation to think differ- 
ently about the relationships between teachers 
and students. Are teachers' relationships with 
students characterized more by controlling, 
threaterung, ranking, and punishing or by 
supporting, helping, and coaching? 

As Bonstingl (1992, pg. 29) has put it: 

It baffles me that the process of learning in 
today's classrooms so infrequently includes 
reflection by teachers and students on the 
optimization of the learning they do together. 
The routine is always the same: Begin the 
unit, teach the unit, give the students a test, 
correct the test, return the test, review the 
"right" answers with the class, collect the 
tests, and record the grades. Tlien move on to 
the next unit. If we continue this practice, 
how will students learn to use experiences 
from past units to improve the work they do 
on future units? To help students engage in 
constant imp ;ovement, we must make the 
teacher-student learning system the focal 
point of instmction so that the way teachers 
and students interact in the learning process 
can be continually fine-tuned. 



Ames and Ames, 1993, pg. 129 describe this 
culture: 

Our work suggests that there is a normative 
or ideal motivational state for the school 
learning environment. We call this environ- 
ment mastery oriented. Whether student, 
teacher, or parent, when an individual is 
mastery oriented, he or she is focused on the 
process of learning as it relates to new skills 
and improving his or her own level of com- 
petence or skill. Underlying this mastery 
orientation is a belief that effort will lead to 
progress and learning. In a mastery-oriented 
environment, the emphasis is placed on 
working hard, taking on challenges, learning 
new things, and making progress. Value is 
placed on learning and it is understood that 
the pursuit of challenging goals involves 
mal^g mistakes along the way. When 
mistakes or problems are encountered, 
problem-solving strategies are enacted and 
the goal-striving efforts are maintained. 

How teachers manage the student management 
(discipline), learning, and assessment processes 
in their classrooms may be the most promising 
application for Total (^ality Management. The 
TQM philosophy of continual improvement and 
employee involvement, when applied to stu- 
dents, should lead faculty to a real consideration 
of the consequences of their approaches to 
discipline, teaching, and assigning and grading 
student work. One must ask if faculty interac- 
tions with students in the classroom support a 
lifelong "yearning to learn" in students or lead to 
frustration and discouragement that precludes 
further learning. 

AASA's Total Quality Network 

The Total Quality Network, organized by the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
is a subscription service that helps educators 
translate quality management ideas into the 
processes and goals of school improvement. A 
newsletter-only subscription (at $%.00 a year) 
provides a bimonthly newsletter. Quality Network 
News, which summarizes the latest research in 
quality managment and links it to scliool prac- 
tices, profiles schools that are using the quality 
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philosophy successfully, highlights upcoming 
relevant events and speakers around the nation, 
and recommends new books and materials on 
TQM. The full network subscription (at $235.00 a 
year) includes the newsletter, resource packets of 
articles and reports, a regularly-updated partici- 
pant directory of others in the Total Quality 
Network, and three books published by AASA 
on total quality schooling. The Network also 
sponsors quality management seminars through- 
out the country. 

The SERVE TQM Study 

In 1992, to learn more about what TQM might 
have to offer schools, the SouthEastem Regional 
Vision for Education (SERVE) began a three-year 
research and development effort to support four 
schools and two school districts in the Southeast 
in exploring, adapting, and implementing Total 
Quality Management. The six "themes" of TQM 
are taken from a 1995 SERVE publication (Total 
Quality Management: Passing Fad or the Real 
Thing? An Implementation Study) which de- 
scribes how the implementation unfolded at the 
six sites. 

In addition to describing how the approach to 
implementation unfolded at each of the six sites, 
SERVE explored commonalities in understand- 
ings about TQM and perceptions of implementa- 
tion and impact gained in focus groups con- 
ducted at the six sites. 

Too often in education, decisions to try new 
programs are made without first examining 
whether the approach is a good fit with the 
current needs and resources of the school or 
district. In the last chapter, there is a discussion 
of issues involved in implementation that might 
help others in determining if TQM holds prom- 
ise for their particular context, in planning for 
implementation, or in improving existing TQM 
efforts. 

Several states have organizations (funded by 
corporate p rtners) which are taking leadership 
roles in providing support in the form of spon- 
sorship, networking, publications and/or train- 
ing for schools and districts interested in imple- 
menting TQH. Two of these programs are de- 
scribed below. 



"Another necessary resource 
for student success is teachers 
who also seek to learn and grow 
in their work and a quality 
school that pays attention to 
the growth of all members 
of the organization" 

The North Carolina Business Committee for 
Education is an organization of over 100 key 
businesses in North Carolina who share a com- 
mon desire for the systemic improvement of the 
public schools. The organization is active in 
several areas (e.g., workforce preparedness 
plaiuiing) but of relevance here is its significant 
partnership and sponsorship of seven school 
systems and their business and university part- 
ners who have embarked on a journey toward 
quality in education. 

This partnership/ sponsorship effort was initi- 
ated in 1993 by the state's governor, Jim Hunt. 
The organization has an executive director who 
has become a point of contact for North Carolina 
Schools interested in TQM. Nearly one-third of 
the state's school systems contacted the director 
for information about TQM i’ 1 996. 

The organization believes that if the Quality 
Schools Program is to evolve as a local model for 
the improvement of public education in North 
Ccuolina, the organization will need to lead an 
effort to develop strategies for ongoing support 
and expansion. To date, the organization has 
raised more than $2.1 million in contributions, 
cash, and in-kind support for the implementa- 
tion efforts of the seven piloi _.:hool districts. 

Contact: 

Tom Williams, Executive Director 
North Carolina Business Committee 
for Education 
Office of the Governor 
116 West Jones St. 
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Raleigh, NC 27603-8001 
919-715-3535 

In Alabama, the Alabama Power Foundation, 
Protective Life Corporation, Russell Corporation, 
and the Economic Development Partnership of 
Alabama are currently funding a program called 
Quality Education at Samford University's 
School of Education. As of January 1995, over 
1,000 educators in 50 schools had been trained in 
Total Quality Management concepts by the 
Samford program. As stated in the program 
literature: 

Total Quality Education is an instrument of 
change, providing the mechanism to manage 
schools more effectively and to significantly 
increase student learning. Administrators, 
teachers, students, parents, and community 
members will be trained to use quality 
improvement methods to identify and solve 
problems, use data to study processes, and 
continuously and rigorously improve every 
system. 

Services offered by the program include three- 
day beginning training workshops for school 
teams, subsequent training for system facilita- 
tors, and networking conferences for participat- 
ing schools. In subsequent years, the program 
will develop TQM training and support materi- 
als for dissemination. 

Contact: 

Maurice Pearsall 
Quality Education Center 
Samford University 

Orlean Bullard Beeson School of Education 
800 Lakeshore Drive 
Birmingham, AL 35229 
205-870-2019 

These efforts in North Carolina and Alabama 
represent significant partnerships of the busi- 
ness, university, and public education communi- 
ties. These organizations are building grassroots 
support for a quality approach to education by 
offering leadership, resources and encourage- 
ment to schools and districts who choose to 
adopt a continuous improvement philosophy. 



For more information: 

Contact: 

American Association of School Administrators 

Total Quality Network 

1801 N. Moore Street 

Arlington, VA 22209-9988 

703-875-0764 

The Center for Schools of Quality 
John Jay Bonstingl, Director 
P. O. Box 810 
Columbia. MD 21044 
410-997-7555 
Fax: 410-997-2345 
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Turning Points 
Recommendations 

In 1989, the Carnegie Corporation Task Force on 
Education of Young Adolescents produced a 
document entitled Turning Points: Preparing 
American Youth for the 21st Century. The recom- 
mendations provided in this publication now 
undergird much of the middle-grades school 
reform movement and can provide the impetus 
for any middle-grade school to initiate reform. 
The Turning Points recommendations focus on 
fostering both the academic and social develop- 
ment of adolescents and include the following: 

• Create small communities for learning 

• Teach a common core of knowledge using 
interdisciplinary teams and emphasizing 
critical thinking 

• Ensure success for all students through 
cooperative learning, flexible scheduling, and 
tile elimination of tracking practices 

• Empower teachers and administrators at the 
school site to make shared decisions 

• Staff schools wjth teachers who are expert at 
teaching young adolescents 

• Promote physical and mental health of 
students 

• Reengage families in the education of young 
adolescents 

• Connect schools with communities through 
youth service opportunities and health and 
social service collaboration 

Rising From the Middle 

Many state- and national-level activities are in 
place to support middle school reform based on 
the Turning Points report. The most extensive 
support can be found in South Carolina where 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation's Middle 



"Many state- and national-level 
activities are in place to support 
middle school reform based on 
the Turning Points report." 

Grade School State Policy Initiative have resulted 
in a multi-faceted program known as Rising. 
From the Middle. (South Carolina is the only 
state in the SERVE region to receive Carnegie 
funding for middle school reform.) State-level 
activities have included developing curriculum 
frameworks to ensure high standards in the 
middle grades, reforming teacher training and 
certification, coordinating health and educational 
services, organizing training and leadership 
development workshops, piloting reform ideas 
in demonstration schools, and reforming policies 
to support middle grades restructuring. 

South Carolina middle schools are using heter- 
ogenous grouping, interdisciplinary instruction, 
alternative forms of assessment, career explora- 
tion, community service, advisor /advisee rela- 
tionships between staff and students, human 
service interagency networking, teacher teams, 
and parent involvement to meet the educational 
and developmental needs of students. Although 
a state-level team works to combine ideas and 
resources to focus on middle school reform, 
plans for specific educational changes are made 
at the school level through shared decision 
making. State leaders have also organized part- 
nerships between pairs of middle schools 
through "Project Advance." Six middle schools 
in South Carolina are designated as "Carnegie 
Lighthouse Schools" whidi are exploring inno- 
vative ways to integrate health services and 
instruction or to integrate curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessment. 



For more information on Rising from 
the Middle: 

Contact: 

Ruth Earles 

Middle Level Programs 
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South Carolina State Department of Education 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
803-734-8099 



For more information on middle- 
grade reform in your state: 

Contact: 

The National Middle School Association 
2600 Corporate Exchange Drive, Suite 370 
Columbus, OH 43231 
800-528-6672 

Maria Garza-Lubeck 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

1 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001 

202-408-5505 

Center for Early Adolescence 

University of North Carolina-^hapel Hill 

Suite 223, Carr Mill Mall 

Carrboro, NC 27510 

919-966-1148 

Read: 

Carnegie Corporation Task Force on Education 
of Young Adolescents. (1989). Turning points: 
Preparing American youth for the 21st century. 
New York: Author. ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service No. ED 312 322. 

Curriculum- 
Based 
Approaches 
to Change 

T he following pages describe a number of 
curriculum-based approaches to change 
that a school may consider using to help 
spur reform. Some focus on a specific subject 



area, such as math or reading, while others offer 
instructional methods that can be used to im- 
prove teaching in any subject. Some are for every 
grade level, and others are appropriate only for 
certain grades. The programs presented here 
were simply chosen through informal recom- 
mendations and are only a small handful of the 
wide variety of curricular reform approaches 
that are available to a school. Thus, the programs 
on the next few pages are not necessarily the best 
options for any one subject or grade level. For 
further recommendations along this line, see the 
National Diffusion Network's Educational Pro- 
grams that Work, which is updated yearly (a full 
description of this publication is provided in 
Section III — Resources). 

Compared to most of the approaches previously 
profiled in this document, which have focused 
on comprehensive reform, the curriculum 
changes discussed here are a bit more limited in 
scope. However, they have the potential to 
encourage schoolwide change through a number 
of avenues: 

• Engaging in a curriculum reform strategy 
focuses staff on the needs of learners and the 
importance of efforts to become more effec- 
tive in classrooms. 

• Implementing a curricular reform success- 
fully may provide staff with a "can-do" 
attitude that could carry over into more 
widespread school reforms. 

• Encoura^g the development of school 
teams to initiate or promote the approach; 
the work of such teams may lead to further 
reform efforts. 

• Expecting that teachers in and across disci- 
plines will develop collegial relations as a 
result of working with a particular reform 
and that these relations will be important for 
schoolwide change. 

• Giving focus to professional development 
time and resources which may lead teachers 
to seek out further learning opportunities 
that they see as relevant to overall improve- 
ment. 
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Dimensions of 
Learning 

Dimensions of Learning is a conceptual model 
that can be used to improve teaching and learn- 
ing in any course or subject at any grade level. 
Developed by over ninety experienced educa- 
tors, it offers five "dimensions" that describe 
how the mind works during learning and 
around which lessons and instructional methods 
can be organized to ensure that students use 
knowledge and complex reasoning as they learn 
new content. The five dimensions of learning are 
as follows (Marzano^ 1992): 



1. Positive attitudes ami perceptions about lear)nng 

Attitudes color learning experiences in 
positive or negative ways; effective teachers 
take this into account and design lessons that 
will foster positive attitudes and perceptions. 

2. Thinking involved in acquiring and integrating 
knozcledge 

Learners not only hear and absorb new 
information but use what they already know 
to understand a new idea and work with the 
idea to integrate it into their knowledge base. 

3. Thinking involved in extending and refining 
knowledge' 

Learners continue the learning process by 
challenging and extending new knowledge, 
comparing it to other ideas, and refining 
their understanding of it. 

4. Thinking involved in using knowledge meaning- 
fully 

Learners make use of new knowledge by 
working with it over a period of time and 
applying it to realistic or authentic issues. 

5. Productive habits of mind 

Mental habits, such as being sensitive to 
feedback, seeldng accuracy, and persisting 
even when solutions are not apparent, help 
to ensure that learning will be effective and 
efficient. 



The dimensioi’s 1 and 5 are clearly background 
factors that iriluence the processes in dimen- 
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sions 2, 3, and 4. Teachers can emphasize differ- 
ent dimensions of learning in each lesson de- 
pending on how they design it. For example, a 
lesson which is organized around Dimension 2 
will be suited to mastery of knowledge and 
skills, while a lesson focused on Dimension 4 
might allow students autonomy in deciding how 
to explore and apply mformation. Assessment 
decisions can also be guided by the dimensions, 
and teachers are encouraged to emphasize 
Dimension 4 — the meaningful use of knowl- 
edge — when desigrung assessments (Marzano, 
1992). Preliminary results from a study on the 
use of the dimensions indicate that students' 
knowledge of content and ability in using a 
range of cognitive operations were increased 
(Marzano, Pickering, and Brandt, 1990). 

In addition to the book, A Different Kind of Class- 
room: Teaching with Dimensions of Learning (see 
citation below). The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development has published a 
Dimensions of Learning Teacher's Manual which 
guides teachers in unit planning and use of 
assessment based on the dimensions. Also 
available is a training package for staff develop- 
ment, a guide book oh implementing this ap- 
proach in a school, and a series of videotapes 
that discuss the model. 



For more information: 

Contact: 

The Association for Supervision and Cuniculum 
Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-549-9110 
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QUILT 

Questioning and Understanding 
to Improve Learning and 
Thinking 

QUILT is a professional development program, 
developed by the Appalachia Educational Labo- 
ratory (AEL), to help teachers of all subjects and 
grade levels learn to use effective questioning 
techniques to help students learn. The program 
views questioning as a "complex, dynamic 
process that is governed by teacher behavior at 
critical junctures" (AEL, 1995, p. 2). Teachers 
who use QUILT know how to prepare and 
present questions that stimulate student think- 
ing, prompt and process students' responses 
with the whole class, and critique class discus- 
sions. Students are brought into the process by 
being informed of the particular questioning 
techniques that will be used and by learning to 
use effective questioning themselves. 

quilt's year-long professional development 
process was recently recognized by the National 
Diffusion Network as an exemplary training 
program. The training begins with a team of 
local educators who attend a national workshop. 
They then train their colleagues through a 
number of experiences: three days of introduc- 
tory training, periodic forums throughout the 
school year to share experiences and practice 
together, partnerships of teachers v/ithin schools 
to provide support, and individual study and 
analysis during which teachers gather data and 
information to share at the forums (AEL, 1995). 

For more information: 

Contact: 

School Governance and Administiation Program 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325 

800-624-9120 



For information on the QUILT 
program in Alabama: 

Contact: 

Kitty Elrod, Director 
Montgomery Teacher Center 
515 South Union Street 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
205-269-3776 



References 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory. (1995). 
QUILT: A pattern, a process, a program, a 
paradigm (Brochure). Charleston, WV: Author. 



Whole Language 

Most educators are familiar with the idea of 
whole language, although definitions vary. 

Myers (1993) describes whole language as a 
philosophy that emphasizes a holistic view of 
language. In practice, this means integrating 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking into the 
teaching of "whole language arts." Under this 
definition, then, whole language is appropriate 
for students at every grade level, despite the fact 
that most curriculum materials for whole lan- 
guage teaching have focused on the elementary 
years. Whole language programs tend to be 
literature-based (as opposed to basal readers, for 
example) and teach language by presenting the 
whole and then helping students master the 
parts. Myers recommends lessons which require 
students to use all of the language arts together, 
such as a cooperative group activity in which 
individuals write and then read each others' 
writing aloud (so that others listen), everyone 
discusses the writing, and then a presentation of 
the writing is made to the class. At the secondary’ 
school level, long-term projects that require 
students to work together, research and write, 
and present their projects also emphasii.e a 
whole language approach. Assessing wlnole 
language learning can be done through portfo- 
lios of students' work, student /teacher confer- 
ences involving writing or speaking, peer assess- 
ments of writing, class presentations, teacher 
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observations of group participation, and tradi- 
tional comprehension tests. 

Educators who are working to implement whole 
language practices can get support from the 
Whole Language Umbrella, a network and 
umbrella organization for various whole lan- 
guage groups in the United States and Canada. 
The Whole Language Umbrella encourages 
research on the study of whole language theory; 
publishes and disseminates information on 
whole language to teachers, administrators, and 
parents; promotes policies at the local, state/ 
provincial, and federal level that support whole 
language learning and fights against policies that 
disempower teachers as decision makers; helps 
teachers find or start local support groups; 
disseminates information on local conferences; 
and puts teachers in touch with other teachers 
who have similar questions or concerns. The 
Whole Language Umbrella also holds an annual 
conference in the summer. Membership costs are 
$25 to $30 (U.S.). 



For more information: 

Contact: 

Whole Language Umbrella Office 
3024 Education Building 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
812-856-8281 

References 

Myers, J. W. (1993). (Fastback #346). 

Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
tional Found =»Hon. 

Whole Language Jmbrella. (1995). Yfhole Lan- 
guage Umbrella: A confederation of whole lan- 
guage support groups and individuals (Bro- 
chure). Bloomington, IN: Author. 



HighlScope K-3 
Curriculum 

Developed as a follow-up to the High /Scope 
preschool curriculum, this program emphasizes 



developmentally appropriate learning experi- 
ences for young children. Students are expected 
to plan, carry out, and reflect upon their learning 
activities, while teachers guide student choices, 
continually observe student activities, and gauge 
developmental levels and needs. Teachers orga- 
nize a classroom environment that encourages 
active and cooperative learning and knowledge 
construction. Learning centers throughout the 
room provide learning activities in math, lan- 
guage, science, art, social studies, movement, 
and music, and small-group instructional work- 
shops introduce concepts and skills in all subject 
areas. Teachers join student activities so that they 
can ask questions and extend children's think- 
ing. Teacher training in the High /Scope method- 
ology includes information on setting up class- 
room learning centers, integrating technology 
into classroom activities, leading small- and 
large-group learning experiences in all subject 
areas, observing and recording students' devel- 
opment, and managing students' work at learn- 
ing centers (Schweinhart and Hohmann, 1992). 

At-risk students in High /Scope classrooms have 
significantly higher standardized test scores 
overall, and on subtests of reading, language, 
math, science and social studies, dxan compari- 
son students in traditional K-3 classrooms (Na- 
tional Diffusion Network, 1995). Also, teachers 
using the High /Scope K-3 curriculum report 
improvements in students' abilities to make 
decisions, take responsibility, solve problems, 
and engage in creative expression (Schweinhart 
and Hohmann, 1992). 



For more information: 

Contact: 

A. Clay Shouse, Director 

Development and Services 

High /Scope Educational Research Foundation 

600 North River Street 

Ypsilanti, MI 48198 

313-485-2000 



References 

National Diffusion Network. (1995). Educational 
programs that work. Washington, DC: Author, 
U. S. Department of Education. 
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Schweinhart, L. J., & Hohmann, C. (1992). The 
High /Scope K-3 curriculum: A new ap- 
proach. Principal, 71(5), 16, 18-19. 



Reading Recovery 

Reading Recovery is a reading tutorial program 
for first-graders who are in the lowest 20 percent 
of their class in reading proficiency. Authentic 
assessments, such as a dictation test and tasks 
that reveal children's concepts about print, help 
determine a student's selection for the program. 
For these students, regular classroom instruction 
is supplemented with daily, 30-ihmufe, one-to- 
one lessons with a specially trained teacher. This 
extra help continues for, on average, 12 to 20 
weeks until the student "can read at or above the 
class average and can continue to learn without 
later remedial help" (Ohio State University 
[OSU], 1993, p. 1). In the tutoring, use of entire 
books or complete stories is emphasized over 
unconnected words or sentences; students, no 
matter what their proficiency, should be able to 
act like readers and writers (OSU, 1993). The 
Reading Recovery daily lessons follow a stan- 
dard format developed after years of observa- 
tional research of New Zealand students with 
reading difficulties. The components of a daily 
lesson are as follows: 

• Student and teacher read many known 
stories. 

• Student reads a story that was read once the 
day before.’ 

• Student works with magnetic letters to 
extend knowledge of letters or words. 

• Student writes a story. 

• Student reassembles a cut-up sentence taken 
from the story s/he wrote. 

• Student and teacher read a new book that 
will be read independently the next day 
(OSU, 1993; N. Jones, personal commvmica- 
tion, June 12, 1993). 

Teacher training for Reading Recovery integrates 
theory, practice, and collaboration with col- 
leagues over a full year and is followed by 
continued collaboration, regional meetings, and 
site-visits from trainers. Local "teacher leaders," 



trained at regional training centers, become full- 
time Reading Recovery trainers for their col- 
leagues while they teach children and maintain 
the program in a school district or group of 
districts (OSU, 1993). 

A review of research on the effectiveness of 
Reading Recovery finds that, on average, 86 
percent of students are discontinued from the 
program because they are at or above the grade- 
level expectancy (Hiebert, 1994). Use of Reading 
Recovery has also been shown to reduce the rate 
of retention in first grade and reduce special 
education placements (OSU, 1993). 



For more information: 

Contact the regional training center 
nearest you: 

Georgia Reading Recovery Program 

Georgia State University 

120 Cortland Street, Room 400-B 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

404-651-1216 

North Carolina Reading Recovery Program 
Noel Jones 
UNC Wilmington 

Donald R. Watson School of Education 
601 S. College Road 
Wilmington, NC 28403-3297 
910-395-3382 

South Carolina Reading Recovery Program 
Joe Yukish 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

400 Tillman Hall 

Clemson University 

Clemson, SC 29634 

803-656-5103 
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National Writing 
Project 

The National Writing Project concentrates on 
improving the teaching of writing — and, hence, 
students' writing abilities — through a compre- 
hensive approach to professional development. 
Using a "teachers-teaching-teachers" model, this 
project brings successful writing teachers (from 
elementary schools to universities) together in 
five-week summer institutes to demonstrate 
successful practices to one another. The National 
Writing Project does not advocate a specific 
approach to teaching writing but believes that all 
students must learn to write well as part of basic 
literacy and that writing should be emphasized 
in all grades, from kindergarten through college. 
The Project also stresses that exemplary teachers 
of writing are themselves writers, and the sum- 
mer institutes set aside time for teachers to write 
and then share their work in editing /response 
groups. Also in the institutes, teachers read, 
discuss, and write about key research in the field 
of writing instruction. 

Follow-up staff development and continued 
contact with other writing teachers are important 
aspects of the National Writing Project profes- 
sional development model Teachers who have 
completed a summer institute and worked with 
other project staff on developing in-service 
presentations may become paid Teacher Consult- 
ants who organize a series of workshops for their 
school colleagues^These workshops also empha- 
size teachers-teaching-teachers successful prac- 
tices, and those who participate in these work- 
shops decide together on the agenda. Other 
follow-up opportunities include monthly meet- 
ings with one's summer group, ongoing editing/ 
response sessions, planning of local and national 
conferences, and teacher research programs. The 
summer institutes, and many of these other 
activities, are sponsored and organized by a local 
university site that is networked with the Na- 
tional Project. 



For more information: 

Contact: 

National Writing Project 
University of Califomia-Berkeley 
615 University Hall, #1040 
Berkeley, CA 94720-1040 
510-643-9766 



References 

National Writing Project. (1995). Model and 
program design. Berkeley, CA: Author. 



Pacesetter 

This program, organized by the College Board, is 
an effort to implement the idea of high standards 
for separate subject areas into high school class- 
rooms. Pacesetter provides course content 
outlines, assessment tools, and related profes- 
sional development for the teaching of high 
school capstone courses. These courses are 
usually taught in the senior year, but have been 
taught in other grades, and ^re meant to expose 
all students to a challenging curriculum. 
Pacesetter courses include "embedded instruc- 
tional assessments," such as complex problems 
to be solved, which allow students to reflect on 
their understandings of material and allow the 
teacher to gauge student learning and thinking, 
provide regular feedback, and modify future 
instruction. End-of-course assessments reflect the 
complete standards for the course and measure 
student learning through multiple-choice and 
free-response tests, and alternative forms of 
assessment (The College Board, 1992). 

Pacesetter courses for English, mathematics, and 
Spanish are currently available and are based on 
standards developed by the relevant national 
subject-matter associations (e.g., the National 
Council of Teachers of English) who are working 
in cooperation with the College Board. Similar 
course recommendations are being developed 
for world history and science (The College 
Board, 1994). The College Board ensures that 
teachers are prepared to teach these courses 
through summer workshops, institutes, publica- 
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tions, on-line networking with course designers 
and teachers, and 800-number hotlines for each 
subject area. 

For more information: 

Contact: 

Lola Greene, Manager 

Pacesetter 

The College Board 

45 Columbus Avenue 

New York, NY 10023-6992 

212-713-8201 



References 

The College Board. (1994, Fall). Pacesetter letter. 
New York: Author. 

The College Board. (1992). Pacesetter: An inte- 
grated program of standards, teaching, and 
assessment (Brochure). New York: Author. 



Tech Prep 

Tech Prep is not a specific program from one 
organization but a way of restructuring the high 
school educational tracks so that students have 
the option of focusing on both academics and 
technical career preparation. It can serve as a 
better substitute for both general and vocational 
tracks because it gives students a specific focus 
for their high school education without locking 
them into non-college-bound coursework. A 
Tech Prep student generally takes demanding 
vocational and academic courses during the last 
two years of high school and is prepared for 
enrollment in a community or technical college 
after graduation (students who plan to enter the 
work force immediately after high school are 
also well prepared) (Kadel, 1994). 

High schools that offer a Tech Prep track usually 
coordinate their activities with a local two-year 
college in order to ensure that students are 
getting the courses they need for college applica- 
tion requirements. Such partnerships enable 
students to visit the college and, perhaps, take 
some classes there while still in high school and 



may also allow students to transfer basic college 
requirements from their high school transcripts 
so that they can enroll in advanced courses. In 
addition, this collaboration may encourage joint 
professional development opportunities among 
high school and college teachers (Kadel, 1994). 



For more information on the Tech 
Prep idea: 

Content: 

SREB-State Vocational Education Consortium 
Gene Bottoms 

Southern Regional Education Board 
592 Tenth Street, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30318-5790 
404-875-9211 



References 

Kadel, S. (1994). Reengineering high schools for 
student success. Tallahassee. FL: Southeastern 
Regional Vision for Education. 



Project 2061 

Project 2061 is a comprehensive, national reform 
project for K-12 education. Headed by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS), this project seeks to bring 
science literacy — which includes the natural and 
social sciences, mathematics, technology, and 
engineering — to all American students, espe- 
cially those who have been underserved in 
science courses in the past (e.g., females and 
minorities). With its focus on comprehensive 
change. Project 2061 attends to changes in cur- 
riculum, instruction, assessment, teacher educa- 
tion, school organization, and educational poliev' 
and finance. It advocates instruction which is 
relevant to students' lives, rewards creativity and 
problem solving, encourages questioning, and 
builds on students' previous knowledge and 
experience. Cross-subject and cross-age planning 
and teaching are also recommended. 

To date. Project 2061 has focused on developing 
standards of science literacy (published as 
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Science for All Americans) and suggested "bench- 
marks" of learning for grades 2, 5, 8, and 12 
(published as Benchmarks for Science Literacy). 
Educators, scientists, mathematicians, engineers, 
and historians from across the country were 
involved in developing these publications and 
continue to work with AAAS as they develop 
reconunendations for systemic reform as well as 
a database of resources and a multi-media 
computer system for curriculum planning. 
Proponents of Project 2061 emphasize that 
fundamental reform of this nature is long-term 
(taking at least a couple of decades), but educa- 
tors are encouraged to get involved in this 
process by basing immediate curricular and 
instructional decisions on the project's literacy 
standards and developing local networks to 
pursue project goals in individual schools and 
districts. In addition to their books, AAAS 
publishes a quarterly newsletter — 2061 Today — 
which highlights ongoing national and local 
efforts and provides advice to reformers. 

For more information: 

Contact: 

James Oglesby, Dissemination Director 
Project 2061 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

1333 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-326-6666 

To order the AAAS publication, Science 

for All Americans (1989) or Benchmarks 

for Science Literacy (1993), contact: 

Oxford University Press 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 

800-451-7556 



References 

The above description was compiled from 
informational materials (brochures and flyers) 
supplied by AAAS. 



Connections, 
Challenges, and 
Choices: Florida's 
K-12 Social Studies 
Program of Study 

Social Science 2000: Cormections, Challenges, 
and Choices was created to respond to the need 
for new ways of thinking about and teaching 
social studies to students in Florida schools, but 
its recommendations are helpful for schools in 
other states as well. This program of curricular 
and instructional recommendations is built on a 
renewed emphasis on schools' responsibility to 
educate and hold high academic expectations. 
Constructivist teaching that values students' 
prior knowledge as they engage, collaboratively, 
with new materials and ideas is the basic instruc- 
tional approach advocated. Students test theo- 
ries, collect and interpret data, and connect social 
studies learning to their own experiences. The 
study of sociology, history, geography, econom- 
ics, political science, ethics, and the humanities 
are primary aspects of the program, but art, 
architecture, music, dance, and literature are all 
used to teach concepts. Use of technology and 
learning simulations are encouraged. Assess- 
ment includes journal writing, oral presenta- 
tions, role plays, and portfolios of student work. 

Units are organized around six kinds of lessons: 
preassessment, investigation, confirmation, 
application, assessment, and extension. The 
curriculum design emphasizes these broad 
issues: interdependence of people and systems, 
change, culture, scarcity, conflict, perspective, 
and responsibility. The curricular and instruc- 
tional recommendations for emphasis at each 
grade level are intended to foster a sequence that 
builds upon itself and results in a more complete 
social studies learning experience than is typical 
in schools today. 
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For more information 
Contact: 

Tom Dunthom 

Social Studies Program Specialist 

Bureau of School Improvement and Instruction 

Florida Department of Education 

325 W. Gaines Street, Suite 444 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

904-488-6046 



References 

Florida Department of Education. (1991). Connec- 
tions, challenges, choices: Report of the Florida 
Commission on Social Studies Education. Talla- 
hassee: Author. 

Project Scope, 
Sequence, and 
Coordination 

Project Scope, Sequence, and Coordination 
(SS&C) is a secondary school (6-12) science 
reform project organized by the National Science 
Teachers Association (NSTA) and based on a 
number of research-based principles about how 
meaningful science learning can best be accom- 
plished in school. The term "scope^' refers to the 
SS&C principle that a coherent, integrated 
science curriculum should span all six or seven 
years of secondary school. "Sequence" refers to 
several principles including (a) students should 
experience successively more abstract science 
concepts as they get older, (b) students should 
experience the natural world before learning the 
terms, symbols, and equations that scientists use 
to explain it, (c) fundamental science concepts 
should be explored over a period of years, not 
weeks, through repeated conceptual learning in 
various contexts, and (d) application of concepts 
should move from personally relevant issues for 
students to more global contexts and concerns. 
Finally, "coordination" refers to the practice of 
integrating biology, chemistry. Earth /space 
science, and physics into large curriculum units, 
so that all these aspects of science are experi- 



enced at every grade level. Other central aspects 
of SS&C instruction include the following: 

• using hands-on learning experiences, 

• not using ability tracking of students, 

• integrating science and mathematical knowl- 
edge, 

• pursuing a constructivist approach to learn- 
ing that takes students' preconceptions 
about science into account and encourages 
students to propose and explore questions 
and ideas, and 

• evaluating students' depth of understand- 
ing, not just their acquisition of information, 
through performance-based assessments 
(NSTA, 1993). 

Teachers or schools which seek to reform their 
science curricula and instruction based on SS&C 
will need to ensure that teachers have access to 
the knowledge and skills in science subjects with 
which they may be less familiar and that teach- 
ers have time to collaborate with colleagues. To 
put SS&C principles into practice, teachers may 
consider developing integrated courses (such as 
a "Great Ideas" course or a "Science, Technol- 
ogy, and Society" course), discipline-based 
courses taught simultaneously by qualified 
teachers so that students attend one or two 
periods in each discipline each week, or disci- 
pline-based courses taught in a series so that 
students attend a different discipline course 
every quarter of the school year (NSTA, 1993). 

The NSTA publishes a bimonthly SS&C newslet- 
ter called Currents cmd a book on curriculum 
design using SS&C called The Content Core. 

For more information 
Contact: 

Erma Anderson 

Program Manager, Project Scope, Sequence, and 
Coordination 

National Science Teachers Association 
1840 Wilson Blvd. 

Arlington, VA 22201-3000 
703-243-7100 
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North Carolina's Project for Reform in 
Science Educationt a middle school 
curriculum program, is hosed on SS&C. 
For more information, contcmt: 

Dr. Helen Parke 
East Carolina University 
311 Flanagan Building 
Greenville, NC 27858-4353 
919-328-1607 

For more information 
Contact: 

Another science curriculum reform project based 
on SS&C ideas is located at the University of 
Alabama. They offer a middle school science 
curriculum called Integrated Science. It provides 
teachers with materials, prerecorded telecasts, 
and on-line assistance, and is being implemented 
in schools in 15 states and one Canadian prov- 
ince. 

Dr. Larry Rainey 
University of Alabama 
Center for Communication and Educational 
Technology 
P. O. Box 870167 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35487-0167 
800-477-8151 
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The Algebra Project 

Begun in 1982 by Robert Moses, the Algebra 
Project asserts that all middle school students 
can learn algebra and be prepared to take col- 
lege-preparatory mathematics courses in high 
school. It focuses on helping students make the 
transition (usually in sixth grade) between 
arithmetic and algebraic thinking and then learn 
algebra through a hands-on, exploratory process. 
Major mathematics concepts are introduced 



through the following five steps (The Algebra 
Project, 1995): 

1. Students experience a physical event. 

2. Students draw pictures and / or make graphic 
representations of the event. 

3. Students discuss and write about the event in 
their own intuitive language. 

4. Students engage in a process of regimenting 
or structuring the language they use to 
describe the event. 

5. Students develop and use abstract symbolic 
representations of the event. 

Through this process, "students . . . develop their 
own symbols for various operations, quantities, 
and mathematical objects. In this way they come 
to understand that standard mathematical 
symbols were created by people to represent 
physical events just as tftey have done. Only then 
are standard notations and symbols introduced" 
(Silva and Moses, 1990, p. 381). Teachers-as- 
facilitators are expected to change the learning 
environment so that students are supported in 
the social construction of mathematical concepts; 
inquiry-based teaching strategies and coopera- 
tive learning are common. In one school that has 
used the Algebra Project for some time, all 
students who were in the project have entered 
the college preparatory mathematics sequence in 
ninth grade, and many have enrolled in honors 
algebra or geometry courses. 

The Algebra Project also carries with it a spirit of 
social empowerment. Moses was a leader in the 
Civil Rights Movement, and he sees this project 
as a way to help children of color in rural and 
irmer-city environments get out of poverty and 
into jobs through mathematical literacy (and the 
technological and scientific literacies that accom- 
pany this), the opportunity to attend college, and 
an enhanced self-esteem (Moses, Kamii, Swap, 
and Howard, 1989). Schools that want to imple- 
ment the Algebra Project are expected to form a 
local policy group of parents, teachers, and 
community leaders who "understand the social 
and political implications of ma: hematics educa- 
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tion for their children and agree to take responsi- 
bility and ownership for implementing the 
project in their area." This emphasizes grassroots 
leadership toward empowerment. (The Algebra 
Project, 1995, p. 4). 

The Algebra Project offers a full Transition 
Curriculum for use in the sixth grade and pro- 
vides materials to supplement the school's 
regular algebra text for seventh and eighth 
grades. Schools or districts that want to contract 
for training and follow-up services must commit 
to involve all regular students and as many 
bilingual and special education students as 
possible and must have agreement to participate 
from all mathematics teadiers in the middle 
schools that will implement it. There are a num- 
ber of locations in the Southeast that are in- 
volved with the Algebra Project including seven 
counties in Mississippi and cities in Alabama 
and South Carolina. 

For more information 

Contact: 

Robert P. Moses, Founder and President 
The A1 ebra Project, Inc. 

99 Bishop Allen Drive 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
617-491-0200 

David J. Dennis, Director 

A. P. Southern Initiative c/o Positive Innovations 

P. O. Box 20658 

Jackson, MS 39289 

601-969-3198 
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The Hawaii Algebra 
Learning Project 

The Curriculum Research and Development 
Group at the University of Hawaii has devel- 
oped the Hawaii Algebra Learning Project 
(HALP) to promote problem solving and math- 
ematical thinking in algebra courses. The instruc- 
tional approaches advocated by this project are 
based on ten years of research and development 
and meet many of the learning standards advo- 
cated by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. When using this curriculum, 
students are introduced to algebraic concepts 
through a series of problem situations, and they 
are encouraged to construct their own methods 
to solve mathematical problems. Open-ended 
inquiry introduces students to the four phases of 
problem solving (understanding the problem, 
devising a plan, carrying out the plan, and 
looking back) and emphasizes the processes of 
reversibility, generalization, and flexibility for 
solving mathematical problems. HALP recog- 
nizes differences in students' levels of develop- 
ment and abstract thinking, and instruction in 
heterogeneous classes allows students time to 
develop concepts and skills. Students are ex- 
pected to speak and write mathematics by 
discussing what they have observed and why 
they think their solutions are correct. Journal 
writing and group presentations of problem 
solutions are typical assessment procedures in a 
HALP classroom. 

The Curriculum Research and Development 
Group has published a HALP textbook called 
Algebra I: A Process Approach which is being used 
by 16,000 students (in 8th through 12th grades) 
in twelve states. The project has also created a 
teacher's guide, transparency masters, and 
assessment tools. Any teacher who wants to use 
the text must attend a 45-hour training course (in 
the Southeast, classes have been held in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, and North Carolina), and many 
teachers take the course who are not using the 
text. 
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For more information 

Contact: 

Annette Matsumoto 
Hawaii Algebra Learning Project 
Curria’Ium Research and Development Group 
UHS3-1'27 

1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, HI. 96822 
808-956-6216 

Barbara Dougherty 
University of Mississippi 
School of Education, Room 137 
University, MS 38677 
601-232-7905 
601-232-7906 (fax) 
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Interactive 

Mathematics 

Program 

As an integrated, problem-based high school 
math'curriculum, the Interactive Mathematics 
Program (IMP) is intended for both college- and 
non-college-bound students and' meets many of 
the NCTM standards. IMP is organized into 
four- or eight-week units focused on a central 
problem. Students develop the skills to solve this 
problem as they work in groups and individu- 
ally to solve smaller-scale problems. Students' 
written explanations and oral presentations of 
their analyses and solutions "help clarify their 
thinking and refine their ability to communicate 
mathematically" (IMP, 1994b, p. 2). The use of 
graphing calculators and computers is expected 
in IMP classrooms, and assessment tools include 



open-ended questions, student portfolios and 
presentations, student self-assessment, and 
exams. A selection of the topics taught in each 
year of high school include the following: 

Year 1 — Using problem narratives from varied 
contexts such as the American West and Poe's 
The Pit and the Pendulum, students learn problem- 
solving strategies and mathematical reasoning as 
they are introduced to such concepts as the use 
of variables, algebraic and graphical study of 
equations, statistics, and trigonometry. 

Year 2 — Units using such concepts as chi- 
square, the Pythagorean theorem, and linear 
programming reinforce and extend learning 
from the first year. Students also work on devel- 
oping mathematical writing skills, and problems 
include statistical comparison of populations 
and the geometry of the honeycomb. 

Year 3 — Probability is learned through a hypo- 
thetical baseball championship, and, through 
other applications, students continue study of 
previous years' topics and learn new concepts 
such as derivatives and combinatorial coeffi- 
cients. 

Year 4 — Computer graphics, statistical sam- 
pling, and some physics are added to the learn- 
ing of calculus concepts and the "world of 
functions" as students work on such problems as 
analyzing a high-dive circus act (IMP, 1994a). 

The curriculum emphasizes involving all stu- 
dents in advanced mathematics study, especially 
women and minorities. Supplemental problems 
and activities for teaching a heterogenous class- 
room are included so that students who want to 
move ahead quickly and those who need more 
time to develop and synthesize concepts will 
have their needs met. 

For more information 

Contact: 

Linda Witnov 
IMP Outreach Coordinator 
6400 Hollis Street, Suite 5 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
510-658-6400 
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Section IP; 

Additional Resources 



T he previous pages have included a 
great variety of organizations and 
publications that could provide more 
information or training on particular 
change strategies or programs. The following is 
a description of a number of other organizations 
and books or articles that might be helpful. 

These tend to be more general in their focus on 
school improvement. Also included here are 
names and phone numbers for staff in each 
SERVE state who can help individual schools or 
districts with their school improvement activi- 
ties. 

Organizations! 

Programs 

National Center for Restructuring 
Education, Schools, and Teaching 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Box 110 

New York, NY 10027 
212-678-3434 

Noted educators and educational researchers 
Linda Darling-Hammond and Ann Lieberman 
coordinate the National Center for Restructuring 
Education, Schools, and Teaching. This member- 
ship organization brings together people and 
schools that are involved in the complicated 
process of restructuring and provides work- 
shops, conferences, publications, and other 
forms of technical assistance. 

Education Commission of the States 

707 17th Street, Suite 2700 
Denver, CO 80202-3427 
303-299-3600 



The Education Commission of the States (ECS) is 
a non-profit, non-partisan organization that 
promotes effective educational policy for states 
and the country as a whole. With special 
projects, publications, and regular meetings of 
cross-state networks and advisory groups, ECS 
studies challenging educational issues and helps 
leaders make informed decisions that will im- 
prove schooling and student learning. Current 
activities include the RerLearning partnership 
with the Coalition of Essential Schools (see 
section II), helping colleges and universities meet 
certain needs of schools and the public, and 
work with such issues as cross-agency collabora- 
tion, school finance, business /school partner- 
ships, and mathematics and science education. 

South Carolina Center for the 
Advancement of Teaching and School 
Leadership 
143 Withers 
Winthrop University 
Rock Hill, SC 29733 
803-323-4772 / 800-768-2875 
The South Carolina Center for the Advancement 
of Teaching and School Leadership promotes 
statewide collaboration of public schools, higher 
education institutions, and businesses to support 
educational reform for the 21st century. The 
Center provides technical assistance, network- 
ing, and re-education of school staff to enable 
system-wide improvement in South Carolina's 
schools. Schools that work with the center 
develop restructuring teams that represent all 
school staff and practice participatory decision 
making. These schools are aided by the Center 
through on-site consultation, a research data- 
base, a telephone hot-line, and opportunities for 
professional development workshops. Training 
programs offered by the Center include "Defini- 
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tion of Restructuring," "Managing Change," and 
"Conflict Resolution." The Center also helps 
form partnerships among schools and nearby 
colleges or universities, works closely with the 
ECS representatives from South Carolina, assists 
the Turning Points middle-school reforms in the 
state, and actively promotes (through training 
and equipment provisions) the use of electronic 
mail in schools across the state. 

Center on Organization and 
Restructuring of Schools 
University of Wisconsin 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
608-263-7575 

Funded by the U. S. Department of Education, 
the Center on Organization and Restructuring of 
Schools conducts research and development 
projects on organizational change and educa- 
tional improvement. Studies focus on the experi- 
ences of students in school, the professional life 
of teachers, school leadership and governance, 
and coordinating human services for disadvan- 
taged students and families. 

Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
617-353-3309 

As a non-profit research and development 
organization, the Institute for Responsive Educa- 
tion focuses on reinventing American education 
through home-school-community collaboration. 
Its activities are based on the belief that students 
need to be prepared not only as future workers 
but as citizens, family members, and life-long 
learners. Some of the institute's current projects 
include the Responsive Schools Project which 
focuses on restructuring schools, strengthening 
communities, and coordinating human services 
for children and families; the League of Schools 
Reiaching Out which is an international network 
of schools that are trying innovative ways to 
reach out to families and communities; and 
collaboration with Johns Hopkins' Center on 
Families, Communities, Schools and Children's 
Learning. The Institute publishes a tri-quarterly 
magazine called New Schools, Neio Communities, a 
"tool kit" on creating family-school-community 



partnerships, and a number of books and mono- 
graphs on school change and parent involve- 
ment. 

SouthEast and Islands Regional 
Technology in Education Consortium 
SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
800-487-7605 

Established to help communities of learners use 
technology effectively, the SouthEast and Islands 
Regional Technology in Education Consortium 
(SEIRTEC) is part of a national network of .six 
consortia funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education. The purpose of the consortia is "to 
help states, local educational agencies, teachers, 
school library and media persormel, administra- 
tors, and other education entities successfully 
integrate advanced technologies into kindergar- 
ten through 12* grade classrooms, library media 
centers, and other educational settings." Ser- 
vices of the SEIRTEC include technical assis- 
tance, policy development and plarming, evalua- 
tion assistance, and guidance, a toll-free help 
line /referral service, and referrals to training 
assistance providers and consultants. SERVE and 
The SEIRTEC offer educational services to 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Termessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

The Southeastern Regional Safe 
Schools Institute 

SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27435 

800-545-7075 

910-378-0011 

The Southeastern Regional Safe Schools Institute 
(SeRSSI) assists schools and communities in 
developing strategies and plans for reducing 
dismptive behavior, crime, and violence on 
school properties and within the community at 
large. The SeRSSI provides Comprehensive 
Crisis Management planning and training, 
evaluation and assessment of Safe Schools 
projects, procedural review and evaluations, 
technical assistance in policy alignment, safety 
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and security audits, and grant writing /research 
assistance. 

Southeastern Professional 

Development Institute 

SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, Inc. 

41 Marietta Street, NW, Suite 1000 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

404-577-7737 

The Southeastern Professional Development 
Institute links research-based knowledge and 
strategies for school improvement to clients' 
individual needs and plans. It works to increase 
the capacity of states and local school districts to 
plan, implement, and evaluate professional 
development. Services include providing techni- 
cal assistance, delivering professional develop- 
ment programs (including follow-up support, 
sponsoring an Academy for Staff Developer 
Training to prepare a regional pool of experts) 
designing programs and materials to client 
specifications, and grant-writing. 

New American Schools Development 
Corporation 

1000 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 2710 
Arlington, VA 22209 
703-908-9500 

Concerned about America's economic future, a 
group of corporate and foundation leaders 
created the New American Schools Development 
Corporation (NASDC) to fund the development 
and dissemination of innovative, comprehensive 
school designs. Nine design teams have been 
selected and funded, including one that has been 
discussed previously in this publication: Roots 
and Wings (see section II). llhe nine teams have 
spent the last two school years (1993-95) piloting 
their designs in various school environments and 
are now preparing for widespread dissemina- 
tion. Before being introduced to other schools, 
these designs must have shown that they can be 
successfully implemented and that they signifi- 
cantly improve student performance. Recent 
news has suggested that NASDC, a private, non- 
profit group, is now negotiating with eleven 
more possible design teams. 



Foxfire 
P. O. Box 541 

Mountain City, GA 30562 
706-746-5828 

Foxfire is a teaching approach, begun in the 
1960s in Georgia, that emphasizes active student 
learning through community-based work. 
Students' previous experiences and current 
interests and concerns guide class decisions 
about educational projects, and the teacher acts 
as collaborator and guide. Peer teaching, small- 
group work, and reflection throughout learning 
experiences are central methods of the Foxfire 
approach. The Foxfire Teacher Outreach pro- 
gram has established teacher networks through- 
out the country to involve more teachers in using 
Foxfire. Introductory and advanced courses are 
offered at colleges, universities, and education 
agencies. journal for teachers called Hands On 
is published quarterly and the Foxfire News 
describes Foxfire activities nationwide. 

MDC's Alliance for Achievement 
Carol Lincoln 
MDC, Inc. 

1717LegionRoad . 

P. O. Box 2226 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
919-968-4531 

MDC, Inc., a non-profit corporation dedicated to 
economic and workforce development in the 
South, has created the Alliance for Achievement 
Project to help middle-grade students (especially 
poor and minority students) prepare for and 
ultimately pursue postsecondary education. 
Alliance for Achievement encourages partner- 
ships between middle schools and community 
colleges and offers training and assistance so that 
schools can provide students with improved 
educational experiences and career counseling 
and provide parents with clear information on 
postsecondary education options for their 
children's future. Alliance for Achievement is 
currently being piloted in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Gainesville, Florida; John's Island, South 
Carolina; Stone County, Mississippi; Wilmington, 
North Carolina; and Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Managing Productive Schools 
Training 

Karolyn J. Snyder, Founder 
13604 Waterfall Way 
Tampa, FL 33624 

Principals and other school managers can take 
advantage of the Managing Productive Schools 
Training program to enhance their management 
capacities as they improve their schools. During 
a series of workshops, each principal works on 
her/his own school's agenda as he or she dis- 
cusses with others in small groups and practices 
organizational planning, development, and 
assessment. The training also emphasizes 
leadership that enables collaborative decision 
making in the school and that helps teachers 
identify and solve problems. A "school work 
culture profile" also helps managers diagnose 
school improvement needs. Trainers are cur- 
rently available in districts throughout Florida. 

CASE-IMS School Improvement 
Process 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

1904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1537 
703-860-0200 

The Comprehensive Assessment of School 
Environments — Information Management 
System (CASE-IMS) is a computerized, out- 
comes-based system for managing the school 
improvement process. Developed by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, this system provides instruments for assess- 
ing the school environment, computer software 
for scoring response sheets and interpreting 
data, techniques for predicting the e&cts of 
alternative paths of action during the school 
improvement process, and suggested interven- 
tions for improving certain environmental 
variables. 

IBM's Teaching and Learning with 
Computers 

800-772-2227 

For schools looking for technology to enhance 
instructional practices and curricula, IBM has 
developed a program called Teaching and Learn- 
ing with Computers (TLC) that combines teacher 



training, innovative software, and instructional 
strategies. Problem solving, higher-order think- 
ing skills, and cooperative learning are empha- 
sized through TLC, rather than drill-and-practice 
remediation. Learning centers organized around 
personal computers focus on writing, library 
research, using manipulatives, and practicing 
specific course skills. 
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schooling. Eugene, OR: ERIC Clearingho ise 
on Educational Management. 

In this extensive review of literature on 
restructuring, Conley discusses in depth 
those areas of schooling thafare most central 
to fundamental change: learning outcomes, 
curriculum, instruction, assessment, learning 
environment, technology, school-community 
relations, time, governance, teacher leader- 
ship, personnel, and working relationships. 
He also looks at the ways in which roles and 
responsibilities are changing for federal and 
state governments, school districts, princi- 
pals, teachers, students, and parents. Conley 
concludes with a section on the process of 
restructuring that deals with such issues as 
culture and leadership, building a vision, and 
finding time to restructure. 

Follman, J. M., Vedros, R. G., & Curry, B. (1992). 
Comprehensive school improvement. Tallahas- 
see, FL: Southeastern Regional Vision for 
Education. 

As part of SERVE's Hot Topics: Usable Research 
series, this document synthesizes research on 
effective schools and school improvement 
stages into an easy-to-use reference book for 
school .'eform. It includes suggestions on 
developing a school improvement team, 
conducting a needs assessment, and imple- 
menting improvement plans. An extensive 
resource section describes a variety of helpful 
organizations and books, and the appendix 
includes sample questions for a needs assess- 
ment. 

Fullan, M. G., and Miles, M. B. (1992). Getting 
reform right: What works and what doesn't. 
Phi Delta Kappan, 73(10), 745-752. 

In this quick but reflective piece based on the 
authors' extensive study of the change 
process, Fullan and Miles list seven basic 
reasons why reforms fail and seven lessons 
for success. The reasons include having 
faulty maps of change, failing to recognize 
the complexity of problems, letting impa- 
tience lead to superficial solutions, and 
mislabeling as "resistance" people's natural 
responses to the uncertainty of change. The 
lessons include understanding that change is 
learning and a journey, seeing problems as 



"friends," and approaching change systemi- 
cally. 

Fullan, M. G., with Stiegelbauer, S. (1991). The 
new meaning of educational change. New York: 
Teachers College. 

This book is the most comprehensive sum- 
mary of what research has revealed about 
organizational reform and the change pro- 
cess in education. Fullan, a long-time re- 
searcher on educational reform, emphasizes 
that change is a meaning-making, relearning 
process for human individuals, not merely a 
technical process of reforming structural 
roles and teaching people new skills. He also 
discusses key issues in the implementation 
process, suggestions for coping with change, 
and effective means of professional develop- 
ment. Other chapters look at the effects of 
and expectations for change in the work of 
teachers, principals, students, district admin- 
istrators, government agencies, and universi- 
ties. 

Hord, S. M. (1992). Facilitative leadership: The 
imperative for change. Austin, TX: Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory. 

Part of a series of books about school change 
from the Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory, this book is based on 
comprehensive research on principals, 
superintendents, and other change agents. It 
discusses previous models for understanding 
the change process in schools and offers new 
insights on the responsibilities of successful 
change-facilitating leaders. 

Hord, S. M., Rutherford, W. L., Huling-Austin, 

L., & Hall, G. E. (1987). Taking charge of 
change. Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
The authors of this book have been involved 
in longitudinal research on the^irhplementa- 
tion of innovations in schooIsTand they have 
developed a number of diagnostic tools to 
help with the change process. This slim book 
describes, with various charts and examples, 
tools for determining the "innovation con- 
figuration" (exact components of a proposed 
change), the "stages of concern" through 
which practitioners' worries about an inno- 
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vation can be understood, and the "levels of 
use" at which implementers are operating. It 
also offers concrete suggestions for facilitat- 
ing change successfully. 

Mendez-Morse, S. (1992). Leadership characteris- 
tics that facilitate school change. Austin, TX: 
Southwest Educational Development Labora- 

One of a series of books about school change 
from the Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory, this volume outlines the 
history of research on leadership and details 
the characteristics of leaders of change, 
including that they are proactive, risk-takers, 
and believe schools are for students' learn- 
ing. 

National Diffusion Network. (Yearly). Educa- 
tional programs that work. Washin^on, DC: 
Author. 

This annual publication is a catalog of some 
200 educational approaches for elementary, 
secondary, and higher education that have 
been validated by the National Diffusion 
Network. As such, the.se approaches have 
demonstrated their effectiveness in improv- 
ing students' academic learning. The book is 
$11.95 plus $3.00 for shipping costs from 
Sopris West Inc., 1140 Boston Avenue, 
Longmont, CO 80501, 303-651-2829. 

Sashkin, M., & Egermeier, J. (1993). School 
change models and processes: A review and 
synthesis of research and practice. ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service No. ED 351 757 
This monograph describes three approaches 
to change — the rational-scientific that advo- 
cates disseminating innovative ideas; the 
political or top-down that proposes external 
mandates for change; and the cultural or 
bottom-up that encourages organizational 
and value changes in individual schools — 
and discusses change strategies with various 
starting points — fixing parts, fixing people, 
fixing schools, and fixing systems. 
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Appendix 



Quick Perception Quiz 

The first step toward comprehensive school improvement is deciding that it is necessary and that you 
would like to be involved in a plan for improvement. What needs to be improved? Do you already 
have an effective improvement plan? To answer these questions, take the quick quiz below. It would be 
interesting to have principals, teachers, parents and students try it as well-perhaps at a PTA or advi- 
sory committee meeting-and to compare the results using the graph provided on the following page. 
This quiz is based on research which defines effective schools. 

The rating scale is as follows: 5-strongly agree; 4-agree; 3-undecided; 2-disagree; 1-strongly disagree; 
0-not applicable. Circle the appropriate number. 



1. There is. a collaboratively-written statement of goals and a vision 
for the school which is shared by administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

2. The school has conducted an assessment to determine needs and 
strengths. 

3. A detailed improvement plan has been developed based on as- 
sessed needs. 



5 

5 

5 



4 

4 

4 



3 

3 

3 



2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 



4. The principal is highly visible around the school. 

5. There is clear emd effective instructional leadership from the 
principal. 

6. Teachers believe students can master basic skills at each grade 
level. 



5 

5 

5 



4 

4 

4 



3 

3 

3 



2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 



7. Low-achieving students are called upon as often as other students 
in the classroom. 



5 4 3 



2 



1 0 



8. Subject objectives are coordinated and monitored through all 
grades. 

9. Administrators, teachers, and parents participate in school plan- 
ning and decision-making processes. 

10. School coordination is not characterized by rigid control from the 
top down. 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 
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11. Staff development plans serve school-wide needs and are related 
directly to the school improvement plan. 

12. Generally, student discipline is not an issue at the school. 

I 

13. Outside interruptions rarely interfere with instructional time. 

14. Classroom time is focused on content and students are involved in 
active learning. 

15. There is an active parent group in the school involving a majority 
of parents. 



16. Ninety to 100 percent of parents attend scheduled parent-teacher 
conferences. 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



17. Assessments measure what students are expected to learn. 

18. Assessment information is used regularly to improve curriculum 
and instruction. 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



Please mark the appropriate category: 

□ Administrator □ Parent /Community □ Teacher □ Student 

H Advisory Committee Member 




. A., 
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Quick Quiz Results Graph 

After each group has completed the quiz, ave"age the scores for each group by answer. Plot the aver- 
age scores by group on the graph below. The questions have been divided into eleven catagories. 



CATEGORIES 

Goals 
Question #2 

Strategy 
Questions #2-3 

Leadership 
Questions #4-5 

Expectations 
Questions #6-7 

Instruction 
Question #8 

Collaboration 
Questions #9-10 

Staff Development 
Question#!! 

Discipline 
Question #12 

Maximized Learning 
Questions #13-14 

Parent Involvement 
Questions #15-16 

Evaluation 
Questions #17-18 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

LEVEL OF AGREEMENT 
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Sample Problem Statement 



Kind of Problem 

• Curricular 

• More specifically, Langua^'e Arts 

• More specifically. Lack of continuity in Language Arts 

Who is Affected? 

• All Students 

• More specifically. Grades 1-6 (with coordination with Kindergarten) 

How They are Affected 
Students 

• Repeating skills they have already learned (poor use of time) 

• Tuning out 

• Punctuation is poor (CAT scores) 

• Not using skills they have "mastered;" transfer is poor (spelling, commas correct on test but later 
used incorrectly in sentences) 

Teachers 

• Frustrated by frequent changes 

• Having difficulty integrating individual skills into a meaningful whole 

• Do not know what materials and skills students have had and will have 

• Assessment device requires a month to process; teachers do not know what specific skills to test 
the first month 

Evidence 

• Teacher observation 

• School scores (CAT) are lower than other schools in the system in reading and language 
Causes 

• Wide variety of programs being used without any link 

• Lack of teacher training in use of programs 

• Communication between teachers is difficult 

Goals for Improvement 

• Sequential language arts program (integrating reading, spelling, listening, writing, speaking, 
handwriting, grammar) 

• Record-keeping system that can track student progress from year to year and within a year 

• Improved use of language arts skills in other content areas (skill transfer) 

• Teachers know where to place students on the first day of school 

• Provide enrichment activities for above-average students 

• Improve teacher training to ensure best use of programs 

• Prepare teachers to better handle individuals needs 

Loucks-Horsley & Herbert, 1985. 
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Characteristics of Effective 
School Councils 

(Note: The following text is reprinted with permission from School Improvement Councils: A Guide to Effective- 
ness. School Council Assistance Project, College of Education, University of South Carolina, 1989. Schools in 
South Carolina are required to have school improvement councils, and the School Council Assistance Project 
provides information, workshops, and technical assistance in support of these councils.) 



Councils that work well share a common set of 
characteristics. 

Representativeness 
Since two-thirds of the council must be elected, 
the selection process should guarantee that 
council membership is truly representative. 
However, it may be necessary to recruit poten- 
tial candidates from different segments of the 
community and propose them for election. 
Appointments by the principal should be made 
to balance the group in terms of race, sex, geog- 
raphy, and other variables so the SIC member- 
ship reflects the school and the community as a 
whole. 

Creating task forces or ad hoc communities as 
part of the council structure is no way to involve 
more people in the work of the council and to 
ensure greater representation. Often, people are 
willing to volunteer their time to work on a 
specific issue if there is a definite timeable that 
includes a target date for concluding the 
committee's business. 

Clear Sense of Purpose 

Effective councils set yearly goals and objectives 
through the needs assessment process. Clearly 
stated objectives and task-oriented strategies 
give the council a sense of purpose and direction 
which guarantees a sense of fulfillment at the 
end of the school year. 

Each council member must be aware of his or her 
responsibilities. Orientation of new mei ibers is 
vital, so also is training in effective schools 
research, which is used to develop the annual 
report. 



Action-Oriented Meetings 
Council meetings need to be guided by well- 
conceived agendas. Decisions must be made and 
plans of actiori developed and implemented. 
These actions will provide evidence to members 
and constituents that council meetings are worth 
their time and effort. 

Ideally, a council will have 9 to 15 members. 
Research has found that this size group provides 
enough people to perform the SIC's required 
duties and hmctions without causing collabora- 
tive decision making to become unwieldy. 

% 

Research has also shown that effective councils 
tend to have chairpersons elected by council 
members rather than appointed by principals. 
These councils also meet regularly (a minimum 
of 9 to 12 times a year), since the complex pro- 
cess of assessing, planning, and monitoring 
cannot be accomplished without sufficient time. 

Recognition of Council Members 
Each council member should feel a personal 
sense of accomplishment and public recognition 
for his or her services. People need to know they 
are appreciated; by being appreciated they are 
more willing to give of their time. 

Evaluation 

In addition to evaluating its effectiveness in 
accomplishing the objectives and strategies 
contained in the School Improvement Plan, an 
effective council continually evaluates its own 
processes and procedures. Councils will continue 
to have action-oriented meetings when they take 
the time to periodically evaluate them. 
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The Role 

of the Principal \^s-A-Vis 
School Improvement CoimciLs 

(Note: The following text is also reprinted zvith permission from School Improvement Councils: A Guide to 
Effectiveness. School Council Assistance Project, College of Education, University of South Carolina, 1989.) 

The 1984 South Carolina Education Improvement Act does not speak directly to the role of the princi- 
pal vis-a-vis the School Improvement Council except to say that the council is to assist the principal. 
Self-confident and wise principals use their councils in as many ways as possible to support student 
achievement; these principals use their appointment powers to select knowledgeable and talented 
people to serve on their councils. Individuals selected are sometimes critics of the school and its pro- 
grams, but the principals know that often the best way to turn critics into supporters is to involve them 
in decisions about the school. 

Principals can help their councils be more effective by 

• Providing them with full information about the school; 

• Securing support services such as secretarial assistance; 

• Acknowledging their importance by publicizing election winners and new appointees; 

• Being aware that teachers, students, and parents may be uncomfortable in disagreeing with the 
principal in council meetings and helping to establish a group norm that disagreements are ex- 
pected and even encouraged; and 

• Being careful in exercising the position power that being principal confers on him or her so the 
group does not lose the independence it needs to come up with creative solutions to problems. 
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The Role 

of the School District \^s-A-"\^s 
School ?iiiprovemeiit Councils 

(Note: The following text is also reprinted with permission from School Improvement Councils: A Guide to 
tjfectiveness. School Council Assistance Project, College of Education, University of South Carolina, 1989.) 

TTie district's superintendent and board of educaHon play a key role in determining the effecHveness of 
then-school improvement councils (SICs). For SICs to be effective, district staff and board members 

• Clearly define the role and purpose of the councils. This can be accomplished by creaHng district 

guidelines for SIC bylaws, by specifying the activiHes of councils, and by drawing up timelines 
within which activities must be accomplished. /or 

• ® the operation of their schools; they can do 

• aving key administrators attend council meetings and by providing space, typmg, copy- 
ing, and related support for council activities. ° ^ J'r a Vy 

• nowlec%e the effort council members put into their work. They can recognize council members 
tlvough certificates of appreciation, by hosting luncheons or dinners for them, by publicizing their 

efforts and achievements in district newsletters, and/or writing news releases about them for local 
newspapers. 

Review the work of the SICs. Boards are required by law (in South Carolina) to review the annual 
School Improvement Reports prepared by their district councils and provide written appraisals to 
the councils. The district should follow up on all items that it can address and, when possible, 
mplement the reconunendations of the councils. When implementation is not possible, the council 
should be mfoimed, in writing, why the district is unwilling or unable to take action. 

Provide couna Is with training and technical assistance. This may be done through district staff, by 
n mg counci members to attend conferences and workshops (travel expenses, registration fees 

provision of a distnct van or car, etc.), and/or by drawing on the resources of the SAool Council 
Assistance Project. 
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Roadmap to 
Restimcturing 

by David T. Conley 

(This article is an excerpt from Roadmap to Restructuring: Policies, Practices and the Emerging Visions of 
Schooling (1993) by David T. Conley. Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Manage- 
ment. The excerpted article is available from ERIC Clearinghouse, 5207 University of Oregon, Eugene 
97403-5207) 



As noted throughout this issue, systemic 
reform involves comprdiqisive, coherent, 
and coordinated education change hr key 
areas of teaching and leihhin^.iStat^, 
with input froth educators and aliens, 
develop content and petformmce stan- 
dards for.core curriculum areas arid 
provide local schools with fleidbility and 
incentives to improve ui these areas. 

States work from the "top dovyn" by 
establishing policies and allocatinjg re- 
sources; local schools Work from the 
"bottom up" by planning and implement- 
ing improvements that are consistent with 
state policies, yet sensitive to local needs. 

The changes in standards, curriculum 
frameworks and materials, protessibnal 
development, and assessment advocated 
by such systemic reform experts as 
Marshall Smith and Jennifer O'Day are 
consistent with the central variables of 
school restructuring described in the 
following article. We include this excerpt 
from Roadmap to Restructuring to provide 
teachers, administrators, and community 
members with general insight into the 
implications of systemic reform on the 
local level. 



What Is 

Restructuring? 

Restructuring activities change fundamental 
assumptions, practices, and relationships, both 
within the organization and between the organi- 
zation and the outside world, in ways that lead 
to improved and varied student learning out- 
comes for essentially all students. The important 
elements of this definition are the idea that 
fundamental assumptions must be challenged 
for change to occur and the emphasis on student 
learning as the key variable being addressed. 
Learning here refers to student learning outcomes 
as identified and defined by the state, district, or 
school site. The conception of learning contained 
in the terms improved and varied is different from 
that held today by many students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and policymakers. It 
implies not just brief memorization of factual 
material, but the ability to retain, synthesize, and 
apply coriceptually complex information in 
meaningful ways, particularly as such applica- 
tion demonstrates understanding of challenging 
content, intricate concepts and systems, sophisti- 
cated learning strategies, real-world problems, 
and natural phenomena. It also draws attention 
to the needs of all students attending school, not 
just those students who are currently succeeding. 
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School Restructuring 
and Systemic Reform 



Change has often meant a "project mentality," a 
steady stream of episodic innovations. These 
programs have tended to come and go without 
leaving much of a mark on schools. Fundamental 
change must involve all the main components of 
the system simultaneously and must focus on 
culture along with structure, policy, and regula- 
tions. Schools need to avoid ad hoc innovations 
and focus on a thoughtful combination of coordi- 
nated, integrated short-, mid-, and long-term 
strategies. 

It is important to be aware of the important role 
that state government is likely to play in restruc- 
turing. While much of the literature on restruc- 
turing focuses on the school site and the school 
district, there is evidence that for restructuring to 
succeed, there must be consistent education 
policy that is initiated and coordinated at the 
state level. Smith and O'Day (1991) argue that 
"what is needed is neither a solely top-down nor 
bottom-up approach to reform, but a coherent 
systemic strategy that can combine the energy 
and professional involvement of the second 
wave of reforms with a new and challenging 
state structure to generalize the reforms to all 
schools within the state." They envision a more 
proactive role for the states in the process of 
restructuring — a role that "can set the conditions 
for change to take place not just in a small hand- 
ful of schools oj for a few children, but in the 
great majority" (pp. 234-235). 

Smith and O'Day assert that states occupy both 
the logical and the appropriate position to 
support school-level change: 

. . . during the past 20 years, most states have 
gradually amassed greater authority and 
responsibility over their educational systems 
as their share of the educational budget has 
risen, as the economy and productivity of the 
state have been seen to be more and more 
dependent on its educational system, and as 
issues of equity and fairness in the distribu- 
tion of resources and services among districts 



became an important part of the nation's 
agenda. 

... the states are in a unique position to 
provide coherent leadership, resources, and 
support to the reform efforts in the schools. 
States not only have the constitutional re- 
sponsibility for education of our youth, but 
they are the only level of the system that can 
influence all parts of the K-12 system: the 
curriculum and curriculum materials, teacher 
training and licensure, assessment and 
accountability (pp. 245-246). 

In the changing relationship among some states, 
school districts, and school sites, the state estab- 
lishes standards and encourages innovation and 
experimentation. It creates accountability for the 
achievement of standards but allows schools 
considerable freedom to decide how best to meet 
the standards. Enhanced accountability through 
reporting of school-by-school performance is 
likely to cause schools to demand greater flex- 
ibility so that they can adapt their program to the 
unique needs of their constituency and achieve 
greater success. 

Central Variables of 
Restructuring 

Figure I presents a framework designed to make 
sense of the multitude of activities that schools 
call restructuring. Learner outcomes, curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment comprise the central 
variables of this framework. Changes in these 
areas are at the heart of teaching, what Elmore 
(1990) describes as the "core technology" of 
teaching. These dimensions include everything 
teachers do that relates to the instructional 
process: what they teach, how they teach it, and 
how it is measured and evaluated. These activi- 
ties are, after all, supposedly the raison d'etre of 
public education. 

As might be expected, change at this level is the 
most difficult to achieve. Examination of early 
restructuring strategies (Lewis, 1991; David and 
others, 1990; Lewis, 1989) reveals that they rarely 
reach these central variables. If it is possible to 
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bring about change in these areas, then it will be 
possible to say that education really is experienc- 
ing fundamental change. 

When educators identify learner outcomes, they 
are determining what it is that students should 
be able to do as a result of the education they 
receive. Outcomes are statements that delineate 
behaviors, knowledge,! and skills most valued in 
the learning process. They indicate the goals that 
students and teachers should pursue and pro- 
vide a reference point against which student 
performance can be measured. Outcomes can be 
stated in terms of the existing curriculum, or 
they can be phrased in the broader, more inte- 
grated terms of attaining higher cognitive levels. 
Outcomes suggest a new relationship of teacher 
to learner and learner to learning; it is not 
enough simply to offer learning experiences if 
the learner cannot demonstrate the ability to 
apply the learning at some point in a meaningful 
way. 

Changes in curriculum call into question what is 
worth knowing and how knowledge should best 
be organized. Much of the structure and content 
of the traditional curriculum is being closely 
reexamined, from the national level to the state 
and local levels. Many national subject-matter 
organizations and state departments of educa- 
tion are issuing new curriculum guidelines. 
Teachers are becoming more involved as curricu- 
lum developers. There are substantial changes 
occurring in the general education and voca- 
tional tracks of hi^h schools. Even the traditional 
core curriculum for the college-bound is being 
reassessed. 

The variable instruction includes all the strategies 
used to engage students in learning and the 
assumptions educators have regarding the 
relationship of the child to the learning experi- 
ence. Instructional strategies are beginning to 
include the learner to a greater degree. Learners 
construct meaning from the experiences pre- 
sented to them; not everyone learns the same 
thing from the same experience. 1 here is a 
greater emphasis on developing the ability to 
think, reason, and solve problems, rather than 
simply memorizing information. Moreover, the 
unique needs of at-risk students are being con- 



Figure 1, 

Dimensions of Restimcturing 

Supporting Variables 
Governance 
Teacher Leadership 
Personnel 

Working Relationships 

Enabling Variables 
Learning Environment 
Technology 

School-Community Relationship 
Time 



Central Variables 
Learner Outcomes 
Cxurriculvun 
Instruction 

Assessment / Evaluation 



sidered to a greater degree as instruction is 
reconceptualized. 

Assessment encompasses the strategies by which 
teacher and learner determine the results of the 
learning process. The goal of assessment is to 
ascertain the student's performance in relation to 
outcomes and to enable learners to take more 
control over their learning. The trend is toward 
holistic, integrated forms of assessment that 
serve the primary purpose of improving student 
performance and the secondary purpose (if at 
all) of passing a judgment on students or ranking 
them relative to one another. Assessment may be 
linked to outcomes, so that everyone knows 
what is expected of students in any given learn- 
ing setting. By almost any measure, the range of 
methods and techniques for assessment is in- 
creasing tremendously beyond traditional paper- 
and-pencil tests. 

The central values of learner outcomes, curricu- 
lum, instruction, and assessment are highly 
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interrelated. Teachers will not be able to restruc- 
ture curriculum without the existence of stan- 
dards and quality assessment strategies. Once 
standards and assessment strategies are identi- 
fied and agreed upon, the changes that need to 
be made in the structure of the school and the 
content and organization of the curriculum and 
instructional program may become much clearer. 
To have any realistic opportunity to succeed, 
teachers will need to operate in a system that 
challenges them to enable all students to master 
complex content and to apply their knowledge to 
real problems and situations as a dimension of 
mastery. 

Enabling Variables of 
Restructuring 

The ability to bring about changes in the central 
variables often requires, or is aided by, alter- 
ations of other practices closely related to in- 
struction. These variables, called the enabling 
variables, are learning environment, technology, 
school-community relations, and time. In many 
cases it appears that schools are limiting their 
focus to these enabling variables and hoping that 
changes here will ultimately lead to changes in 
the central variables. The assumption seems to 
be that if these structural dimensions within 
which learning occurs are altered, it will cause 
the methods and content of teaching to change 
as a result. While this may, in fact, occur at times, 
there is no guarantee that alterations in the 
structure and organization of the school auto- 
matically translate into changed behavior within 
classrooms by individual teachers. 

The learning environment encompasses ways in 
which the relationship between learner and 
teacher is structured, such as the number of 
years an elementary teacher remains with a class 
of students, the grouping of students by ability 
or otherwise, the use of schools-within-schools, 
or the extension of learning beyond the four 
walls of the school. Teachers do not play a 
passive role in constructing the learning environ- 
ment. They must make many decisions and take 
responsibility for creating the structure and 



content that allow students to engage in learning 
successfully. 

Technology is considered as a separate dimension, 
since it can be used in any number of ways, 
some of which support restructured learning, 
others of which do not. Technology can enable 
restructuring to occur if it is used in ways that 
empower learners and enhance the quality and 
quantity of student learning. Technology is 
defined broadly to include many different forms 
of information devices. Some of these devices, 
such as computers and video equipment, are 
commonly associated with restructuring, but 
others, such as the telephone, are often over- 
looked. 

School-community relations includes the role 
paren*^'' have as partners in the educational 
process, as well as the ways the broader commu- 
nity generally and the business community 
specifically can be involved in the education of 
young people. This dimension also encompasses 
the newly emerging collaborative relationships 
between schools and social service agencies. 

The dimension time refers to altering the school 
schedule in some way, either in terms of the wav 
time is allocated within the school day or in 
terms of the length of the school day or year. A 
variety of options and models have been pro- 
posed. 

A great deal of energy is being devoted to pro- 
grams focused on these variables. Programs in 
these dimensions can have the appearance of 
being significant changes without engendering 
the political opposition that changes in the 
central variables tend to arouse. In secondary 
schools in particular, changing the scheduling of 
time is especially popular, but it is not necessar- 
ily accompanied by the changes in classroom 
teaching that must occur for any new schedule to 
affect student learning. Elementary schools may 
favor the introduction of a computer lab to 
demonstrate that they are keeping up with the 
times. Closer examination may reveal that the 
lab is staffed by an aide and that teachers drop 
off their classes at the lab; because the technol- 
ogy has not penetrated the classroom, it has not 
had an impact on the central variables. 
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Supporting Variables 
of Restructuring 

Supporting variables address organizational 
conditions of teaching and schooling. These 
variables are the furthest removed from class- 
room life in their immediate impact and are, 
paradoxically, being touted by some reformers as 
the prerequisites to any change in classroom 
behaviors. These variables include governance, 
teacher leadership, personnel structures, and working 
relationships. 

All initiauves to decentralize decision making in 
schools fall under the category of governance, 
including site-based management, participatory 
management, school-based decision making, or 
any variations on this theme. Issues of choice in 
education are also included in this category, 
including choice within a school, choice among 
schools in a district, and choice between public 
and nonpublic education options. 

Teachers want to be involved in decisions that 
they perceive as contributing to their ability to 
do their jobs more effectively. When teachers can 
be made to feel more in control of the conditions 
of their work environment, their sense of per- 
sonal efficacy is enhanced (Fuller and others, 
1982; Lanier and Sedlak, 1989; Rosenholtz, 1989). 
For most teachers, this sense of personal efficacy 
is a critically important contributor to the deci- 
sions they make and the behaviors they demon- 
strate. If teachers do not feel they can educate 
students successfully, they act one way; if they 
feel they can influence the conditions affecting 
success, they act another way. 

The evolving sense of teacher professionalism 
has led to a proliferation of new programs of 
teacher leadership. Some of the new roles being 
created are familiar, such as the role of mentor 
teacher; others, such as site team leader or 
teacher researcher, are less familiar. Many 
schools are experimenting with roles for teachers 
such as teacher-as-reflective-practitioner, in- 
building staff developer, lead teacher, or team 
leader. 
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The way personnel are employed to staff schools 
is another dimension along which restructuring 
may occur. The current personnel structure has 
two categories: professional or certificated staff, 
such as administrators and teachers; and classi- 
fied staff, such as instructional assistants, secre- 
taries, custodians, and food service workers. 
Given a future that seems to indicate no major 
increases in funding for public education, it 
seems likely that public schools will need to 
consider reallocating existing resources as part of 
any attempt to restructure. 

The dimension working relationships refers prima- 
rily to working relationships among teachers, 
administrators, and boards of education. True 
education improvement is much more difficult — 
some would say impossible — if teachers do not 
participate in and take ownership of its goals 
and processes. Teachers must be involved, their 
opinions respected, their power acknowledged. 
Changes in contracts can support change in 
classrooms and schools, but rarely cause it. 

Education, like many other aspects of 
postindustrial society, has become too complex 
to be conducted successfully by isolated special- 
ists. The future lies down the road of mutual 
interdependence, of teamwork among adults 
and children, of human capital development, of 
erihanced interpersonal skills, of inclusive lead- 
ership approaches and styles, and of organiza- 
tions that resemble living organisms more than 
inert structures. 



Getting Started 

A fundamental question to be asked before 
restructuring activities begin is whether the 
school is ready to attempt such a challenging, 
arduous process. Many times a highly motivated 
leader or group of leaders within a s^ool has 
pushed strongly for the school to restructure, in 
spite of the wishes of most staff and community 
members. The backlash in these cases can be so 
strong that it delays serious self-examination of a 
school's assumptions and practices for several 
years or more. Such a backlash can even elimi- 
nate the word and concept "restructuring" from 
the school's collective vocabulary. Discussing the 
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prerequisites to restructuring allows the faculty 
and community to explore the implications and 
to establish the ground rules before beginning 
the process itself. 

The following statements are derived from 
research on the restructuring process specifically, 
and on change in organizations generally. They 
are designed to be presented to a .'acuity as a 
whole for consideration and adoption before any 
comprehensive program for school restructuring 
is initiated. A faculty would ask, "Do we commit to 

• using data to make decisions?" 

• creating and sustaining a culture of contin- 
ued self-examination, extensive and con- 
tinual professional development, and experi- 
mentation?" 

• identifying deficiencies in the learning 
environment and accepting the challenge to 
help all learners succeed?" 

• viewing children as human beings first, 
students second?" 



Figure 2 provides examples of questions schools 
might ask, dimensions they should consider, and 
principles they might discuss as they begin to 
think about their vision of restructuring. It 
suggests areas where data might be collected 
regarding current practice, or where research on 
best available practice might be focused. Schools 
undertaking restructuring must be willing to 
create a sense of urgency for change, both among 
faculty and community. 

The development of a vision helps people to 
understand why change is occurring and toward 
what ends. Community members should be 
involved in the process of vision building, and 
the vision should be communicated regularly to 
pare nts at meetings, through publications, and in 
face-to-face interdhanges. 

Teachers, administrators, and community mem- 
bers may look for models by visiting other 
schools and by investigating some representative 
visions of restructuring (see Education Reform 
Resource Organizations and Reading Lists 
starting on pages 18 and ^). 



• learning and employing a broad range of 
instructional methods and formats?" 

• discarding what doesn't work or is no longer 
relevant?" 

• viewing parents and community members as 
equal partners in the education of children?" 

• creating opportunities for broad-based staff 
involvement in decision making clearly 
focused on change?" 



Restructured schools are likely to demand 
teachers with high skill levels, positive attitudes 
toward change, and the ability to work 
collaboratively. 

Candidates hired for vacant positions should 
match the philosophy of the school in which 
they are to work, understand and believe in the 
vision, be committed to demonstrating both 
personal growth and flexibility, and understand 
that they may be asked to adapt their skills and 
roles frequently throughout their teaching career. 



establishing a shared vision of education 
within the school?" 

helping adults who are threatened or chal- 
lenged by changes occurring in the school?" 

In return do all adults in the school agree to 
be supportive or constructively critical (no 
obstructionists are allowed once decisions 
have been made openly)?" 



Almost no program of restructuring allots 
adequate amounts of time to the examination of 
deeply held, unquestioned beliefs; to the pains- 
taking development of new teaching skills and 
materials; or to the creation of new networks and 
interaction patterns. Some districts and schools 
have attempted to create additional time through 
a variety of strategies, including: 

• lengthening the school day by 5 to 10 min- 
utes on 4 days to allow for early release of 
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Figure 2: Key Questions To Frame Restructuring Efforts 



Outcomes 

• Are learner outcomes specified? Do they 
form the basis for assessment? 

• Are outcomes consistent with the vision 
and goals of the school? 

• Were outcomes developed with broad 
community involvement and with refer- 
ence to the skills students need to suc- 
ceed in the future? 

• Are the outcomes a combination of 
intellectual processes, skills, and content 
knowledge that provide a clear frame- 
work within which assessment can 
occur? 

• Are outcomes cumulative throughout a 
child's education — kindergarten through 
gradua'don? Are there benchmarks that 
suggest the acceptable range of perfor- 
mance at various ages? 

Curriculum 

• Is the content of ail courses accurate and 
up to date? 

• Does the curriculum prepare learners for 
the future or the past? 

• Are facts and concepts balanced so that 
students integrate and apply information? 

• Is the required course of study consistent 
with the school's vision? 

• Do students have a role in determining 
what they learn? 

• Do different social / ethnic/ economic 
groups learn substantially different 
content? 

Instruction 

• Are students active participants in class- 
room activities and in choosing how they 
learn? 

• Are individualized learner goals devel- 
oped? 

• Is factual information used as a tool to 
enhance concept development, rather . 
than as an end in itself? 



• Is information integrated across disci- 
plines using systems concepts? 

• Ek) real-world problems serve as a focus 
for instruction? 

• Is instruction designed so that all students 
can succeed? 

• Do members of different social / ethnic / 
economic groups work together coopera- 
tively to solve problems and apply knowl- 
edge? 

Assessment 

• Is assessment an integral part of learning? 

• Is assessment holistic and integrative? 

• E)oes assessment include public demon- 
stration? 

• Are students involved in setting personal 
assessment goals and selecting assessment 
activities? 

• Does assessment provide formative as 
well as summative data? 

• -Does assessment involve the application 
of information to solve real-world prob- 
lems? 

• Are a wide variety of assessment strate- 
gies employed.? 

Learning Environment 

• Is the learner being placed at the center of 
the learning envirorunent? 

• Is the learning environment perceived as 
extending beyond the classroom? the 
school? the conununity? 

• Are conceptions of grouping and organi- 
zation being examined to determine their 
purpose and worth? 

• Are personal relationships being stressed 
in the orgaruMtion of the learning envi- 
ronment? 

• Are curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment changes consistent with the learning 
environment? 
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Technology 

• Is technology used both to transmit 
factual information in a structured 
manner and to empower learners to take 
control of their learning? 

• Are teachers mastering technology? 

• Is technology viewed broadly to include 
applications in addition to computers? 

• Are there provisions for software and 
training when hardware is piurchased? 

• Are curriculum and instructional design 
changed in tandem with technology 
acquisitions? 

School-Community Relations 

• Are parents being included as partners in 
the establishment of goals for ^e 
learner? 

• Are parents provided with enough 
information to participate as partners? 

• Are the needs of parents considered in 
the organization of the school and in the 
expectations held for parents? 

• Is the broader coiranurdty invited to 
participate in specific ways? 

• Is the commuruty involved in and in- 
formed about changes in the school? 

Time 

• Is time being adapted to learning needs 
rather than vice versa? 

• Is time structured to respond to needs 
and realities of students' and parents' 
lives? 

• Are staff and curriculum development 
preceding and accompanying changes in 
time? 

• Are the boundaries of time being 
reconceptualized? 

Governance 

• . Is decision making participatory? 

• Are decisions made in relation to a 
vision? 

• Are existing decision-making structures 
modified and new structures added as 
necessary? 



• Are changes in governance viewed as 
means to ends, not as ends in themselves? 

Teacher Leadership 

• Are new opportunities for teacher leader- 
ship being cieveloped? 

• Is training in leadership and group pro- 
cess provided when teachers need it? 

• Are leadership opportunities offered to a 
wide range of teachers? 

Personnel 

• Is there an emphasis on excellence in the 
teaching staff, with no acceptance of 
mediocrity or tolerance of incompetence? 

• Do the teachers want to be where they 
are? Are they excited about teaching and 
do they truly care about yoimg people? 

• Are people other than certified teachers 
becoming involved in teaching or in 
supporting the instructional prcxress? 

• Is the current distribution and allocation 
of staff within the school consistent with 
the school vision and mission? 

Working Relatioixships 

• Are there efforts to include the profes- 
sional association as a partner in change? 

• Is there exploration at the district level of 
alternative forms of bargaining? 

• Is there agreement to leave much of the 
restructuring program out of the negoti- 
ated agreement, subject to specified 
guideUnes? 

• Are there good-faith efforts to redefine the 
role of the professional association in a 
positive way? 

• Are a veiriety of strategies being imple- 
mented to create collaborative workirig 
relationships throughout the organization? 
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students on one day, which will give teachers 
an additional 20 to 40 minutes to plan; 

• starting school later in the day; 

• establishing block scheduling; 

• using summer vacation; and 

• providing classroom release time for teachers 
involved in restructuring. 

Ultimately restructuring comes down to the 
behaviors of individual teachers and principals 
in particular education settings. The success of 
restructuring depends on their willingness, 
along with the willingness of administrators, 
boards of education, state education agencies, 
legislatures, the federal government, and espe- 
cially community members, parents, and stu- 
dents, to accept changes in the "deep structure" 
of schooling and in the goals of public education. 
There are many ways to get "there" from "here." 
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Schools as 

Learning 

Conmmnities 

L earning community has become a popularly 
used term in educational literature, particu- 
larly with regard to school reform. The idea 
of a learning community is an adaptation of the 
concept of learning organizations, described by 
Senge ( 1990). Learning organizations are com- 
prised of people who see themselves as con- 
nected to each other and the world, where 
creative thinking is nurtured, ahd ". . . where 
people are continually learning how to learn 
together" (Senge, 1990, p 3). Sergiovanni ( 1992) 
observed that "the idea of a school as a learning 
community sug’gests a kind of connectedness 
among members that resembles what is found in 
a family, a neighborhood, or some other closely 
knit group, where bonds tend to be familial or 
even sacred" (p. 47). A related concept, a 
"school-based professional community," was 
characterized by Kruse and Louis ( 1993) as one 
where teachers engage in reflective dialogue, 
where there is deprivatization of practice, collec- 
tive focus on student learning, collaboration, and 
shared norms and values. 

In an extensive review of the school reform 
literature focusing on school context, Boyd 
(1992a) identified indicators that facilitate 
change. Seventeen of these indicators (Boyd, 



1992b) describe a school as a learning commu- 
nity, whose culture reduces isolation, increases 
staff capacity, provides a caring, productive 
environment, and promotes increased quality 
(Boyd & Hord, 1994). A learning conununity is a 
place where critical inquiry is practiced by 
collegial partners who share a common vision 
and engage in shared decision-making. This 
continuous critical inquiry provides a basis for 
seamless school improvement. 

Leadership, however, is essential for the creation 
of a learning community, whose culture is 
shaped by an accumulation of hundreds of 
leaders' actions — no single one is seen as critical. 
In combination, however, they profoundly affect 
a school's context for change and improvement 
(Peterson, 1988). Beckhard and Pritchard (1992) 
cite this leadership and note that 'a learning 
mode only occurs when an orgairization's top 
leaders understand the process, see learning as 
something to be valued, and are prepared to 
personally commit themselves to it" (p. 14). 
Through this kind of leadership provided by 
four principals, a learning community was 
created at John Dibert Elementary School. 



A Crisis Opportunity 

John Dibert Elementary School is located on the 
fringes of the downtown business and industrial 
area of a large, southern, urban city. This kinder- 
garten through grade six school serving 400 
students is surrounded by houses in need of 
refurbishing where a majority of the students 
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come from low-income families. The seventy- 
year old building is close to a large city park, and 
there is a community college not far away. 

As had happened in many urban neighborhoods, 
the population of the school dwindled as fami- 
lies grew older and residents moved to the 
suburbs. In the early 70s, the school became 
highly bureaucratic and rigidly structured, and 
hierarchically dominated by its single adminis- 
trator as the sole decisionmaker. Because of the 
ever-decreasing student population, the school 
board discussed closing the school, and this 
crisis stimulated significant action by a few 
tenacious parents who did not want to lose their 
school. 

These parents developed a coalition of other 
interested parents who initiated dialogue with 
the board to keep the school open. As a result, a 
decision was made to maintain the school as an 
open-enrollment magnet school. With the new 
concept of magnet school came new administra- 
tors and the challenge to generate sufficient 
student enrollment to remain open. This paper is 
the story of that challenge, of the re-creation of 
the school, and of the principals who played a 
major role in the re-formulation of the school. 

Regeneration: The 
Principal Factor 

As noted, four pryicipals contributed to the 
Dibert Difference, as it came to be known. They 
were Lucianne Carmichael, Clif St. Germain, 
Nancy Picard, and Wiley Ates. 



Lucy's Legacy 

Lucianne Carmichael favored a child-centered 
approach, and she suggested this idea to the 
parents who came seeking her advice. The 
changes at Dibert began with her idea that “a 
true child-centered approach is really a person- 
centered approach . . . because teachers can't 
honor children until they have been honored 
themselves." One part of this person-centered 



approach was giving staff the option of transfer- 
ring to anothe. school if they did not want to be 
part of the new program. Any new staff who 
came to the school to replace those who chose to 
leave were to be selected by Luciarme. This was 
quite unusual in 1975. In fact, Luciarme reports, 
"I'm sure I was the first principal that ever 
interviewed teachers [in the district]. It was a 
battle to achieve that, but [the district] agreed." 

Originally, Lucianne lobbied for a summer-long 
training program for the teachers, but money 
was available for only one week. With some new 
materials and one week of training, they began 
to re-create the school. They ungraded class- 
rooms and grouped children of several ages in 
family groupings. Carmichael articulated the 
philosophy underlying this arrangement. "Chil- 
dren learn by copying other children more than 
from any other source. We know that from 
raising our own children. . .In schools we don't 
use that because we think that children are going 
to learn (a) out of the book and (b) from the 
teacher. They learn from other kids and by doing 
it themselves." 

Another part of Luciahne's ]>hilosophy was 
expressed in the continuous opportunities 
provided to children to develop and demon- 
strate artistic creativity. Whether through music, 
drama, dance, or the visual arts, children cpuld 
share themselves and their richly divergent 
culture and backgrounds. This way, children 
were honored for their special differences that 
collectively contributed to Dibert, their "rainbow 
school.'' This was congruent with Luciarme's 
own experiences as an artist — a potter. 

"Until thinking changes, nothing will change," 
Lucianne observed. "I spent a long, long time 
with teachers. My total investment of time or 
money or anything was always in the staff. 
Before I would buy any kind of equipment or 
spend money on the building, the money would 
first be spent on opportunities for the teachers or 
time for teachers, for all of us. I learned from the 
beginning that the most important resource that 
we had was the staff. No amount of money was 
too much to invest in them. " 
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Luciann6 took sovoral toachors to visit schools in 
England that were using the child-centered 
approach. "It's just like any kind of learning. To 
read about it falls short; if you go and experience 
something you can really toow what it is we are 
talking about. I always felt it necessary, for 
myself and the other teachers, to get into other 
schools; to really go and see and experience and 
do. So every penny that I could get for teachers 
or for me to travel, I did." 

"We have to feed ourselves, invest in ourselves, 
teach ourselves; we have to be the first learners. 
Unless the teachers are the primary learners in 
that building, the children don't learn much. 
Teachers have to have time to do that; they have 
to have support." 

Time, thus, was another resource Lucianne 
provided for the staff and their development. 
Because the district did not provide any more 
paid time, the staff began to rethink the time that 
they already had available. They realized that 
time was "a very malleable resource." The staff 
decided to reallocate time by teaching longer on 
four days of the week and dismissing the chil- 
dren early on Thursdays. The time gained on 
that day was used for teachers to meet together, 
but never for "regular" faculty meetings. "The 
underlying idea was always it was for some kind 
of self-development process." Thus Faculty 
Study began on Thursdays. To that ehd, the 
teachers "were bombarded from the first, sur- 
rounded as much as possible with good reading 
and with good materials that we worked on 
together." 

Through extensive interaction with teachety, 
Lucianne nurtured a shared vision. "I continu- 
ously wrote notes and letters to teachers. I went 
in classrooms; I would come out and write notes 
supporting every positive thing that I saw. In my 
job as principal, the teachers were my students in 
a sense, and I had to do with them everything 
that I wanted them to do with the students. I had 
to trust them, and honor them, and support 
them, and inspire them, and nurture them, and 
reinforce the good things that I saw them doing. 
When they began to experience that, I think they 
began to have more vision and ability to have 



things like that happening in their classrooms. ^ 
When that starts in the teacher's mind, it doesn t 
end. It snowballs." 

The entire school community — administrators, 
teachers, children, parents who dropped in— also 
met together o ailv at Morning Meeting. Each 
day in the school's basement, they shared school 
and classroom events, and honored children s 
accomplishments. A sense of family was 
strengthened through this daily interaction. 

The Second 
Principal: Clif 
Potter's Torch 

The faculty remembers Clif St. Germain as a 
twenty-seven year old guidance counselor who 
became assistant principal at Dibert, to become 
principal a bit later.' Clif said of his mentor, 
Lucianne, "She was the spirit of the school and 
the embodiment of tenacity and focus on 
beauty." If she was the spirit, he was the heart, 
suggested the long-time Dibert -teachers. His goal 
was to develop a happy place where children 
could learn, and where Be Kind and Share was the 
guiding principle in how everyone (administra- 
tors, teachers, students, support staff, parents.) 
would interact personally and professionally 
with each other. 

The faculty, as noted, had the option to stay at 
Dibert, now a magnet school, and sign on as part 
of the new school and its development, or to go 
elsewhere. As Clif reported, some people de- 
cided they didn't want to go, but they didn't 
want to stay either. Other issues that faced Clif 
and the faculty in the first year were too many 
kids in the classrooms, not enough books, no 
release time for faculty plarmmg, too much 
rough kids' play, not enough consistency in 
discipline, and many others. 

One of his strategies was to meet with the entire 
faculty at Faculty Study on 'T'Hursday afternoons 
and work on the problems they were having to 
deal with. His thinking was that if he could help 
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resolve some of the problems, then they would 
be more willing to share a new mind-set, to come 
with him to a new vision of schooling, to create a 
happy place where children learn. He believed 
that the first two or three years of energy woi.xd 
need to be used to build a vision that rould be 
articulated in terms of culture, curriculum, and 
kids. 

One of the symbols of the new Dibert was the 
rainbow that represented the multicultural 
dimension of the school's mission: to honor 
children of diverse backgrounds and cultures, 
and to value the contributions that diversity can 
bring. To make this idea quite clear, St. Germain 
and the faculty painted a rainbow on the front of 
the school. In addition, they posted a banner on 
which a large goose invited passing motorists on 
the school's busy boulevard to honk if they loved 
Dibert. For years, students reckoned that much 
of the traveling world loved Dibert. Other 
symbolic acts were cleaning up the dingy, unat- 
tractive school facility and putting flowers, 
music, poetry and song" into the walls." 

Because Dibert was competing with private 
schools for students in the area, St. Germain 
went out into the community to talk with fami- 
lies and to tell them about the programs at 
Dibert and solicit their attendance. At the same 
time, he and the faculty were creating the pro- 
grams and developing relationships to produc- 
tively work with each other. Because the faculty 
was young and many staff had small children, 
they frequently would gather at someone's home 
with children for informal meals. Occasionally 
on Friday afternoons, Clif would suggest that 
they all get together and stop after school at one 
of the local restaurants for an end-of-the-week 
celebration. Afterschool volleyball games were 
also organized by Clif on an impromptu basis, 
where the staff could knock the ball around and 
play together, release tension, and go back to 
work the next day more relaxed. 

One of his pieces of advice to others who wish to 
re-invent and found a school on new assump- 
tions — on a new paradigm — is to trust that 
teachers know best about teaching and "when 
they bellow at you, know that they are coming 
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from wanting to have a good school." Under- 
stand also, he cautioned, that time will always be 
problematic in any process and accept that. But, 
first of all, an administrator should Imow his or 
her administrative strengths, find out what gives 
the person energy, and never let that go. So that 
when things get rough or harried, "you go into 
that energy space to rejuvenate yourself. The 
principalship is a lonely place, so if you know 
yourself and who you are in terms of the 
school," you can stay whole and not "crash into 
the rocks." 

Continuing into years four and five, the faculty 
and Clif met together weekly about how to 
operate the school and how to work with kids, so 
that "our being here is going to amount to 
something in the lives of these kids, and they are 
going to amount to something in our lives 
because they are going to teach us something." 
Believing that he had accomplished his purpose 
at Dibert, Clif felt it was time to leave, but not 
before he made sure that the new principal 
would take the school in a strong direction. 

Thus, he had coffee with Nancy to ask her, can 
you do this? She looked him straight in the eye 
and replied with a strong "yes!" 

The Third Principal: 
Now It's Nancy 

Nancy Picard's primary goal "was empower- 
ment; I believed that it was the principal's job to 
empower teachers, students, and parents both as 
a means for creating a quality school and as an 
end in itself." This empowerment meant remov- 
ing barriers and expanding what had been 
started under Lucianne and Clif. "I put some- 
thing of an academic focus on and tried to model 
this at Morning Meeting. I felt like my job was to 
empower people around me." 

To make teachers feel appreciated and valued, 
and to know that they were important, Nancy 
encouraged special events such as -a parent- 
sponsored potluck lunch for teachers on the first 
day of school. "You'd hear kids say, 'We don't do 
that at Dibert.' I wanted teachers to say with 
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pride that, 'We do this at Dibert; I teach at 
Dibert'." New school T-shirts were created using 
a kindergartner's design and a kindergarten 
coffee was initiated where Pica would speak to 
different parent groups and invite them to the 
school for a tour given by Dibert parents. It was 
an effort at public relations, and "it gave the 
teachers a chance to show off." All these activi- 
Hes were directed toward the goal of increasing 
teachers' self-esteem. 

Nancy's strategies included communicating to 
teachers that they had the power to set goals and 
that the school as a community would support 
them in accomplishing those goals. Nancy takes 
pride in the Arts Cormection program as an 
example of the way a sense of empowerment 
developed among teachers at Dibert. Teachers 
were interested in writing a proposal to get a 
program to provide more opportunities for 
children in the visual arts. "The fact that teachers 
would work on their own to seek an arts grant 
and then plcin and execute the program was a 
testament to the accomplishment of my personal 
goal at the school, which was not simply to 
establish an arts program but to establish an 
atmosphere and a mind-set that would encour- 
age and enable others in the school to establish a 
program as well." 

Another goal Nancy accomplished was that of 
removing administrative procedures that inter- 
rupted teachers' instructional activities. "My 
message to teachers was, you are professionals. I 
value you for your work with students. I don't 
want you to have to spend any more energy on 
other tasks than necessary'." Her efforts resulted 
in limiting non-instructional tasks required of 
teachers, and providing structures for shared 
decision making and teacher professional devel- 
opment. 

During Nancy's tenure, parents contributed time 
and took responsibility for projects at the school, 
thus freeing teachers to teach. She involved 
parents in the process for lunch money collec- 
tion. In this way, Nancy moved toward empow- 
ering parents as well as teachers. Improving the 
parents' bulletin also helped to involve parents. 
The monthly bulletin was upgraded with pic- 



tures and a logo, nicely printed and mailed out 
to parents, local businesses, and to community 
people monthly. 

Encouraging the elimination of anything that 
detracted from teaching, Nancy takes some 
credit for streamlining the daily attendance 
report required by the district. She developed a 
weekly faculty bulletin to eliminate administra- 
tive items that took time in the faculty meeting. 
Included were celebrations and praises for 
children and teachers who were doing those 
kinds of things she liked to see happen, making 
sure that over time she mentioned something 
about each teacher. The bulletin reduced 
administrivia and highlighted activities she 
wanted to foster in the school. 

Under Nancy's administration, a new report 
card was designed that was both administra- 
tively easy and reflected what the school was 
trying to do with the students. Nancy reviewed 
every child's report card and modeled the type 
of comments she felt teachers should include. 

She developed "a handout with suggested ways 
of communicating difficult messages to parents 
in a positive marmer." The new report card . 
eliminated duplication of record keeping by 
teachers and more "adequately reflected the 
skills that were being taught at each level." 
Teachers were highly involved with Nancy in the 
process through "many lengthy and loud discus- 
sions of curriculum, child development, grade 
levels, etc. We produced a new report card that 
reflected our curriculum, our expectations for 
our children and was easier to complete in the 
bargain." 

Nancy surveyed parents to solicit their sugges- 
tions, comments, and concerns. This was done in 
concert with the school's management team she 
organized. The lower and upper grade chairper- 
sons, special education chairperson, a union 
representative, two parents, a university profes- 
sor, and a community person constituted the first 
team. The management team was designed as 
another way to reserve Faculty Study for teach- 
ers' professional development needs. The team 
represented the teachers and was a smaller body 
of people that would be more efficient in solicit- 
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ing information and making decisions about 
how the school would operate — decisions that 
their colleagues would support. 

Nancy sought to empower students as well as 
teachers and parents. The Dibert student council 
conducted meetings where junior high principals 
from across the district came to inform Dibert 
parents and students about grades and other 
requirements of the various schools. "I wanted 
students to know they had a choice about what 
they could do with their lives, the direction they 
could take, the schools they could choose, etc." 

The Fourth and 
Current Principal: 
Wiley's Way 

"The three principals who preceded me had a 
real commitment to share decision making and 
move teachers toward ownership in what was 
going on in the school, so when I came it was 
clearly imderstood when I interviewed for the 
position that was the way business was done at 
Dibert." Thus, Wiley came with the attitude that 
he would maintain things and, if possible, bring 
new ideas into the school. He had a sincere 
appreciation for the management. team that 
represented experience, knowledge, and leader- 
ship in the school. The team served as his col- 
leagues as well as his guide in the transition 
period. If you are xiot intinudated by that, then 
you put your faith in people you work with, and 
you can become oriented very quickly and get a 
great deal accomplished, he noted. 

A teachers' strike in the district led to consider- 
able tension across the faculty, and it was re- 
solved through "circle table" discussion that was 
beneficial to both Wiley and the faculty. They sat 
and leveled with each other about how they 
were feeling about the strike and their role in it. 
It was hard for everyone to deal with, but in so 
doing, they learned how to give Wiley and each 
other feedback in a group setting or individually. 
Wiley solicits feedback at times, but on some 
oc_asions the faculty lets him know they need to 



talk about some issues. At other times he pulls 
them together for a series of meetings to discuss 
things, where they are "very blunt and deal with 
emotional kinds of things where people have a 
hard time saying what they are really feeling . . . 
but we work our way through it." 

This kind of catharsis is used regularly, some- 
times with a facilitator. They believe they make 
the best progress when they sit down as a faculty 
with an agenda and lay their cards on the table, 
giving each other explanations about why and 
how things happen. They liken their process to 
that of a family where feelings get hurt and 
where concerns and animosities build up. They 
recognize the need for a vehicle to dissipate 
some of that through talking it out. 

Another family aspect is that staff members 
address each other and Wiley by their first 
names. Typically in classrooms, they address 
each other as "Mr." or "Mrs.," but it's not un- 
usual for first names to be used in the presence 
of children. j 

To set the family tone. Morning Meeting is used 
to start the day together. This special daily time 
with all children, staff, and numbers of parents 
who attend, is used for sharing and for honoring 
students. The children have learned how to focus 
and to listen as their peers contribute to the 
meeting. These contributions could be a child 
reading a poein he or she has written; first 
graders reading a bit from the first primer they 
have completed; reports about field trips that 
have been taken; presentations of projects imder- 
way or finished; or a demonstration of peer 
mediation from fifth or sixth graders who use 
their skills to ameliorate problems on the play 
yard. Wiley conducts this meeting, but it is really 
the children who are the participants. 

Wiley's area of specialization and professional 
preparation is in curriculum. The teachers report 
that he has brought an emphasis on the use of 
technology as an instructional tool and a focus 
on curriculum. His tenure as middle school 
assistant principal shaped his concerns that 
students be ready to matriculate from the el- 
ementary to middle school. With Wiley, the 



4 
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faculty examines their California Achievement 
Test data to identify areas of non-mastery and 
partial mastery. Their goal is to move all kids up, 
with particular attention to students in the 
bottom quartile — with whom they have had 
good success in moving into the second quartile. 

One of the goals that Wiley and the faculty set 
for the new school year was to explore and )pt 
a curriculum to which they could all subscribe. 
They had been thinking for quite a long time 
about the need for a consistent curriculum so 
that every child received an adequate and appro- 
priate set of learning opportunities. Further, tihey 
wanted a curriculum that would foster their 
vision of multiculturalism, since the school had 
always been diverse, the rainbow school, and 
they wanted to perpetuate that. 

From attendance at a national conference, one of 
the teachers brought information about a cur- 
riculum for exploration. Wiley and this key 
teacher planned how to share information and 
support the staflf in their curriculum decision- 
making process. An initial activity, led by Wiley, 
was to revisit the school's mission and reiterate 
its operating principles, and then to look at the 
curriculum in light of the vision that the faculty 
shared for the sdiool. They did a force-field 
analysis of the benefits and disadvantages of the 
curriculum in relationship to their vision for the 
1 school and its multicultural mission. They 

planned a thematic unit from the curriculum so 
I they could feel a real sense of how the curricu- 

lum would work, the materials needed to start, 
and areas of need for inservice. They also 
planned how to use a consultant (a teacher from 
another state who was using the curriculum). 

In addition to spending a great deal of time at 
i the copy machine preparing materials for teach- 

I ers' inspection and analysis, Wiley encouraged 

I staff to go to a national conference in another 

j state that would focus on the curriculum, its 

I users, and adaptations made by schools. Sixteen 

I . teachers and Wiley flew to the two-day confer- 

ence at their own expense to attend general 
I sessions and breakout sessions related to their 

own teaching assignments. Twice daily Wiley 
j gathered them around the swimming pool to 

I 

I 



discuss their learnings and how to share them 
with their colleagues at home. 

At various times in the curriculum search pro- 
cess, Wiley was seen by observers as "pushing" 
and at other times as showing patience and 
reassuring the staff that he was not unequivo- 
cally "for" this curriculum. His role in the pro- 
cess could best be described as "guide on tine 
side" in contrast to "sage on stage," to borrow 
terms from the popular press. "Are you sure you 
want to do this?" he asked as they all became 
weary. "Yes," they said, "it's just that it' s going to 
be a lot of work and we all need to commit to it." 
They did. 

Creating a Learning 
Community at Dibert 

Dibert was richly blessed with a series of tal- 
ented and unique principals, each of whom was 
apparently the right person at the right time. Clif 
judged first principal, Lucianne as the "embodi- 
ment of tenacity and beauty." Her vision re- 
quired that children be honored and respected 
for who they were and what they brougjit of 
themselves to school. Further, Luciarme's vision 
included children who respected and appreci- 
ated themselves, who had high self-esteem and 
self-regard. Luciaime, herself an artist, encour- 
aged teachers to use the arts — visual and per- 
forming — to provide children with opportimities 
for self-expression that would lead to feelings of 
self-worthiness. Above all, she invested time, 
energy, and other resources in honoring teachers' 
capacity to honor the children. 

Lucianne was seen as the, "quiet but forceful 
center of things." Teachers observed that Clif 
was the "energymeister," cheerleading and 
bringing about bonding of faculty and children. 
"He's a people person, going aroimd talking 
with and touching everyone, connecting to them 
and cormecting them with each other." Teachers 
without fail acknowledged his energy and the 
way he used it to turn the school around with a 
well-articulated and consistently enforced 
discipline process. Teachers studied the process 
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together in the early days of Faculty Study, and 
through this activity they bonded around a 
common goal. 

Nancy's goals for the school included the 
achievement of increased teacher self-esteem and 
the empowerment of teachers, parents, and 
students. She promoted activities with parents 
that would recognize and show appreciation for 
teachers. Nancy freed teachers to devote their 
attention to professional development and 
innovative practices for children, practices they 
were empowered to develop themselves. By 
proactively streamlining procedures and pro- 
cesses, she was able to reduce administrivia and 
other distractions. 

Each succeeding principal maintained the evolv- 
ing culture — its values, beliefs, and operations — 
and added to it. Such was the case with Wiley, 
the current principal. Teachers reported that 
Wiley responded to the need to think about 
academics by promoting interest in looking 
critically at the academic program of the sdiool. 
He imbued this examination with his own 
expertise in curriculum. Teachers credit him with 
furthering academics through his introduction of 
computer hardware and software. The qualities 
that described Dibert earlier remain in Wiley's 
administration; they have been institutionalized. 
For example. Morning Meeting still happens 
daily, "We meet as a family to start the day," 
explains Wiley. "It is a time when we can honor 
our students and applaud and celebrate their 
accomplishments." 

In succession all four of these principals — the 
vision person, the people person, the empower- 
ing person, and the academic person — added 
important dimensions to Dibert. None of it could 
have happened as it did, with a widely held 
vision and shared decision making, without the 
structures and schedules that permitted the 
conversation to develop in the first place: Morn- 
ing Meeting, where everyone in the school 
shares the first twenty minutes of the day; and 
Faculty Study, where faculty as a learning com- 
munity continue to learn, grow, and improve 
their work with children. 



John Dibert Elementary School sees itself as a 
family and a community of learners. Teachers are 
encouraged to innovate. They are involved in 
shared decision making, and they share a com- 
mon vision of what the school should be and 
where it is headed. Reflection is encouraged. If 
conflict occurs, it is brought to the surface, 
shared openly, and resolved. The entire school 
learns together: students, teachers, parents, all. 
The school continually discovers how to create 
and change its reality. 
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School Improvement Needs 
Assessment Survey 



Low 



High 



I. Clear School Mission 


1 




3 


4 


5 


A. School /Districtwide* unity exists toward the mission of the 
school / district. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. Goals relating to the mission are clearly stated in writing and 
were developed trorn broad participatory involvement. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C. Goals relating to the mission are regularly monitored, evaluated, 
and updated to maintain current relevance. 


.□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D. The school / district goals are reviewed annually with new school 
board and staff members to maintain current relevance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


E. Teachers, students, and administrators are provided with the 
necessary human and physical resources to carry out their mis- 
sion responsibilities. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


F. Written sequential objectives have been developed in all content 
areas. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G. Students spend five hours per week on homework assigmnents. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


II. Strong Instructional Leadership 












A. There is clear, strong instructional leadership from the principal/ 
central office in this district /school; staff members know what is 
expected, where they're going, and how to get there. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



B. The principal/ central office regularly involves the staff regarding 

instructional issues, programs, and new developments. 

C. The principal /central office has established a clear, fair, and 

consistent policy regarding all facets of the instructional program 
and personnel Actions aimed at development and resolution. 

D. The principal /central office uses test results to recommend 
change and modification to the instructional program. 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



* Where the term school /district is used, cross out the part that does not apply (i.e., if the survey is for a school, cross out district and vice 
versa). Do the same for principal /central office. 
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Low 
1 2 



3 



High 
4 5 



E. The principal /central office is sensitive to and supportive of staff 
needs. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


F. The principal /central office has formal observation, evaluation, 
and follow-up procedures for rating and improving teacher 
performance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


G. The principal /central office requires and regularly reviews lesson 
plans to evaluate their quality arrd relevance to the district goals, 
mission, and curriculum. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


H. The principal /central office encourages and provides the oppor- 
tunity for staff development (workshops, conferences, release 
time). 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


I. The principal/ central office exhibits and encourages leadership 
that is in tune with current thinking and fosters creative involve- 
ment in the instructional programs. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


]. The principal /central office encourages collaborative rather than 
directed leadership and involvement. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


[.School Learning Climate 










A. School administrators and staff work together in the decision- 
making process. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


B. School administrators and staff hold high expectations for student 
behavior; students are aware of these standards and know they 
will be held accountable. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


.□ □ 


C. School administrators and staff hold high expectations for stu- 
dents' achievement; students are aware of and understand these 
expectations. 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ a 


D. Emphasis is placed on student time on task. Classroom interrup- 
tions are held to an absolute minimum. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


E. School personnel, students, and community members take pridfe 
in their school and its appearance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


F. Teachers and students show respect for each other and enthusi- 
asm for learning. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


G. Students are expected to master their subject matter. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 
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Low High 



Opportunity to Learn and Academic Engaged Time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A. The school/ district has written policy and procedure relating to 
pupil attendance, truancy, and tardiness that is uniformly admin- 
istered. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. Efforts are always sought to increase available time for instruction 
through more efficient time scheduling. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C. Classroom interruptions are discouraged and kept to an absolute 
minimum for management procedures such as intercom mes- 
sages, unnecessary moving about, and tardiness. 


□ 


P 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D. Planned use of instmctional aides, volunteers, and tutors is 
designed to increase instructional time on task. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


E. There has been a fairly recent attempt to assess how time is 
wasted and how engaged time can be effectively increased. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




High Pupil Expectations 












A. Teachers arid administrators believe that all students— regardless 
of their social and econorhic background — can master subject 
matters at the competency levels established as &e district stan- 
dard. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. Teachers in the school / district hold consistently high e. ations 

for all students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C. Ninety-five percent or more of the students in this school /district 
can be expected to complete high school. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


D. Students understand the high achievement expectations and react 
positively to that circumstance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


E. This school/ district encourages heterogeneous grouping and 
seldom separates students on the basis of ability or handicapping 
condition. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


F. The number of students from low-income families retained in a 
grade is proportionately the same as that of students from other 
income categories. 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G. There is a consistent pattern in this school /district that is evident 
from teacher to teadier as it relates to goals, mission, and high 
achievement expectations. 


□ 


□ 


□ •' 


a 


a 
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H. Teacher lessons and classroom presentations are varied and take 
into consideration the individual differences of students. 



Low 
1 2 



3 



4 



High 

5 



□ □ □ □ □ 



1. 


Student achievement is monitored regularly through appropriate 
test and measurement techniques. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J. 


Parents are informed of and involved in the high achievement 
standards of the school/ district. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


VI. Monitoring of Pupil Progress 












A. 


In addition to report cards, the school /district has established 
regular procedures for notifying parents and students of student 
progress. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. 


The Rf’hool/ district uses a standardized testing program to mea- 
sure school /district progress. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C. 


The standardized tests match the curriculum of the school/ 
district. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D. 


The school/ district uses the standardized test results to publicize 
and improve programs and performance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


E. 


All staff members are provided test results and an appropriate 
interpretation of their meaning. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


R 


The principal, staff, and central office personnel use tests and 
other, assessment techniques as the basis for instituting change in 
curriculum and program thrust. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


VII. Parent and Community Involvement 












A. 


The school /district encourages parent/ community involvement 
through active committee assignments in broad areas of pro- 
gram/policy activities. 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. 


The school/ district has a wide range of activities available for 
parents to participate in. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C. 


The school / district has a systematic procedure established to 
ensure that the affairs of the school / district are properly commu- 
nicated to the parents and community. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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3 



Low 

1 2 



D. Parents and members of the community are used as volunteer 
aids and tutors! 

E. The community is considered and used as an educational resource 
in school /district programs. 

R Parents and community members are proud of their schools and 
support them at an appropriate level. 



High 
4 5 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Source: School Improvement: A Resource and Planning Guide. Wisconsin Public Instruction 
Department, 1988. 
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Career Development 
Through the Maintenance, 
Enhancement, or Acquisition 



of Competencies 


Boyatzis 

Lumpetency Acquisition Model 


Strategies for Competency Acquisition 

Explication 

Participants engage in the study of the theoretical base 
or the rationale » Recognition, (Boyatzis Stq? 1). 

6 


Implications For TrainingILearning And 
RetMSonahIc Expectations for Outcomes 

Implications for *&aining/Leaming: Lecture, self assessment exerdse, 
group discussions, question-and-answer sessions, panels, handouts. 

Creates Awareness: Participants can be expected to recall some specifics 
and generalizations* At this point in skill development, a few (5%) will 
be able to apply the skill Awareness is an essential step in the 
acquisition process. 


Modeling 

» Understanding, (Boyatzis Step 2 ). 


Implications for Training/Leaming: Trainer demonstrations, tilms, case 
studies, questions. 

Promotes Comprehension: Participants can be expected to more 
e^ctively discuss the skill and summarize, restate or explain it and infer 
need* A few (20%) will be able to apply the skill at the training site. 
Modeling is an essential step in the acquisition process. 


Demonstration & Feedback 

Participants demonstrate /practice the new skill 
in a protected environment Participants practice 
analysis of the behavior of others and offer recognition * 
Self Assessment^ Expetimcntatiofi and Practice/ (Boyatzis 
Steps 3, 4, and 5). 

- ‘f ■; '• • 


Implications for IVaining/Leamlng: Structures must be prodded so that 
participants will have the opportunity to demonstrate the skill in a safe 
envixoiunent IValners must have the skill to reinforce appxopdate 
' behavior identify but dignify inappropriate responses, oto altdmative 
positive behaviors, and maintain the skf esteem of partidpjmtsir i.e^ use 
':/tfi[^vefadlitatiQn8kills. . ■ ^ '.j 

Completes Comprehension and Simulates Application: Participants 
can be expected to interpret the skill, illustrate or demomtiate me skill, 
recognize and evaluate the skill in others, and provide assisttti0e for. . 

improving. At tills point, most partidpants (up to 95%) wBl be ible to 
• ;; demonstrate the skul at ihe trainii^ site, but the majotify wiU npl m . . j 
.dil^skill or competency at tiie wo» place without benefit of cMlidhing M 
and/or a support team. Pmctice/fMback is an essential ; 

'acquisition process. •• '■ 7 ..- ’ y ^ 


C oaching/Mentoring/Teaming 

Participants coach each other on>site as they work the new 
skill into their repertoire* They provide each other with 
ideas, feedback in the context of mentoring and coaching *• 
Job Application, (Boyatzis Step 6).. 

6 


Implications for IVaining/Leaming: Training must recognize the need 
for follow-up in terms of coaching and teaming and provide partidpants 
with the procedures or resources to develop teams or networks and to 
serve as effective coaches. 

Completes Applications and Incorporates Analysis and Evaluation: 
Most partidpants (75-95%) who are part of a school improvement team 
will apply the new skill at the school. Through the supportive process 
they will also analyze and evaluate the behavior of others and offer 
viable recommendations for improvement and in an acceptable way. 
Coaching, mentoring and teaming are essential to full competency 
acquisition and institutionalization. 


Job Performance 





Sourcts: Developing Competence for FecibUling School Improvcmeni with Implicetioni lor Training* prepared by Chariet Aheam and Betty Fry, Florida Department of Education, Florida Education Center Tatlahasaee. 
Florida 32399. (1991) reviled (1993) tcviied (1993). '’CharacteriiHce o( Adult UaminK," paper prepared by Theodore E. Andrewi* Andrewi-Bryant Inc.. 1239 S. Street* N E.. Waihingtorv D.C. 20021 (1979V Tccenemy of 
Educalioffet Objtdtva, by Benjamin Bloom* Handbook I. Cognitive Domain. New York: McKay (1936). Poiwr m Stijjf Dntiofmnt by iruce Joyce and Beverly Showett, ASCD Stock Number. 61143304 (19B3). Thr 
Cemprtent Monopr, Rkhard Boyattia, New York (19B2). 
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Purposes of Career Development 



Purpose 


. Share Information 


Acquire Skills 


Institutionalize Improved Behavior 


Design of 


Single Session of 


Multiple sessions 


Multiple sessions 


Delivery 


one to three hours 


of two to three hours 


varying lengths 


Content 


Independent topics 


Related topics 
arranged sequentially 


Interrelated topics 


Number of 


No upper limit 


“Controlled” ratio 


“Controlled*’ ratio of 


Participants 




of participants to 
facilitators 


participants to facilitators 


Delivery 


Lecture, 


Demonstration, 


All modes, both active 


Mode 


demonstration 


active participants 
passive audience 


and passive participation 
(practice, feedback) 


Assessment 


Participants* rating 


Demonstration of 


Measurement of change 


of Effectiveness 


of enjoyability or 
usefubess 


skill(s) 


in behavior and organizational 
outcomes 



Adapifd Irom Konnck. L . Schmid. R . & MCAiUim. M 419*5) ln<«rvioc l>pr» and hcM pra*ifc'c\ Jaunuti ttfRfifunh uml On ehypmeiu m fiJucutun. U». 5* 



Components of Effective Career Development 



Needs 

Assessed 


Plan to Address 
Needs 


Check for 
Alignment 
with 

Organizational 
and Personal 
Vision 


Plan to 

Provide/ Acquire 
Resources 


Delivery 


Follow-Up/ 

Coaching 



Career Development 
Change in Workplace Practices 
Change in Organizational Outcomes 
Change in Employee Beliefs and Attitudes 
Change in Customer Satisfaction 

V 

Change in Organizational Image 



Adapted Jrom Cu«key. T R (19)16) A model of (he ptoce»» of teacher change. Educational Reaearcher, 15(51- 7 . fig 1 
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Ordering 

Information 

1. Complete order form and mail with check or purchase order to SERVE, 345 South Magnolia 
Drive, Suite D-23, Tallahassee, Florida 32301 (904)671-6000. Make check or purchase order out 
to SERVE (Federal ID#: 59-6000-821). 

2. Discounts are available for most SERVE products when you purchase units of fifty or more. For 
titles marked with an asterisk (*), quantities of 50-99 cost $7.00 each; orders of 100 or more are 
$6.00 each. 

3. If you are requesting an invoice, your order must include a purchase order number. 

4. We ship by U.S. Mail and United Parcel Service. Calculate your shipping charges from the table 
below. Shipping charges will be higher for special orders and shipping outside the continental 
U.S. Please allow two weeks for delivery from the time we receive the order in our office. If you 
require special shipping arrangements, let us know. In most cases, we can accommodate your 
needs. Publication prices are subject to change. 

5. For more information regarding SERVE's products and ordering procedures, please call 800-352- 
6001. 



Shipping & Handling Charges 



Up to $30.00 


$ 2.50 


$30.01 to $60.00 


$ 5.00 


$60.01 to $100.00 


$ 7.50 


$100.01 to $150.00 


$ 10.00 


$150.01 to $200.00 


$ 12.50 


$200.01 & above 


call for price 



Publications Listing 



Description 


Item# 


Price 


Action Research: Perspectives from Teacher's Classrooms 
Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning in a Culturally Diverse 


MSARP 


$12.00 


Classroom 


HTADI 


$8.00* 


Assessment in Early Childhood Education: Status of the Issue 


ECESI 


FREE 


Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting Their Needs 
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HTSEC 


$8.00* 
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Children Exposed to Drugs; What Policymakers Can Do 


PBCED 


$1.00 


Comprehensive School Improvement 


HTCSI 


$8.00* 


Continuity in Early Childhood Education: A Framework for Home, School, 
and Commtmity Linkages 


ECECE 


$12.00 


Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that Support Professional Growth 


RDTES 


$7.00 


Families and Schools: An Essential Partnership 


SSFSP 


$5.00 


Future Plans Planning Guide 


FPPLG 


$8.00 


How to Assess Student Performance in Science: Going Beyond Multiple- 
Choice Tests 


RDSPS 


$8.00 


Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery of Services to 
Children & Families 


HTICO 


$8.00* 


Issues to Consider in Moving Beyond a Minimal Competency High' 
School Graduation Test 


RDMCT 


FREE 


Leadership for Collaboration: A Training Program 


TRNLC 


Call 


Learning by Serving: A Compendium of Ideas for Sendee Learning* ' ’*.0 * • 


• 

HTLBS 


. ■ $8.00* 


A New Framework for School Accountability Systems 


RDFRA 


$3.00 


Overcoming Barriers to School Reform in the Southeast 


RDBAR 


$3.00 


Reducing School Violence: Building a Framework for School Safety 


HTRSV 


$8.00* 


Reengin^rlng Hi^ Schools for Student Success \ 


HTRHS 


$8.00* 

iJAv-U' * -- I - 


Resources for School Improvement: How to Improve Schools Now 


HTRSI 


$8.00* 


Safe Schools: What the Southeast is Doing 


PBSSC 


. $1.00 


Scaling Up School Improvement Through Total Quality Management: 
The Pinellas County Story 


RDTQM 


$8.00* 


Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for Teachers and Principals 


HTSTC 


$8.00* 


Sharing Success; Promising Service-Learning Programs 


SSPSL 


FREE 


South Pointe Elementary School (Year 1): A Public-Privaie Partnership 


RDSPl 


FREE 
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South Pointe Elementary School (Year 2): A Public-Private Partnership 


RDSP2 


FREE 


South Pointe Elementary School (Year 3): Assessment Project 


RDSP3 


FREE 


Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the Southeast 


SRSCR 


$8.00* 


Spedal Offer #1— School Improvement 


POl 


$25.00 


Special Offer #2— Future Plans Video & Discussion & Planning Guides 


P02 


$25.00 


Special Offer #3— Technology, Mathematics, and Science 


P03 


$25.00 


Special Offer #4~Southem Crossroads 

Supporting Family Involvement in Early Childhood Education: 
A Guide for Business 


P04 


$25.00 


SRSH 


$5.00 


Technology Infrastucture in Schools 


HTTIS 


$5.00 


Total Quality Management: Passing Fad or "The Real Thing"? 
An Implementation Study 


RDTQM 


$5.00 

$8.00* 


Using Technology to Improve Teaching and Learning 


■■■ 

HTTEC 


Youth Apprenhceship: A School-to-Work Transition Program 


‘ * HTYAP 


$8.00* , 


What We Know About Mathematics Teaching and Learning 


EDMAT 


$7.00 


\^deotape Listing 






Drug-Free Schopls: A Generation of Hope 


VTDFS 


'$lS95' 

$19.95 


Future Plans (\^deotape) and Discussion Guide 


FPPAK 


Passages: Providing Continuity from Preschool to School 


VTPST 


$19.95 


School Improvement: Journey Toward Change 


VTCSI 


$19.95 


Southern Crossroads: A Demographic look at the Southeast 


VTSCR 


$19.95 ! 


Successful Mathemahcs and Science Practices: General Audiences 


VTMS3 


$19.95 


Successful Mathematics and Science Practices: PoUcymakers 


VTMS6 


$19.95 


Successful MathemaHcs and Science Practices: Teachers /Practitioners 


VTMS9 


$19.95 
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Order Form 



Name: 

Title: 

Address: □ home □ work 

City: State: Zip: 



Phone: □ home □ work ( ) 



Fax: □ home □ work ( ) 



Quantity 


Description 


Item No. 


Unit Price 


Total 
























































































% 


































• 










. Subtotal 

_ Non-exempt Florida residents 

Mail to: 7 % gales tax: 

SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive S & H* 

Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 j 











Please photocopy this form for future orders. Florida Tax Exemption #: 
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